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THE  COAL  REGION 


of 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  TENrSYLVAiilA 


An  Historical  and  statistical  Review 
of  the  Coal  Trade 


Jay  Oliver  Roads 


THE  COAL  REGION  OF  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania 
is  a  new  book,  but  one  you  can  neither  buy  at  your  book¬ 
store  nor  borrow  at  your  public  library. 

It  was  written  by  a  Schuylkill  County  native  and 
mining  engineer,  J.  Oliver  Roads,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Matz  Roads  of  1539  West  Market  Street,  has  had  four  copies 
of  the  book  tyoed  and  bound,  one  of  which  she  ha^i  given 
to  the  Pottsville  Free  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Roads  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life  on 
this  volume,  which  brings  under  one  set  of  covers  not 
only  a  great  deal  about  coal  lands  and  coal  companies 
but  also  about  this  County's  early  railroads,  iron 
works,  and  canal. 

Ghosts  of  many  by-gone  years  stalk  through  this 
record,  and  even  in  this  paragraph  from  his  Introduction: 

"  In  collecting  and  interpreting  these  records  of 
early  mining,  tne  author  has  conniled  historical  facts 
and  dates  from  the  early  engineers'  maps  and  field  notes 
of  Allen  Fisher,  John  Hodgklss,  P.  W.  Sheafer,  Peter 
Simpson,  John  Lewis,  and  from  the  later  engineers — 
Quilltch,  Col.  De  Saul,  General  Pleasants,  Harris  Broth¬ 
ers,  Symons,  Geary,  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Girard  Estate  records,  with  the  additional  informa¬ 
tion  quoted  from  Rodgers  State  Geological  Survey  of  1858, 
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and  the  private  records  of  the  writer. 

Many  people  hereabouts  quote  Franklin  B.  Gowen's, 
"I  practiced  law  for  seven  years  in  the  County  of 
Schuylnill  and  in  all  that  time  .  .  .  there  wcra  but 


three  men  who  ever  retired  from  the  business  of  mining 
coal  with  any  money  .  .  .  Every  man's  estate  was 
settled  by  the  sheriff  before  he  died",  but  this  book 
actually  gives  six  solid  pages  of  failures  and  sheriff's 
sales,  in  fifty  years,  with  the  names  of  the  bankrupt 
businesses. 

That  our  bootleg  miners  were  not  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  middleman  is  proved  by  its  pages,  too, 
for  it  says  in  the  old  days  "twenty-five  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  product  was  paid  to  the  middleman  for  passing 
it  tnrough  his  books  .  .  .  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  doing  nothing  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  eight  or  ten  men". 

Free  trade  for  English  coal,  mine  strikes,  terrible 
mine  accidents,  depressions,  lack  of  canal  boats — the  coal- 
trade  reads  like  a  hundred  years  of  headache. 

However  the  coal  got  mined.  There  are  tables  here 
to  show  it.  The  region  even  thought  it  was  going  to  mine 
iron  ore,  too,  at  one  time.  That  was  the  locally  famous 
"black  band  ore"  boom,  almost  forgotten  by  other  books  as 
well  as  by  those  now  living  in  this  locality.  But  Mr. 
Road's  account  tells  of  that  excitement  in  1835  and  gives 
the  State  geologist's  analysis  of  samples  from  the  Mt. 
Laffee,  Guinea  Hill,  Zacharlah  Run  and  other  mines  where 
the  ore  was  found  in  the  upper  Red  Ash  measures.  Hope 
died  hard  in  the  breasts  of  Benjamin  Bannan,  E.  W. 

McGinnis  and  Samuel  Whitney.  Even  now,  at  Wadesvllle 


and  Port  Carbon,  are  two  openings  still  known  as  "the 
Black  Band  shafts". 

Mr.  Roads  cites,  also,  a  load  of  coal  long  before 
that  of  Necho  Allen  or  Colonel  Shoemaker.  He  says  he  found 
this  on  an  old  loose  sheet  of  paper  in  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. 
Company's  vault,  and  mighty  interesting  reading  it  makes: 

rt During  1798-1799  Bartlett  or  Barblett  was  sent 
up  the  Schuylkill  River  to  inspect  timber  for  spars  for 
the  French  Navy.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  took 
with  him  a  load  of  coal  down  the  river  (no  mention  of 
quantity ) . 

Twice  in  this  County's  history  the  great  white 
pines  which  once  reared  lofty  heads  in  our  valleys  have 
again  stood  stoutly  up  to  witness  to  two  early  but  once 
discredited  events  in  our  pioneer  history:  this  first 
load  of  coal  and  the  massacre  of  the  Neimans  by  the 
Indians  in  1780. 

This  region  will  long  owe  grateful  txianks  to  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roads  and  to  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Company 


archives. 


J.  Oliver  Roads,  geologist  and  research  engineer  for  the  P. 

&  R.  C.  &  I.  Comoany  for  almost  fifty  years  died  at  his  home,  1339 
West  Market  Street,  at  9:30  last  night  after  having  been  ill  three 
weeks.  He  would  have  been  75  years  old  next  month. 

He  was  born  in  New  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob 
Oliver  Roads,  his  father  having  been  a  pioneer  coal  operator  in  the 
Shenandoah  area.  He  was  educated  at  the  Stevens  Engineering  School, 
Pniladelphia,  now  a  branch  of  tne  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
upon  graduation  followed  construction  and  mining  engineering  in 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Clalfornla. 

Returning  to  this  region  during  tne  '80' s,  he  married 
Catherine  Matz,  of  Pottsville,  daughter  of  Sheriff  Matz.  Soon 
afterward  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I .  Co.  as  a 
mining  engineer. 

An  accomplished  musician  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pottsville 
Symphony  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Frederlch  Gehard, 
for  many  years.  He  played  with  equal  ability  a  cello,  zither,  and 
piano.  His  maternal  great  grandfather  was  a  aide  to  General  Washingt 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  Roads  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  tiie  Elks 
and  The  Schuylkill  County  Historical  Society.  Mild-mannered 
and  genial,  he  had  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  county.  He 
nad  been  in  good  health  until  stricken  ill  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett, 

-H rackville ,  and  Joseohine,  at  home,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Downing, 
Pottsville, 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  compiling  the  History  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Schuylkill  County 
it  is  not  intended  to  present  a  literary  gem  but  a  simple  record  in 
a  more  or  less  statistical  form,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  irade. 

With  this  purpose  of  preserving  records  known  to  exist,  records 
which  will  finally  be  lost,  especially  in  regard  to  location  and 
shipments  of  operators  from  the  different  collieries  now  long  for¬ 
gotten  and  entirely  unknown  to  rising  generations,  the  author  has 
carefully  perused  and  studied  many  documents. 

In  collecting  and  interpreting  these  records  of  early  mining, 
the  author  has  compiled  historical  facts  and  dates  from  the  early 
engineers'  maps  and  field  notes  of  Allen  Fisher,  John  Hodgkiss, 

P... .  Sheaf er,  Peter  Simpson,  John  Lewis,  and  from  the  later  engi¬ 
neers  -  Quilitch,  Col.  De  Saul,  General  Pleasants,  Harris  Broth¬ 
ers,  Symons,  Geary,  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  end  Girard  Lstate  records,  with  the  additional  informa¬ 
tion  quoted  from  Rodgers  State  Geolor ical  Survey  of  1853,  and  the 
private  records  of  the  writer .  hli  Bowen's  History  of  1848  was 
largely  taken  for  the  legends.  Canal  and  Reading  Railroad,  which 
are  known  to  all  historians. 

In  summarizing  the  Coal  Trade  Conditions  from  1355  to  1852 
the  author  quotes  from  Carey's  "Meditation  on  the  Coal  Trade"  end 
from  Bordas  articles  on  the  same  subject.  From  1350,  the  conditions 
involved  in  Coal  irade  to  the  History  of  the  Basis  in  1873  are 
quoted  largely  from  Benjamin  Barman's  coal  statistics  which  were 
accented  by  the  trade  as  authentic.  In  particular  the  author  de- 
fslT’°s  to  state  big  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  shown  him  by  Mr. 
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Arthur  oheafer  who  so  generously  permitted  access  to  tne  valuable  re¬ 
cords  of  his  father,  the  late  P.w  •  Sheaf er. 

Shipments  from  the  collieries  annexed  to  each  chapter  are  in 
a  number  of  cases,  incomplete  especially  in  the  early  reports.  These 
reports  are  taken  principally  from  coal  transported  on  the  Mine  Kill 
end  Schuylkill  Haven,  Mt.  Carbon,  Mill  Creek,  Schuylkill  valley  and 
Little  Schuylkill  lateral  railroads  to  the  landings  at  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Mt.  Carbon,  Fort  Carbon  and  Port  Clinton  from  1830  to  1870. 

Local  sales  were  not  reported  until  1398  when  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  included  in  the  shipments.  In  some  instances  where  a  com¬ 
pany  or  individual  operated  several  collieries,  they  reported  as  a 
total  the  shipments  of  their  collieries.  In  the  separation  of  the 
shipments  from  these  collieries,  the  shipments  were  based  on  inde¬ 
pendent  reports  when  available  at  times  and  applied  to  the  totals, 
while  this  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  the  several  collieries 
affected,  the  totals,  however,  are  fairly  reliable.  In  later  years 
discrepancies  may  arise  in  the  annual  shipments,  but  these  are  due 
to  the  reports  of  some  companies  ending  the  year  on  December  1st 
and  others  on  January  1st. 


Jav  Oliver  Hoads 
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THE  GOAL  KjoGION  oE  qGHUYLKILL  COUNTY ,  T  El 1 N  b  YL  V  AN I A 

There  was  a  time  when  coal  was  entirely  unknown,  when 
this  product  of  the  aeons  of  time  lay  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  ready  to  be  developed  into  the  world's  richest  . 

and  greatest  industry. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  coal  has  been  brief, 
spanning  but  a  few  centuries  —  which  is  a  short  time  in  the 
story  of  the  world.  Yet  the  coal  trade  has  reached  tremen¬ 
dous  proportions,  growing  from  the  feeble  introductions  of 
the  fuel  to  the  many  peoples  to  the  gigantic  industry,  the 
bulwark  of  many  nations'  wealth. 

"The  earliest  record  of  coal  being  actually  mined  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  was  made  in  1239  when  King  Henry,  III,  grant¬ 
ed  the  privilege  of  digging  coa,ls  to  the  "good  men"  of  New 
Castle  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  The  early  workings 
we re  no  doubt  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  kind.  During  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  use  of  pit  coal  as 
fuel  gradually  increased,  especially  as  there  had  been  a 
wasteful  consumption  of  wood  in  the  country  so  that  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  fuel  became  scarce  and  expensive. 

The  use  of  coal  in  the  cities,  however,  was  at  first  met 
by  that  popular  and  ignorant  prejudice  which  assails  all  in¬ 
ovations  of  the  kind  upon  ancient  use. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the  inhabitants  of  London 
loudly  protested  against  the  growing  use  of  coal;  and  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  that  Monarch  in  1506  prohibited  the  use  of  coal 
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in  London.  In  1649  the  City  of  London  petitioned  Parliament 
against  the  use  of  coal.  Mot  withstanding  these  popular  pre¬ 
judices  and  royal  proclamations,  the  consumption  of  coal  still 
increased,  and  as  more  convenient  modes  of  burning  it  in  houses 
were  invented,  its  smoke  w as  greatly  abated  until  by  degrees  it 
gradually  began  to  supercede  the  use  of  wood. 

In  1699,  300,000  tons  were  exported  to  London.  In  1740 
iron  works  were  established  at  Colebrookdale  in  Shropshire,  in 
which  coke  produced  from  coal  was  successfully  used. 11 

-  Rodgers  First  Geological  Survey. 


In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  coal  was  found;  and  as 
early  as  1670  references  were  made  of  coal  deposits  in  letters 
and  documents  of  the  early  explorers  and  settlers.  In  1762 
Yvilliam  Scull,  a  surveyor  of  that  time,  had  extended  his  surveys 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.  His  map  of  1770  indicated  coal  de¬ 
posits  at  different  localities  between  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
Swatara  Greek  in  Schuylkill  County.  One  of  these  surveys  was  made 
for  Adam  Sweigart  in  the  vicinity  of  Lorberry  during  1762,  of 
which  a  copy  of  the  receipt  dated  October  29,  1762  for  surveying 
his  land,  is  on  record  in  Fisher's  Field  Book  No.  6  in  the  vault 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  which 
is  hereto  attached. 

"Received  the  29th  October  1762  of  Adam  Sweigart 
the  sum  of  three  pounds  four  shillings  for  sur¬ 
veying  145  A.  70  Pr .  of  land  over  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  to  John  Rartz. 


A 


3.4 


Signed  -  Van.  Scull 

copy  taken  from  the  original  receipt  May  17,  1857 


Sam'l.  B.  Fisher." 
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A  survey  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Carbon,  was  lade 

on  November  8,  1749  "for  the  use  of  the  Honorable  proprietors 

situate  on  the  ochuylkill  Liver  containing  646  acres  and  allow- 

ances.  Warrant  dated  November  25,  1748  and  the  Patent,  March  5, 

1814"  -  Vol.  84  Fishers  Note  book, 

P  &  K  C  &  I  Company  Vault. 

During  1798-1799  Bartlett  or  Barblett  was  sent  up  the 
Schuylkill  Liver  to  inspect  timber  for  spars  for  the  French  Navy. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  took  with  him  a  load  of  coal 
down  the  river  (no  mention  of  quantity) 

-  Loose  Leaf  in  Poll  C&I  Co.  Vault. 

In  the  year  1775-1776  several  ark  loads  of  coal  were  con¬ 
veyed  down  the  Susquehanna  Liver  from  the  Wyoming  coal  fields, 
and  taken  to  the  United  States  Armory  at  Carlisle  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  fire  arms.  It  was  in  Wilkes-Barre  that  Judge  Fell  in 
1808  first  used  coal  as  a  domestic  fuel.  The  following  excerpts 
of  the  early  history  is  taken  from  sli  Bowen's  History  of  1848: 

'In  1778  coal  was  known  to  exist  In  the  vicinity  of  Potts- 
ville  and  at  different  times  searches  had  been  made;  but  the  coal 
found  v/as  so  different  from  any  previously  known  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  utterly  valueless,  more  especially  as  no  means  known  could 
be  found  to  ignite  it,  and  explorations  were  abandoned  for  a  time. 
The  first  account  of  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  was  about  1790 
when  Necho  Allen,  a  noted  Painter  who  lived  on  the  broad  Mountain 
discovered  stone  coal  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  St.  Clair. 

"Tradition  says  Allen  had  camped  for  the  night  under  the 
shelter  of  some  overhanging  rocks,  and'  having  built  a  fire  among 
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some  fallen  rocks  settled  himself  to  sleep  as  near  it  as  was  safe. 
During  the  night  when  the  wood  should  have  burned  to  embers, 
leaving  the  fire  low,  Allen  was  surprised  to  be  awakened  by  more 
heat  about  his  legs  that  was  comfortable,  but  he  was  astonished  to 
find  the  rocks  a  gleaming  mass  of  fire. 

"Such  were  the  facts  as  they  were  generally  given  by  tradi¬ 
tion.  Several  versions  of  the  story  were  told  by  the  associates 
of  Allen,  but  they  were  all  substantially  the  same.  In  1795  a 
blacksmith  by  the  name  of  whetstone  chanced  upon  some  coal  and 
used  it  successfully  in  his  shop.  His  success  induced  others  to 
dig  for  coal  and  when  found,  attempts  to  burn  it  proved  a  failure. 

These  failures  to  ignite  what  they  claimed  as  coal,  were  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  nothing  but  slate. 

Iven  at  this  early  date,  there  were  some  people  who  believed 
in  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  environs  of  Pottsville,  one  of 
whom  was  Judge  Cooper  through  v/hose  influence  the  search  for  coal 
was  continued  under  the  supervision  of  Nicholas  Allen. 

Among  the  first  to  explore  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville 
were  the  Messrs,  i-otts  who  prospected  for  coal  along  the  Old  Sun- 
bury  Koad,  but  were  not  successful  and  abandoned,  their  search, 
’william  Morris,  soon  after  the  Messrs.  Potts  terminated  their  ex¬ 
plorations,  became  the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Carbon  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 

"During  the  year  1800,  he  discovered  coal  on  his  lands,  and 
in  the  same  year  took  a  considerable  quantity  to  Philadelphia* 
Unfortunately,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  convincing  anyone  as  to  the 
value  of  his  coal  snu  was  forced  to  sell  his  lands  and  abandoned 
his  project  of  making  a  business  of  min  .ng  coal." 
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Further  explorations  1'or  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  v/ere 
abandoned  for  some  time  after  this  failure,  and  did  not  revive  un¬ 
til  1306  when  coal  was  found  by  Peter  Baston  in  cutting  a  tail  race 
for  the  Val±ey  Forge  on  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Pottsville.  It  was 
tried  in  the  smithshop  by  David  Berlin,  a  blacksmith,  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  with  complete  success;  (they  had  stumbled  on  some  good 
coal )  and  from  that  ti re  stone  coal  grew  in  repute  among  the  smiths 
of  the  ochuylkill  Valley,  as  it  had,  long  before,  grown  in  favor 
with  the  blacksmiths  of  Wyoming  and  the  Susquehanna. 

"In  1810  a  chemist  made  an  analysis  of  the  coal  from  this  re¬ 
gion  and  was  convinced  that  there  were  all  the  properties  suitable 
for  combustion.  He  erected  a  small  furnace  in  a  vacant  house  on 
Front  Street  in  Philadelphia  to  which  he  applied  a  strong  blast  and 
obtained  an  immense  heat  from  the  coal.'1  His  experiment  showed  proof 
of  its  quality  as  favorable  for  its  introduction  as  a  fuel  in  the 
Uit;v  •  although  it  might  be  inferred  that  his  experiment  would  not 
fail  to  secare  its  lavor  oy  the  people,  yet  such  was  the  prejudice 
against  the  rocics  ,  that  nobody  would  become  interested.  Two  years 
later,  in  lol<2,  Colonel  George  Shoemaker  and  Nicholas  Gillen  discover¬ 
ed  coal  on  a  piece  of  land  which  the:/  had  recently  purchased  at  a 
place  called  Centerville  about  a  mile  north  of  Pottsville.  They 
raineu  several  wagon  loads  of  coal  and  cook  it  to  Pottsville  to  find 
a  market,  but  no  person  could  be  induced  to  buy  this  coal.  His  part¬ 
ner,  Nicholas  Allen,  became  discouraged  and  sold  his  interest  in  rhe 
lc nn  and  mine  to  '.is  partner,  but  Colonel  Shoemaker  having  received 

some  slight  encouragement  ftt*n  people  in  Philadelphia  continued  the 
mining  of  coal. 
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"After  mining  a  considerable  quantity  he  loaded  ten  wagons 
and  proceeded  with  it  to  Philadelphia  where  he  had  hones  of  find¬ 
ing  a  market,  but  the  experience  of  the  people  in  that  Oity  with 
stone  coal  was  very  unfavorable  at  that  period;  the  frequent  and 
persistent  attempt  to  impose  rocks  on  them  for  a  fuel  had  roused 
their  indignation,  and  Colonel  Shoemaker  was  denounced  as  a  knave 
and  swindler.  Colonel  Shoemaker  persisted,  however,  and  disposed 
of  two  loads,  one  to  Waite  and  Hazzard,  of  the  Fairmount  Nail  said 
wire  works  at  the  Falls  of  the  Bchuylkill  and  the  other  to  Messrs. 
Mellon  and  Bishop  of  the  Delaware  County  Foiling  mills.  ‘The  re¬ 
maining  loads  were  given  away  or  disposed  of  to  blacksmiths  end 
others  who  promised  to  try  it,  but  the  very  men  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  coal,  obtained  a  writ  from  the  aut  orities  for  his  arrest 
as' an  impostor  and  swindler.  Colonel  Bhoemaker  was  forced  to  beat 
a  h-sty  retreat  and  only  saved  himself  from  persecution  by  taking 
a  wide  circle  around  Philadelphia  on  his  return  home.  •  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Mr.  mellon  and  some  of  his  men  wl  o  v ere  anxious  to  succeed 
m  burning  this  coal,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  trying  to  ignite  it 
and  raise  a  heat  in  one  of  his  furnaces,  'i'hey  raked  it,  and  poked 
it,  and  stirred  it  up,  blew  upon  the  surface  through  the  open  fur¬ 
nace  doors,  with  great  persistency  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Colonel 
shoemaker’s  rocks  would  not  burn  and  the  attempt  to  create  a  heat 
.as  aoano.oned.  But  dinnertime  had  arrived  and  t  e  discouraged  men 
shut  the  furnace  doors  and  left.  Returning  from  dinner  at  the  usual 
time,  all  hands  were  astounded  at  the  phenomenon  which  they  beheld. 
The  furnace  doors  were  red  hot,  and  the  whole  furnace  in  danger  of 
being  melted  down  with  a  heat  never  before  experienced.  On  opening 
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the  door a,  a  gleaming  mars  of  white  heat  was  discovered,  so  hot  a 
fire  had  never  been  seen  in  the  furnace  before.  Prom  this  time  stone 
coal  found  friends  in  Philadelphia  and  the  axium  ‘‘Let  it  alone  e- 
came  the  receipt  for  its  use. 

"Messrs,  white  and  Hazzard  also  succeeded,  about  the  same  time 
in  using  successfully  the  load  of  coal  obtained  from  Colonel  Shoe¬ 
maker.  The  result  of  these  successes  in  burning  anthracite  coal, 
soon  gave  it  a  good  refutation  and  r  moved  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  and  among  the  more  intelligent  persons,  its  future  use  as  a 
fuel  was  placed  beyond  doubt.'1 

Such  were  the  facts  of  Colonel  Shoemaker’s  experience  in 
marketin'  his  ten  loads  of  coal,  as  taken  from  kli  Bowen's  review 
of  the  Coal  Trade  1848. 

John  Price  i.etherell  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  invested 
heavily  in  the  coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville,  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  manufacturing 
centers,  about  1820  he  made  several  efforts  to  use  anthracite 
coal  for  steam  purposes  at  his  Lead  works  at  Philadelphia  but  was 
only  partially  successful.  The  first  successful  use  of  anthracite 
coal  to  be  utilized  for  generating  steam  was  made  in  1825  at  the 
Phoenix  Iron  works  at  Phoenixville .  The  successful  adaotion  of 
coal  for  this  purpose  spread  rapidly  among  the  manufacturing  cities, 
and  consequently  a  greater  market  r?  made  for  the  coa^  that  brought 
lore  prosperity  to  he  region.  In  1852  waiter  Johnson,  Professor 
of  mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Franklin  Institute  at 
Philadelphia  began  exneriments  on  the  steam  boiler  which  culminated 
in  his  classification  of  various  coals  of  Schuylkill  County,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  heating  powers.  ,  ^ 
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The  Pottsville  (Pioneer)  furn  ce  was  the  first  fmiace  to 
smelt  iron  ore  wholly  with  anthracite  cool  in  commercial  quantities. 
It  was  erected  and  put  in  blast  October  26,  1859,  under  the  direction 
of  William  Lyman  assisted  by  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Perry. 

The  hearth  was  tapped  night  and  morning  and  the  yield  at  each 
time  was  from  sixty  to  sixty-three  pigs,  equal  to  about  three  tons 
of  metal.  It  was  an  important  fact  that  in  charging  the  stack 
noting  but  anthracite  coal  and  iron  ore  was  used.  The  erection  of 
this  furnace  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  Burd  Patterson, 
Esquire,  of  Pottsville,  who  from  the  earliest *  history  of  thi3  re¬ 
gion,  has  been  identified  with  every  measure  of  its  onward  progress. 
Later  in  1844  Mr.  Patterson  p\rt  in  blast  the  .it.  Clair  Furnace  after 
several  years  of  depression  in  the  region.  (Carey  Papers) 


Thu  SCHUYLitlLL  paTOu  IQl:  CAkaL 


It  v/as  in  1812  that  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  adjoining  counties  slowly  began  to  disappear.  Building 
timber  and  cord  wood  at  this  time  was  sold  at  high  rates;  and  during 
the  winter  season  the  latter  was  as  high  priced  as  $16.00  a  cord, 
ihe  only  roads  by  which  this  timber  could  be  transported  were  old 
turnpike  roads;  and  as  ousiness  was  growing  and  the  population  in¬ 
creasing,  attention  was  turned  towards  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Originally  this  mode  of  water  transportation  was  intended  \;o  trans¬ 
port  the  products  of  the  forest  and  field  to  market,  but  astute 
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capitalists  saw  the  possibilities  of  later  transporting  coal  vhich 

they  believed  had  a  great  future. 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly  on  March  8,  1815  the  Schuylkill  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  was  incorporated.  It  had  no  privi3.eges  oi  either 
mining  or  trading.  Its  sole  object  was  a  system  of  canals  and 
slackwater  dams  fox’  transporting  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
country.  James  McFarland,  John  Pott,  Daniel  Graff,  George  Dreible- 
blis  and  John  Mulloney  were  commissioned  in  Schuylkill  County  to 
raise  1000  shares  of  stock  at  £>50.00  each  in  Orwigsburg. 

"The  work  was  started  and  the  first  dam  was  completed  with 

* 

the  necessary  inlet  locks  at  Mount  Carbon  in  1817.  ‘..he  following 

year  a  freshet  swept  away  the  dam  and  locks.  These,  however,  were 
rebuilt  by  an  engineer  named  Conley,  with  his  ov;n  plans  which  later 
withstood  the  floods  of  1850.  11 

-Munse^’ s  History  of  1881. 

It  cost  nearly  three  million  dollars  to  finally  complete  the 
canal  which  Was  108  miles  long.  In  1818  it  was  sufficiently  com¬ 
pleted  to  permit  the  descent  of  several  boats  loaded  with  coal. 

The  first  landing  on  the  canal  was  built  at  Fort  Carbon  in  1321 
by  Thomas  Kidgway  and  Clayton  marl  on  land  purchased  from  Abraham 
Pott.  Tolls  amounting  to  $250  comprised  the  receipts  for  the  first 
season.  The  shipments  were  265  tons  in  1819;  565  tons  In  1820; 

1072  tons  in  1821  and  2240  tons  in  1822.  From  this  date  to  1825 
no  records  of  the  tolls  are  available. 

On  account  of  the  weak  construction,  the  navigation  canal  was 
not  in  a  favorable  condition  for  the  passage  of  boats.  This  was 
due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  men  in  canal  building  or  more 
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pro;  Ly  to  the  .1  ack  of  capital  for  it  c  instruction. 

Obstructions  of  all  kinds  were  i;o  be  expected.  The  most  fre¬ 
quent  were  breaks  in  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  the  failure  of  the 
masonry  in  the  locks,  due  to  poor  foundations.  In  enlarging  the 
canal  in  1025  the  foundations  for  the  northern  a nd  southern  locks 
at  Hamburg  v ere  laid  on  a  sand  bottom  which  gave  way  in  1850,  from 
the  current  of  springs  and  canal  water  passing  through  the  sides  and 
bottom  lining  under  the  floor  of  the  locks.  The  settling  of  the 
masonry  required  the  complete  removal  of  the  failing  masonry  and 
excavation  was  sunk  deeper  to  a  rock  foundation  at  a  cost  of  367,000 
The  rebuilding  of  the  Hamburg  locks  was  only  one  of  a  numb e r  that 
required  rebuilding  and  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
Company .  The  work  on  the  locks  naturally  suspended  shipment  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  locks,  and  the  failures  in  construction  not 
only  retarded  the  progress  of  the  boats  but  made  the  business 
dangerous,  uncertain  and  subjected  the  Company  to  great  expense  for 
repairs.  The  dividends  to  the  stockholders  were  very  small.  .Pre¬ 
vious  to  1330  a  dividend  of  1%  was  declared,  but  usually  there  was 
a  loss  at  the  end  of  the  business  season.  -navigation  Reports. 

' he  following  amount  of  coal  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia  from 
the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville. 


1825 


6500  tons 


1826 


16767  u 


1827 


31560  " 


1328 


47284  " 


1829 


79973  " 


1830 


75166  " 
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Although  the  canal  was  completed  in  1813,  it  v -w  extreme  Ly 
primitive.  The  depth  of  water  was  only  three  fe.  t  allowing  the 
passage  of  boats  or  arks  with  a  capacity  of  15  to  18  tons,  No  tow 
path  was  provided  and  the  boats  were  generally  poled  along.  rut  even 
in  this  primitive  transportation,  the  many  delays  to  boats  by  the 
breaks  and  repairs  required,  the  passage  of  boats  was  extremely 
limited.  Consequently,  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  mining  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  coal  was 
not  warranted  and,  therefore,  but  a  small  amount  of  coal  was  passed 
through  the  canal. 

In  1825  the  amount  of  coal  sent  down  the  Schuylkill  was  6500 
tons;  that  of  the  Lehigh  23,100  tons  and  of  the  Susquehanna  no 
account  is  available.  From  this  year,  the  Schuylkill  coal  trade  may 
be  dated.  That  of  the  Lehigh  having  commenced  five  years  previously. 
The  canal  having  been  enlarged  in  1825,  so  as  to  pass  boats  of  40  to 
50  tons  capacity,  was  the  beginning  of  a  prosperous  business  that 
reached  its  maximum  tonnage  in  1842,  hen  the  Philadelphia  and  heading 
Railroad  entered  the  field  as  a  competitor  to  the  Schuylkill  Navi¬ 
gation  Company.  The  Railroad  Company,  in  order  to  divert  tonnage 
from  the  canal  to  its  railroad,  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  was  making  heavy  inroads  in  the  canal  tonnage.  The  Navigation 
Com  any,  aware  of  the  danger  of  losing  a  large  part  of  its  tonnage, 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  again  enlarge  and  improve  its  facilities 
ol  navigation.  In  1347  the  Navigation  Company  had  reconstructed 
their  entire  works.  "The  canal  was  widened  an  the  depth  of  water 
was  increased,  so  as  to  pass  boats  of  180  to  200  tons  capacity. 

The  number  of  locks  was  reduced  from  109  to  71,  11  of  which  were 
gu'.rd  loexs  without  lift  and  were  usually  open  except  in  times  of 
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freshets  when  they  were  closed  to  protect  the  cansl.  The  enler  e 
locks  were  110  by  18  ft.  rnd  the  least  depth  of  water  on  wvie  miter 
sills  was  5  l/2  ft.  and  in  t'-e  canal  levels  6  ft.  The  width  was 
never  less  than  60  ft. 

To  facilitate  the  loading  of  boats  at  the  several  landings  of 
the  company,  there  were  great  improvements.  At  Schuylkill -  Haven  a 
dock  900  ft.  Ion;.,  60  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep  with  the  rail  17  ft. 
high  above  the  water,  chutes .with  landings  on  both  sides,  was  con¬ 
structed  by  a  Mr.  Dundas  end  was  leased  to  the  Navigation  Company. 
This  dock  was  capable  of  shipping  250,000  tons  of  coal  during  the 
season.  At  Port  Carbon  the  Navigation  Company  constructed  extensive 
landings,  enlarging  the  docks  to  load  six  boats  at  once.  The  Palo 
Alto  landings  and  docks  consisted  of  a  dock  500  ft.  long ,  60  ft. 
wide  and  6  ft.  deep,  the  rail  elevated  18  ft.  above  the  water  with 
chutes  and  landings  on  both  sides.  This  landing  was  capable  of 
loading  30  boats  of  200  tons  capacity  at  one  time  and  was  estimated 
to  ship  500,000  tons  during  the  season. 

At  Mount  Carbon,  the  landings  and  docks  were  enlarged  so  at 
to  admit  the  loading  of  6  boats  at  one  time.” 

-Bowen's  History  of  1848. 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  deficiency  of  water  during  the 
dry  season,  the  navigation  Company  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on 
Silver  Creek  and  constructed  a  large  reservoir  that  was  finished 
m  1848.  This  with  the  addition  of  the  two  Tumbling  Run  Bams  east 
of  kt.  Carbon;  the  first  dam  built  in  1828  and  the  second  one  in 
1^35,  insured  a  supply  of  water  to  operate  the  canal  at  all  times. 
The  total  cost  of  the  canal  to  1843  was  §5, 700, 000. 
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The  growth  or  the  coal  trade  in  the  ochuylkill  Region  was 

•  N 

very  rapid,  after  the  introduction  of  the  heading  Railroad,  and  in¬ 
creased  from  79,973  tons  in  1829  to  535,542  tons  in  1842.  Of  this 
tonnage,  the  canal  shipped  584,692  tons  and  the  first  shipment  by 
the  Reading  Railroad  v;as  850  tons,  that  rapidly  increased  to 
1,360,631  tons  in  1847.  By  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  of  the 
same  date,  its  shipments  had  fallen  off  to  222,695  tons  showing 
the  rapid  inroad  on  the  canal  tonnage  by  the  railroad,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  excessive  tolls  on  the  canal  and  also  the 
slov/er  movement  of  coal  to  market.  The  competition  between  the 
Railroad  and  oanal  continued  until  1847  when  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  seeing  the  folly  of  continuing  the  competition  with  the 
Navigation  Company,  proposed  an  amicable  arrangement  by  which  the 
tonnage  from  the  Schuylkill  region  would  be  equitably  divided  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  companies.  The  Railroad  company,  aware 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  and  its  reconstructed  landings, 
conceded  400,000  tons  of  coal  tonnage  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Navigation  Company  rejected  this  offer  and  insisted  that  500,000 
tens  be  allotted  as  their  share  in  :-he’  tonnage.  This  not  being 
granted,  the  negotiations  vere  broken  off  and  each  coajauy  again 
made  their  own  arragemenks.  In  1349  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  railroad  and  canal  Companies  in  which  the  canal  was  to 
transport  one- third  of  the  coal  tonnage,  v.hich  was  estimated  for  the 
ye'.r  at  600,000  tons,  but  the  actual  amount  transported  was  only 
439,208  tons.  The  tolls  \  ere  adjusted  in  1549  so  as  to  average 
i^l.70  per  ton  by  the  railroad  and  75^  per  ton  by  the  canal. 

On  the  13th  and  19th  of  July  1350,  a  freshet  of  extraordinary 
severity  deluged -the  region  and  was  particularly  severe  in  the 
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valley  of  the  'Schuylkill.  Property  of  a  vast  amount  was  destroyed., 
the  boat  men  suffered  heavily  by  loss  of  boats  and  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  by  the  loss  of  drowned  out  collieries.  The  damage  to  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Canal  was  heavy.  It  was  not  until  the  28th 
of  August  that  navigation  was  restored.  Only  a  few  days  after  the 
resumption  of  business,  on  the  2nd  of  September  a  second  flood  de¬ 
scended  which  destroyed  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  destruction  of  the  canal  was  increased  by  the 
bursting  of  the  fumbling  Run  reservoir,  which  greatly  increased  the 
flood  volume  that  swept  away  bridges  and  dams  in  the  Schuylkill 
River.  The  river  in  places  rose  twenty-five  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level,  covering  the  Reading  Railroad  tracts  in  places  to  a  depth  of 
three  to  five  feet.  These  floods  damaged  the  canal  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  repairs  to  the  canal  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  many 
dams  and  bridges,  swept  away  by  the  flood  waters,  exhausted  their 
resources  and  the  Company  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Navigation 
Canal  Company,  they  passed  a  resolution  that,  "'whereas  by  reason 
of  the  devastating  floods  the  said  Company  is  at  present  unable 
to  me 6. t  its  liaoilities,  and  the  creditors  thereof  have  petitioned 
i or  such  Legislation  as  will  justly  and  equitably  protect  all  cred¬ 
itors  for  their  respective  claims"  -  Navigation  Canal  Report  1852. 

It  was  several  years  later  before  the  Company  became  solvent 
again.  ihe  extension  of  the  Reading  railroad's  lateral  lines  into 
the  region  and  the  lacilities  afforded  to  the  trade  by  it,  forced 
the  Navigation  Company  in  1859,  in  order  to  coi'ipete  with  the  Railroad, 
to  ±urnish  its  own  cars  in  which  to  transport  over  the  Reading  tracks 
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the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  canal  landings  where  It  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  shipping  faci  ities. 

Their  cars  were  built  under  the  supervision  of  tJ  e  heading 
Company  and  were  o  the  same  pattern  as  their  four-wheel  cars,  but 
to  distinquish  them  the  Navigation  cars  were  painteo  yellow,  while 
the  Heading  cars  were  black.  In  1865  the  Navigation  Company  built 
their  cars  from  their  own  design  but  still  maintained  their  yellow 
color.  "In  1869  the  Navigation  Company  delivered  by  their  own  cars 
to  the  several  landings: 

253,605  tons  at  Port  Carbon  and  Palo  Alto 
28,527  "  "  kt.  Carbon 

393,283  "  ”  Schuylkill  Haven 

25,464  "  "  Port  Clinton 

698,879  Total  number  of  tons." 

-Hannan 1 s . register  of  the  Coal  irade. 

On  may  12,  1870  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Kailroad  Com¬ 
pany  leased  the  Canal. 

The  coal  dirt  washed  from  the  Mines  and  Creeks  became  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Navigation  Canal  nomoany 
in  keeping  free  the  canal  and  docks  from  its  deposits.  Finally 
aoout  1372  the  Port  Carbon  landing  was  abandoned  for  the  Palo  Alto 
landing.  In  1878  the  same  cause  compelled  the  abandonment  o  the 
.talo  Axto  landing  and  the  t er minus  of  the  canal  was  moved  to 
ochuylkill  Haven. 

In  1883  the  head  of  Navigation  was  moved  to  Port  Clinton. 

As  one  deposit  of  coal  dirt  and  sand  became  too  expensive  to 
remove  irom  the  blue  Mountain  Dam,  a  new  landing  was  started  in 
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1915  one  mile  above  Hamburg,  but  it  was  not  completed  end  was 
abandoned,  finally  the  canal  was  confined  -rincipa  ly  as  a  water 
power  supply  for  the  num^jsrous  manufacturing  plants  fu-tab  irhed 
along  its  line. 


THE  UNION  CTNAL 


The  Union  Canal,  designed  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  Schuylkill,  was  one  of  the  earliest  charter e-  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  State.  Construction  was  commenced  in  1323  for  a 
canal  from  Pine  drove  to  connect  with  the  Union  Canal  at  Lebanon. 

The  work  progressed  so  quickly  along  its  entire  length  and  was  so 
far  completed  that  on  November  50,  1350,  boats  of  23  tons  burden 
passed  through  to  Fine  drove  to  be  loaded  with  coal  from  the  mines  at 

r- 

Lorberry.  This  was  the  only  development  in  the  Swatara  District. 

The  coal  from  these  collieries  had  to  be  hauled  by  oxen  over  the 
rough  primitive  roads  to  the  canal  at  tine  drove.  Dut  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expense,  Moses  V»ells,  one  of  the  three  operators, 
abandoned  his  mine.  In  order  to  get  tonnage  for  the  canal,  and 
also  as  the  landowners  were  anxious  to  receive  revenue  from  their 
lands,  the  Union  Railroad  was  chartered  March  5,  1  t  o.  This  vs  s  t 
iir  t  railroad  chartered  in  Schuylkill  County  and  was  designed  s.s 
an  outlet  i or  the  rich  Swatara.  and  Lorberry  district.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Railroad  was  undertaken  by  the  landowners  in  the 
district  and  s  finished  wit]  a  single  track  in  1833.  From  the  end 
°T  ^Me  railroad  at  the  foot  of  Red  Mountain,  an  incline  olane 
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was  built  to  reach  the  higher  elevation  at  the  collieries.  Steese 
and  Oliver  were  operating  on  a  vein  in  the  Red  Mountain  near  the  head 
of  the  incline  plane.  They  commenced  operations  before  the  completion 
of  the  railroad,  mining  their  coal  and  hauling  it  in  wagons  to  the 
Union  Canal.  They  sent  to  market  nearly  10,000  tons  of  coal  all  of 
which  was  hauled  over  rough  wagon  roads. 

-  Testimony  of  James  C.  Oliver  ^n  sheriff’s 
Levy  orj  Donaldson  Coal  Lands  in  1851. 

In  1853  the  coal  taken  from  the  Lorberry  mines  was  3500  tons 
that  steadily  increased  to  20,500  tons  in  1840. 

The  Managers  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  report  for  the  year 
ending  November  1830;  ‘'That  the  Canal  opened  on  the  27th  oi  March, 

1830  but  owing  to  the  state  of  work  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Canal,  no  boats  passed  upv/ards  until  the  11th  of  April.  The  amount 
of  cash  received  for  tolls  from  November  1829  to  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1330  was  ^55,153.32.  The  tonnage  transported  on  the  canal 
during  the  year  was  41,094. tons.  The  great  dam  constructed  in  the 
Swatara  Gap  is  about  completed  and  when  full  will  cover  a  suriace 
of  about  800  acres." 

The  first  boat  dispatched  through  to  Philadelphia  laden  with 
anthracite  coal  from  the  mines  of  Leh  and  Hoch  in  the  Swatara 
District,  left  Pine  Grove  December  4,  1830.  In  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  coal  trade  the  Union  Canal  was  enlarged  in  1851  to  pass 
boats  of  30  tons  capacity.  During  the  year  1850  and  additional 
large  reservoir  was  constructed  on  the  Little  Swatara  Creek  to  in¬ 
sure  a  full  supply  of  Water  during  the  dry  season.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  reservoir  in  the  state  at  that  time.  The 
freshet  of  1862  carried  away  the  breast  and  all  the  dam  along  the 
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canal,  i;rr;  in;:  the  Canal  c.  on  repair.  By  Act  of  re  isli  bure 
Canal  was  abandoned  and  its  right  of  way  sold  to  he  Philadelphia 
and  heading  ftailroad  Company. 


TRAM  SP  ORTaTIUN 


The  opening  of  the  Schuylkill  r  -  ation  Canal  in  1818  al¬ 
though  a  very  primitive  waterway  w as  the  beginnin;  01  the  movement 
of  coal  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville.  The  operators  who  had 
been  making  improvements  at  their  mines  in  anticination  of  the  opening 
of  the  canal  began  to  ship  their  coal  by  oxen  teams  over  almost 
impassable  wagon  roads.  Among  the  first  was  Joseph  Hebner  who  shipped 
a  quantity  of  coal  from  his  mines'  to  his  arks  at  the  canal  in  1818. 

"The  first  ark  loaded  with  coal  was  sold  includin'  the  ark  for 
$18  and  his  second  ark  for  !;i>19." 

-Loeser  Papers,  Pottsville  Library. 
as  the  canal  became  more  improved  the  Quantity  of  coal  shipped 
increased  correspondingly.  In  1822  there  were  mined  and  shipped 
2240  tons.  The  increase  in  tonnage  from  this  drte  required  better 
means  of  transportation  than  the  rough  roads  then  in  use.  By  182b 
the  roads  had  been  improved  but  were  not  very  satisfactory.  Abraham 
Pott  conceived  the  idea  of  laying  a  track  from  is  mines  above  Port 
Carbon  to  the  canal  basin  and  in  1329  he  finished  his  railroad  which 
was  che  first  railroad  constructed  in  Schuylkill  County.  The  success 
of  his  venture  was  followed  by  lateral  railroads  leading  in  all 
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directions  to  the  numjsrous  mining  operations.  ‘i'hese  rondo  were  of 
a  primitive  character  laid  on  a  grade  conforming  more  or  lcs3  to  the 
contour  of  the  ground  and  of  grade  to  suit  the  conditions. 

The  second  railroad  constructed  was  a  short  line  from  the 
canal  basin  at  rort  Carbon  to  the  mines  of  william  Morris  a  distance 
of  several  miles  to  his  mines  above  Port  Carbon.  nut  it  was  aoparent 
that  these  crude  roads  v  ere  inadequate  for  the  increasing  tonnage. 

The  canal  having  been  enlarged  required  better  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  mines.  Incorporated  railroads  were  built  and  ready 
for  transporting  coal  on  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of 
1851. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  chartered  April  28,  1823  which 
had  been  in  operation  during  the  greater  part  of  1330  commenced  at 
Port  Carbon  end  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
(now  used  in  part  by  the  State  Highway)  and  terminated  at  Tuscarora, 
a  distance  of  10  miles.  There  were  15  lateral  railroads  intersecting 
it.  The  main  line  cost  ^55,000  and  the  laterals  about  ^10,000. 

The  road  was  completed  in  1350  and  twenty-one  cars  of  coal 
were  loaded  oy  Aquilla  Holton  at  his  mines  at  Belmont,  located  about 
two  miles  above  Port  Carbon,  and  hauled  to  the  navigation  Canal 
landing  by  three  horses.  In  the  year  1830,  19,426  tons  of  coal  were 
transported  over  the  road,  .during,  1845-44  the  road  was  rebuilt  alonr 
trie  eastern  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  On  July  25,  1  61  it  was 
leaseo.  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  for  999 
1  ears . 

The  Mill  Creek  Railroad  was  also  in  operation  during  1850,  the 
main  road  extended  from  Port  Carbon  to  the  Broad  Mountain  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  with  three  li  c  of  laterals,  and  cost  ‘$15,0  0. 
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37,074  ons  of  coal  i  ere  ship  e  tiring  1835.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1845  rnd  later,  due  to  excessive  tolls,  the  oT"en  tor'-  in  the  vicin'  . 
proposed  to  build  an  independent  line  fro  i  tveir  collieries  to  the 
rort  Carbon  landing  .  As  a  co  promise,  the  Mill  Creek  Hailroad  Com¬ 
pany  relocated  and  constructed  their  main  line,  and  on  July  25, 

1861  leasea  the  road  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Hailroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  999  years. 

The  best  Branch  Hailroad,  later  known  as  the  Mine  Hill  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  Hailroad  had  a  single  track  in  operation  during 
1830.  It  was  15  miles  in  length  with  5  miles  of  laterals  connect¬ 
ing  with  its  main  line,  that  extended  from  the  Schuylkill  Haven 
docks  to  the  mines  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Schuylkill  Kiver  at  a 
cost  of  ^180,000.  The  shipment  of  coal  over  the  road  in  1351  was 
17,292  tons.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1842  end  in  1847  was  extended  to 
Tremcnt  and  Donaldson.  In  1054  the  road  was  again  extended  over 
the  Broad  Mountain  to  the  Mahanoy  Valley.  This  was  considered,  at 
that  time,  as  a  great  engineering  feat,  that  included  the  building 
of  the  Gordon  Planes  to  raise  the  coal  from  the  valley  to  he 
summit  of  Broad  mountain.  On  account  of  the  to  ography  the  plane 
was  divided  into  two  sections  of  different  direction,  the  first  from 
,ne  Summit  was  4600  ft.  in  length  to  the  head  of  the  second  plane 
which  was  deflected  from  the  line  of  the  first  plane  and  was  43.00 
ft.  in  length  to  the  Mahanoy  Valley.  In  1860  the  road  was  again 
extended  to  ohamokin. 

On  May  12,  1864  the  road  was  leased  to  Philadelphia  and  Head¬ 
ing  Hailroad  Company  for  999  years. 
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These  planes  were  In  continuous  operation  until  abandoned 
January  1399. 

The  Mount  Carbon  Kailroad  was  chartered  April  29,  1329, 
commencing  at  the  Mt.  Carbon  docks ' or  landing,  it  extended  up 
through  Pottsville  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Norwegian  Creek,  the 
east  branch  to  Mt.  Laffee  and  the  west  branch  to  Vi/adesville ,  a  total 
distance  of  9  miles  with  a  number  of  lateral  lines  under  construction 
during  1831.  During  1351,  26,940  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  over  the 
road.  It  was  rebuilt  during  1844  and  1845.  The  grade  and  alignment 
of  the  road  was  such  as  to  permit  by  gravity  the  loaded  cars  to  de¬ 
scend  from  the  mines  to  the  landings  at  Mt.  Ca.rbon.  Mules  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  haul  the  cars  back  to  their  destination.  Mach  trip  de¬ 
scending,  carried  a  car  loaded  with  the  mules  to  haul  the  return 
trip  to  the  mines.  It  was  not  until  1362  when  the  first  engine  was 
put  in  service  by  the  Company. 

On  march  5,  1860  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
heading  Kailroad  Company  for  a  term  of  999  years. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Kailroad  was  chartered  with  supplement 
April  14,  1828,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua, 
a  distance  of  22  miles  and  was  completed  during  1831.  The  road  was 
originally • intended  for  locomotive  power,  and  an  engine  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  Philadelphia,  for  that  purpose  and  hauled  to  Port  Clinton 
on  a  wagon  that  required  sixteen  head  of  horses  to  transport  it. 

The  engine  proved  a  failure  due  to  the  light  construction  of  the 
track  and  after  several  attempts  to  use  it,  it  finally  ran  into  the 
river  and  was  abandoned. 
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It  was  not  until  the  track  was  rebuilt  in  1853  that  loco¬ 
motives  were  adopted.  The  final  cost  of  the  railroad  was  ,^265,  jOO. 
The  road  transported  14,000  tons  of  coal  during  1852. 


POTTS VInLh  ni'lD  uANVIh  -  RAILROAD 


The  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  April  8,  1826,  and  the  first  survey 
of  the  line  by  honcure  Robinson  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Oanal  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  durinr  tl  e  summer  of  1323.  This 
original  line  was  revised  in  a  later  survey  made  in  1851  by  non¬ 
cure  Robinson  and  Brands  b.  Rawl,  engineers  for  the  Company,  ■  nd 
which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corainitte  of  Managers  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1831. 

The  length  of  line  surveyed  from  Pottsville  to  Suribury  is  a 
little  less  than  47  miles;  but  as  it  was  contemplated  to  terminate 
the  eastern  end  of  it  at  the  Mount  Carbon  Railroad  2  1/2  miles 
north  of  Pottsville,  so  much  of  the  road  was  thus  made.  Prom 
Robinson  an  Rawl 1 s  report  of  October  1351,  "the  whole  distance 
from  Bunbury  Basin  to  the  toount  Carbon  Railroad  may  be  completed 
not  merely  as  a  cheap  road  for  horsepower  but  in  a  per  lanent  and 
substantial  manner,  graded  for  a  double  track  v ith  a  single  track 
and  all  necessary  turnouts  laid  down,  fit  for  locomotive  engines 
with  necessary  incline  planes,  stationary  power  and  all  expense, 
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for  the  sum  of  ^>675,500,  if  double  track  is  laid  tyl48,102  addition¬ 
al  or  ^823,602. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  report,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  called  and  a  few  months  later  when  the  issuing  of 
stock  was  authorized  and  subscribed  for,  the  first  installment  paid, 
managers  were  elected  and  work  commenced. 

Under  Robinson's  plan  the  planes  were  so  located  that  the 
necessary  power  to  operate  them  v; as  to  be  supplied  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  streams  as  a  substitute  for  steam  power.  The  machinery  by 
which  it  is  to  effect  this  being  designed  and  with  locomotives 
operating  the  levels  between  them,  he  claims  would  insure  sufficient 
power  for  the  greatest  trade  which  can  be  anticipated." 

The  road  was  finally  completed  to  the  Mahanoy  Valley  in  1355 
when  4,138  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  over  the  completed  part  of  the 
line  to  Girardville.  During  the  following  year,  1836,  13,347  tons 
of  coal  were  shipped,  and  the  road  abandoned.  The  grading  of  the 
road  was  partially  completed  on  parts  of  the  line  west  of  Girard¬ 
ville  when  abandoned.  The  amount  of  money  subscribed  was  ^800,000 
all  of  which  was  expended  on  its  construction.  The  question  of 
whether  the  water  power  as  designed  for  operating  the  planes  was 
applied  and  proved  a  failure  is  not  known,  but  the  legends  of  the 
road  state  that  mule  power  was  used.  In  the  construction  of  the 
road,  due  credit  must  be  given  to  the  engineers  under  whose  manage¬ 
ment  the  road  was  built,  as  the  topography  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  passes  is  rough  and  rugged  with  steep  pitching 
mountain  sides  and  heavy  natural  rise  in  the  valleys. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  plane,  ascending  from  the  Mt.  Carbon 
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Railroad,  at  V/adesville,  a  tunnel  750  ft.  in  length  with  its  approaches 
in  deep  cuts,  was  driven  end  heavy  masonry  retaining  walls  were 
constructed  to  the  second  plane  at  Darkv/ater ,  practical  y  a  contin¬ 
uous  line  of  fine  masonry  for  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  This 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  cut  through  diagonally,  in  its  con¬ 
struction  in  1834,  and  at  that  time,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it 
v/as  standing  intact,  without  any  material  defects  during  the  long 
period  of  neglect,  un  reaching  the  head  of  the  second  plane,  at 
Darkv/ater,  the  level  to  the  foot  of  the  third  plane  v/as  along  the 
steep  hillsi  e  and  through  two  heavy  cuts  of  about  40  ft.  in  height 
with  retaining  walls  of  masonry  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
hillside  cuttings.  Prom  the  head» of  the  third  plane  there  were  no 
unusual  difficulties  in  construction.  The  level  from  the  last  plane 
to  the  head  of  uhe  Frackville  Level  v/as  simply  a  long  fill,  of  about 
10  ft.  high,  along  low  lying  sui*face  at  Mud  nun  Oreek  crossing. 

The  descending  plane  ran  into  the  Mahanoy  Valley,  the  head  of  which 
v/as  in  close  proximity  to  the  masonry  arch  under  the  Reading  Pail- 
road  tracks,  near  the  head  of  the  Mahanoy  plane.  The  subscriptions 
to  the  Pottsville  and  sanville  Railroad  amounted  to  sp'300,000.  The 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  'loaned  and  guaranteed  ^500,000 

Subscribed  50,000 

Stephen  liirard  200,000 
Other  parties  250,000 

Total  y800, 000 

Stephen  Oirard,  besides  subscribing  to  the  building  of  the 
road,  v/as  largely  instrumental  in  furthering  the  progres  of 
construction  by  arranging  for  quick  delivery  of  material  and  supplies 


as  needed. 
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The  bv/atara  and.  dood  bpring  ±>-ailro0O  was  chartered  April  2, 
1851.  ihe  road  extended  from  the  end  of  the  Union  danai  Railroad, 
up  the  bwatara  and  dood  during  Creeks,  to  the  newly  developed  mines. 
On  march  25,  1841,  its  name  was  changed  to  the  bv/atara  Hailroad. 

The  motive  power  was  originally  sup  lied  by  horses.  by  a  supple¬ 
ment  passeo.  April  6,  1848  the  ur,e  of  locomotive  uower  was  author¬ 
ized  and  locomotives  v/ere  placed  in  service. 

in  1865  the  road  was  leased  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading; 
Hailroad  Oompany  and  later  was  purchased  by  them.  In  1868  the 
railroad  was  extended  to  Lebanon  over  the  right-of-way  of  the  old 
abandoned  Union  Canal,  and  became  the  Lebanon  and  Ire  ont  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Hailroad.  The  Lebanon  and  fremont 
railroad  extended  from  its  junction  with  the  Lebanon  Valley  Hail¬ 
road  at  Lebanon  via  Pine  drove,  to  its  termini  at  t-rookside,  being 
forty- two  miles  in  length. 


I  HP,  PFILADjj.LPhlA  ahD  READING  HAILROAD 


The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  was  proposed  in  1852 
ana  a  charter  granted  in  1^53.  During-  the  same  year,  extensive 
surveys  were  meae  between  Philadelphia  and  Heading,  where  it  was 
to  connect  with  the  Little  Schuylkill Ts  proposed  extension  o'  their 
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Railroad  from  Port  Clinton  to  heading. 

In  1Q55  contracts  were  made  and  41  miles  were  put  under  con¬ 
struction.  The  original  idea  was  for  an  outlet  for  the  -anthracite 
region  through  connections  with  the  Little  ochuylkill  Railroad, 
accordingly,  the  first  charter  extended  only  to  the  city  of  heading 
v/hich  v/as  69  miles  from  the  terminus  on  the  Delaware  River  at 
Philadelphia,  as  a  charter  for  the  construction  of  an  extension  of 
the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  from  tort  Clinton  to  heading  had  al¬ 
ready  been  granted.  Jiue  to  the  lack  of  capital,  this  Company  v/as 
unable  to  continue  the  work  on  the  extension  and,  therefore, 
yielded  their  right  and  charter  to  he  Reading  Railroad  company, 
who  at  once  had  a  further  extension  written  into  their  charter. 

‘i'his  which  gave  them  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  to  Pottsville, 
a  distance  o  93  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

During  the  period  from  1335  to  1842  the  country  was  plunged 
into  severe  depression.  Business  and  industries  were  at  a  low  ebb. 
There  was  very  little  individual  enterprise  shown,  but  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  the  men  \  ho  were  at  the  head  of  the  project 
steadily  pursued  their  course  of  having  the  road  completed,  every¬ 
body  as  well  as  financiers  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  insure  the 
quic  .  construction  of  the  road. 

Finally ,  on  the  first  day  of  January  1842,  the  efforts  of  the 
people  were  rewarded,  by  having  the  first  locomotive  and  train  of 
cars  carrying  passengers  pass  over  the  entire  line  rom  Pottsville 
to  Philadelphia .  Mt,  Car  non  he  terminus  of  the  Reading  Road, 

the  short  distance  to  pottsville  being  over  the  Mt.  Carbon  Railroad 

t 

-■rom  that  date,  its  business  has  increased  in  i  degree  scarcely 
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paralleled  by  any  similar  improvement,  until  its  tonnage  is 
measured  by  millions. 

"In  the  year  1870  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  car  ied 
4,851,855  tons  of  coal;  it  transporter  1,754,000  tons  of  merchandise; 
it  carried  2,054,000  passengers;  its  capital  at  that  time  being 
$41 , 000 , 000 ,  and  its  annual  rent  account  for  leased  lines  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  canals  represented  .20,000,000  additional,  making  v61,000, 
000  invested,  in  a  ousiness  that  depends  for  its  prosperity  and  success 
upon  the  carriage  of  anthracite  coal.1' 

-President  F.B.  (Iowan1  s  Argument 

Atlantic  City,  July  29,  1875. 

"The  road  has  two  continuous  tracks  of  railway  extending  the 
whole  distance  of  98  miles  from  Mt.  Carbon  near  Pottsvilj.e  to  the 
Delaware  Diver,  three  miles  above  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  with  branches  also  laid  with  double  track,  1  l/2  miles 
long  connecting  at  the  State  Road  with  the  principal  business  stre  ts 
ox  tie  same  city,  for  passenge  ,  merchandise  and  city  coal  trade, 
xhe  rail  used  is  of  the  H  pattern  with  both  top  edges  alike;  and 

’  ':  L  -/ -■>  !/';  -nrl-  CO  lbs.  V;  the  yard;  the  lightest  having 

oeen  first,  end  the  heaviest  last  used.  The  track  is  laid  in  -l0st 

simple  manner,  the  lower  base  of  the  rail,  being  notched  into  7  by  8" 
white  oak  sills,  laid  in  \  ell-rammed  material  14"  deep.  The  equip- 
ment  in  1847  was  46  first  class  engines  weighing  10  tons,  4600  coal 
car°  Ox  5  ton  capacity;  500  freight  and  15  passenger  cars;  5  baggage 
and  one  express  cars  •  nd  .he  Ariel  and  Witch. " 


-kli  Bowen's  „i story  of  1348. 
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The  entrance  of  the  Reading ■ Railroad  Company  in  t'"e  coal  carry¬ 
ing  trade  made  great  changes  in  the-  lateral  lines  then  in  use.  These 
laterals  were  built  cheaply  of  different  gauge  and  v ere  not  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  large  heading  Company  cars.  The  Mine  -“-ill  nd 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  Company  were  the  first  to  rebuild  their 
entire  road  for  the  passage  of  cars  ol  the  Heading  Com  any,  and  on 
may  21,  1842  a  train  of  fifty  cars  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
of  co;  1  from  its  rebuilt  lateral  lines  left  Schuylkill  iaven  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  dumped  the  coal  into  a  ship  at  lort  Rich¬ 
mond  on  the  Delaware  that  imediately  set  sai''  in  the  evenin'  of  the 
same  day.  This  feat  of  rapid  trai  ion  ma  e  it  necessj  to  re¬ 

build  all  the  railroads,  including  their  lateral  lines,  to  conform 
to  the  Reading  Company's  standard,  all  of  which  was  accomplished  by 
lreb  -  nd  were  operate-  principally  with  the  ...eading  Company's  equip¬ 
ment.  In  1847  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  Company 
placed  their  first  engine  and  cars  in  service.  .rior  to  this  date 

the  Heading  engines  were  used  on  their  main  line  for  hauling  their 
trains . 

The  operators  were  now  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  their 
own  lateral  tracks,  but  were  ©pendent  upon  the  Railroad  Com;  :  ny  for 
transportation  facilities  and  liable  to  losses  from  shortage  of  cars, 
in  their  unfair  distribution.  The  distribution  of  cars  was  finally 
adjusted,  at  a  neeting  of  the  operators  and  railroad  officials,  and 
an  equitable  arrangement  was  mn.de  in  the  distribution  of  the  cars,  so 
rhat  in  the  future  there  would  be  no  complaint  from  the  operators. 
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'j .V;I  cCKUYlihlLL  imD  SUC.p.h  a  jw.  .IXX.L1)-.Q.  J 

The  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  railroad  wa s  constructed 
originally  by  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  to  transport 
the  coal  from  their  mine  at  Gold  Spring  Gao  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  at  ^auphin.  The  road  at  that  time  (1844)  was  20  l/4  miles 
in  length,  nd  in  1351  was  extended  to  u.  rck  Soring  Gap. 

-L'he  Peaua  railroad  and  Improve:  .ent  Company,  incorrjorated  in 
1849,  proposed  to  construct  a  hailroad  from  wishing  Creek  Gap  to 
connect  with  he  Dauphin  tnd  ausquehanna  Railroad  at  slack  Spring 
,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles.  In  1851  the  Dauphin  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  Coal  Com  any  purchased  the  rcoua  me.ilroad  nd  Improvement  Ccrn- 
pany's  lrnds  and  in  1  i55  extended  their  railroad  to  Auburn  to  give 
them  an  outlet  to  the  Philadelphia  and  reading  Aailroad  no  the 
ochuylkill  favi  ation  Canal. 

Un  march  1,  1859  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  was 
sold  at  a  bankrupt  sale,  and  on  April  1,  1859,  was  purchased  by  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Hail- 
road  Company,  which  operated  the  railroad  to  hay  29,  1872,  when  the 
Philadelphia  and  reading  Railroad  Company  came  in  possession  through 
the  purchase  of  the  stock.  It  war  then  merged  with  the  Philadelohia. 
and  Ae'din  Kailrosd  system. 

mr.  on _ .;,m m,-V  C  -uJuk  .■  .Im.-Cmu 

The  operators  who  shipped  their  coal  over  the  cchuylkill 
valley  end  mill  creek  Jtiailroads  became  dissatisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
cessive  tolls  charf  ed  fcr  the  1  vi£  tion  Canal  Con;  any  and,  ar  the 

means  of  shioping  their  coal  to  m  rket,  they 


canal  was  the  only 
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were  at  a  <  reat  disadvantage  in  the  coal  trade. 

At  a  meeting  of  these  operators,  it  was  decided  to  secure 
a  charter  for  a  railroad  connecting  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad 
with  t  e  Reading  Railroad  at  Mt.  Carbon,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  3?  i:  •.  duI  -  jive  he  o  Aerators,  he  option  of  shipping  ter 


by  canal  or  railroad. 

The  road  was  chartered  July  16,  1 R42,  and  the  first  train  of 
cars  passed  over  the  road  in  November,  1344.  ‘the  road  was  sold  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  on  May  5,  135b. 


The  original  directors  of  the  road  were: 


rhiladelohia 


Berks 


wchuy lkill 


John  mice  .:ethercll 
1  cob  K.  Olewine 
Benjamin  Bxsringer 
Henry  Carey 


uaniel  Bell 
Ceo.  u.B.  x^-eim 
ur .  Luther 


G.C.  Palmer 
Hugh  Kingsley 
John  Pinkerton 
urd  Patterson 
Charles  nllet 


Many  of  whom  were  operating  collieries  in  the  St.  Clair  and  Port 
Carbon  territory. 


Bast  l.ishanoy  .lailroad 

Incorporated  April  21,  1854,  to  construct  a  Railroad  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  to  connect  with  the 
iiiahanoy  Valley  Railroad,  but  was  not  to  exceed  25  miles  in  length. 
..ork  was  delayed  on  building  and  an  act  of  April  11,  1859,  authoriz¬ 
ed  the  leasing  of  this  road  to  the  Little  Bchuylkill  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  another  of  A  ril  21,  in  the  s  me  year,  extended  the  time 
for  commencing  construction  to  five  years.  It  was  finally  comole ted 
to  Mahan oy  city  in  18.62  and.  involved  in  its  construction  the  driv- 
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ing  of  a  tunnel  3400  ft.  In  length  under  n. 

first  slr.ic-i.it nt  of  coal  through  the  tunnel  was  from  .  .  Sillyman 
Colliery  on  January  1,  1  563.  Later  it  was  extended  we  tward  to 
connect  with  h«  ahanoy  Valley  Railroad,  when  it  was  leased  to  the 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  Company.  Ti  e  Little  Schuylkill,  M ahanoy 
end  Broad  Mountain,  and  East  wahanoy  Railroads  were  finally  leased 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Railroad. 

The  Mountain  Link  itailroad  was  located  between  the  end  of  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  at  Tuscerora  and  the  Liotle  Schuylkill 
Railroad  at  Tamaqua,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  over  v/hich 
passengers  passed  in  stages  for  man:/-  years.  iio  railroad  was  built 
over  this  route  by  reason  of  enmity  on  the  oart  of  tie  two  companies 
But  when  the  Philadelphia  end  Reading  Railroad  Company  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  both  these  roads,  they  constructed  and  out  in  operation  the 
Railroad  across  this  span  in  1364  end  1365. 

Lehigh  and  nahanoy  Railroad  was  chartered  April  25,  1857,  to  con¬ 
struct,  in  connection  with  the  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  a  railroad 
up  he  -uakake  Valley  and  thence  to  connect  with  the  Catawissa  nail- 
road  in  the  township  of  Rush.  A  supplement,  approved  March  22,  1  359 
authorized  the  extension  westwardly  of  this  road  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mahanoy  creek  and  down  the  Mahanoy  Creek  as  far  as  may  be 
deemed  ex  edient;  with  authority  to  make  connections  v 1th.  an-  rail¬ 
road  in  the  Vai±ey. 

Under  this  charter  and  supplement  the  Lehigh  and  Mahanoy 
Railroad  was  built  and  comoleted  as  far  as  Mt.  Carmel  in  1865.  In 
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1866  it  was  merged  with  the  .Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  by  which  it  has 
since  been  owned  and  operated. 


Mahanoy  and  broad  Mountain  nailroad 

The  charter  for  the  road  was  granted  March  29,  1859.  The  road 
was  built  for  an  outlet  to  market  for  that  portion  of  the  Mahanoy 
Valley  between  the  terminus  of  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven 
Railroad  at  Big  Mine  Run,  and  the  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Valley,  by  way  of  a  plane  2600  ft.  in  length  from 
the  Mahanoy  Valley  to  the  top  of  Broad  Mountain,  at  the  town  of 
Frackville.  It  connected  with  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad  at  St.  Clair. 
The  road  and  plane  v/ith  powerful  machinery  to  hoist  the  cars  to  the 
top  of  Broad  Mountain  was  completed  and  the  first  shipment  of  coal 
from  Connor  and  Company's  colliery  passed  over  the  road  May  50,  1862. 


MINING 


The  few  early  mining  operations  during  the  period  from  Colonel 
George  Shoemaker's  initial  sale  of  coal  in  1812  had  increased  to 
thirty-seven  in  1829,  all  of  which  were  mined  by  drifts.  Among  the 
xirst  operations  to  enter  the  coal  mining  business  was  the  Tuscarora 
Mining  Company  chartered  April  6,  1814,  which  was  financed  for  a 
It.rge  Dusiness.  After  opening  several  drifts  v/ith  no  available 
means  to  market  their  coal  it  was  abandoned  for  the  present.  But 
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later,  in  1820, , the  Palmer  Tunnei!  was  opened  bp  oi  >  1  iam  Lit  1  o  •  nd 

f 

w as  in  continuous  oper>o+-ion  for  48  years  under  different  operators. 

In  the  same  ye  r ,  1814,  dr.  McFarland  o  ened  a  dri  t  at  rottsville 

that  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  York  Farm  Colliery.  In 

1316  Joseph  Neebner  commenced  lining  on  ‘.he  ©el aware  lands  a  short 

distance  north  of  rottsville.  The  coal  mined  was  carted  to  the 

Schuylkill  Liver,  loaded  in  arks  and  sold,  including  the  -rks,  for 

vl8.  William  Morris  in  the  same  ye r r  began  mining  on  Mill  Creek 

above  tort  Carbon.  Taylor's  Di«  .ine  ct  Minersville  w  >ened 

in  1318  by  Jacob  deed.  Grabff  and  wundas,  the  original  operators  that 

later  became  the  prominent  North  America  Coal  Company,  began  mining 

^  ' 

in  1322.  it  was  in  1825  that  the  business  of  mining  got  its  impetus. 
During  this  year  the  North  mnerica  Coal  Company  began  its  operations 
on  an  extended  scale.  Other  operators  started  durin  1825  were 
George  Keber  at  1'uscarora 

blight  Wallace  &  Company  at  Cumbola  and  Tuscarora 
Nichols  and  Moore  at  Cumbola 
Curry  and  bolt on  at  Belmont 

Warner  and  ’wade  on  Last  Norwegian  Creek  at  Wadesville 
Potts  and  oolton  at  Port  Carbon  (ooened  three  drifts) 

Clark  and  null  at  5t.  Clair 

Parvins  at  ^t .  Clair  by  rranc  s  ichols. 

The  introduction  of  railways  into  the  drifts,  by  which  the  cars 
..ere  drawn  by  horses,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  business  that  greater 
aaded  to  the  capacity  of  each  operation.  In  1326  the  amount  of  coal 
shipped  was  about  17,000  tons  and  in  1827  3  ,000  tons.  In  1828, 
due  to  the  many  Improvements  in  mining, -it  reached  47,000  tons. 
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the  coal  trade  began  to  assume  an  Imposing  attitude. 

During  the  period  from  1825  to  1830  mining  was  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  placed  on  a  more  substantial  basis,  as  the  investors  of 
capital  became  more  interested  in  mining  possibilities.  In  1826 
Patterson  and  Hubley  opened  a  mine  at  Centreville,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Pottsville.  In  the  same  year  the  famous  Rain  Bow  Mine  was 
opened  at  St.  Clair  by  Ulrich  and  Schrader,  as  was  also  the  Flowery 
Field  by  John  Philips  at  Wadesville. 

In  1826  Frederick  Hass  began  mining,  being  the  original  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Bag.1  e  Colliery  at  St.  Clair,  now  operated  by  the  St.  Clair 
Coal  Company.  Snyder's  Mill  Creek  Colliery  was  originally  opened 
by  Weil  Crosly  during  the  same  year,  as  was  also  the  Chamberlain 
Colliery  oy  J.  &  R.  Young  at  Port  Carbon.  Ravensdale,  east  of  St. 
Clair,  was  worked  by  Brooke  and  Potts  in  1827,  followed  by  the 
Hickory  Colliery  by  deck  and  Woodside  and  the  Sillyman  tunnel  by  J. 

P.  Wether ell  in  1828,  both  of  St.  Clair. 

fhe  Centerville  mines  of  Kay,  White  and  Comb,  situated  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  City  of  Pottsville,  was  opened  in  1827.  The 

Greenwood  mine,  on  Coal  Street,  originally  opened  in  1828  by  - 

Buckley.  Gideon  Bast's  Black  Valley  mine,  north  of  Minersville, 
was  opened  in  1828,  as  was  also  the  Silverton  Black  Mine,  south  of 
Llewellyn,  by  David  Llewellyn.  During  1829  the  Phoenix  Park  Tunnel 
was  driven  by  Wheeler  and  Meritt  and  the  old  North  Mine  by  Miller 
and  sex,  both  mines  at  Phoenix  Park,  west  of  Minersville.  Milnes 
ana  Spencer,  north  of  Fishbach,  and  Ball's  Mine,  operated  by  *homas 
—  unliams,  both  of  which  were  opened  in  1829.  Ball's  gangway  was 
connected  with  the  Young  Brothers'  gangway  at  Port  Carbon  and  under 
the  operation  of  the  succeeding  operators  had  the  distinction  of 
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shipping  the  coal  either  at  Port  Carbon  or  Pottsville.  Pinkerton's 
tunnel  at  St.  Clair  opened  by  West,  Hudson  and  Pinkerton  in  1830; 
the  Palmer  Colliery  at  Hew  Philadelphia  by  Volney  Palmer  and  the 
Buckville  Colliery  at  Tuscarora  b^  Blight,  Wallace  and  Eweing  all 
opened  in  1830. 

The  Salem  mines,  between  Pottsville  and  Port  Carbon,  were  open¬ 
ed  by  the  Young  Brothers.  Later  that  was  known  as  the  Salem  or 
Young's  Landing,  it  was  operated  by  Milnes  and  Haywood,  wTho  shipped 
their  coal  direct  from  the  breaker  into  the  canal  boats.  Wagner's 
Tunnel  at  Minersville  was  driven  by  the  Diamond  Coal  Company.  The 
East  Pine  Knot  by  John  Offerman,  the  McGinnis  Hollow  drift  in  the 
Heckscherville  Valley  were  both  opened  in  1830.  The  Oak  Hill  Mines 
at  Mt.  Laffee  were  opened  by  Daddow  and  Brown  in  1830. 

The  collieries  prior  to  1830  were  all  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  and  were  operated  in  such  an  economical  manner  that  revenues 
were  derived  from  the  investments.  But  rumors  of  fortunes  being 
made  in  the  coal  region  attracted  speculators  from  the  large  cities 
who  flooded  the  region  around  Pottsville  with  their  speculations  in 
land.  Ihese  lands  were  purchased  in  large  tracts  by  companies 
formed  for  the  purpose;  and  these,  as  well  as  many  tracts  held  by 
single  individuals,  were  leased  at  exorbitant  rates  to  tenants. 

These  joint  Stock  Companies,  or  those  composed  of  citizens  of  other 
states,  obtained  charters  for  mining  coal  from  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  states.  Others  became  interested  in  mining  operations 
and  the  market  was  over- supplied  with  coal.  The  day  of  speculation 
came  to  an  end  about  1831,  after  destroying  the  market  that  had  been 
so  laboriously  built  up,  and  every  operator  of  a  mine  had  become 
bankrupt.  The  coal  trade  had  only  partially  recovered  in  1833 
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from  the  speculations  of  the  previous  years,  but  notwithstanding, 
the  depression  due  to  speculation  and  overproduction,  new  mines  were 
opened  on  a  firmer  basis,  as  the  increased  demand  for  coal  continued. 

A  synopsis  of  the  wild  speculation  during  the  prosperous  times 
of  1829  and  1830  is  taken  from  Eli  Bowen's  History  of  1848: 

"In  the  year  1829  rumors  of  fortunes  made  overnight  cane  whis¬ 
pering  down  the  Schuylkill  and  penetrated  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
The  young  and  old  were  smitten  with  the  desire  to  suddenly  get  rich. 
They  thought  they  had  merely  to  go  and  play  the  game  boldly  to  secure 
their  utmost  desire.  Humors  declared  that  men  worth  millions  made 
in  a  few  months,  although  they  had  no  money  to  begin  with,  were  quite 
numerous . 

"The  road  up  the  Schuylkill  Valley  was  well  traveled  with 
these  adventurers,  the  stage  coaches  were  filled,  men  on  horseback 
and  men  traveling  on  foot,  all  on  their  way  to  Pottsville.  One 
branch  of  these  adventurers  took  up  land  speculations  and  another 
the  slower  process  of  mining.  bith  the  first,  mountains,  rocks  and 
valleys  changed  hands  rapidly.  The  frenzy  of  speculation  was  ram¬ 
pant,  land  that  was  worth  hundreds  in  the  morning,  sold  for  thousands 
in  the  evening  -  in  paper  money  of  that  description  known  among  the 
facetious  as  slow  notes.  Days  and  nights  were  consumed  in  surveys 
and  chaffering,  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  speak  like  a  Croesus. 

"The  tracts  of  land  passing  through  so  many  hands  became  sub¬ 
divided  and  that  brought  on  another  act  in  the  drama  of  speculation; 
the  building  of  towns  and  selling  of  town  lots. 

"Bvery  speculator  had  his  town  laid  out,  they  were  to  be  sure, 
located  in  the  pathless  forests;  but  the  future  Broadway  and  Pall 
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Malls  were  marked  on  th€  trees.  The  skill  of  the  artist  v/as  exerted 
to  render  the  plans  attractive;  the  ore  German  text  ai  nore  pink 
and  yellow,  the  more  valuable  bee: me  the  town,  and  even  a  lot  upon 
the  side  of  a  steep  mountainside,  by  the  aid  of  the  artist  was  no 
poor  bargain,  and  the  town  of  C--  ledonia  situated  in  the  center  of  an 
impervious  swamp  brought  a  high  orice  in  the  market  for  it  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  patch  of  yellow  ochre. 

"The  bar  rooms  were  hung  around  with  these  brilliant  sketches, 
every  man  had  a  roll  of  incheat  towns  in  his  pocket.  The  most  popu¬ 
lous  country  in  the  world  is  not  so  thickly  studded  with  settlements, 
as  the  coal  region  v/as  to  be.  The  other  branch  of  our  adventurers 
bent  their  attention  to  mining;  and  they  would  show  you  by  the  aid 
of  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper  the  manner  in  which  they  would  make 
a  fortune  in  a  given  space  of  time  --  expense  so  much,  transportat¬ 
ion  so  much,  v;ill  sell  for  so  much,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of - . 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  To  v/ork  they  went;  boring  the  mount¬ 
ains,  swamping  their  money  and  themselves.  The  hills  swarmed  with 
them,  but  not  a  hope  was  realized". 

The  mines  opened  in  1831  were  the  Red  Mountain,  •;  Steese  and 
Oliver  at  Lorberry,  and  Patrick  Pheeman's  drift  at  Middleport .  East 
Rausch  Creek  was  opened  by  Moses  ells  in  1832.  Starr's  diamond 
snd  the  Oak  Hill  drifts  situated  at  Mine  Hill  Gan,  north  of  Miners- 
ville,  were  opened  by  Bennett  and  Walton  in  1831-1832,  The  Port 
Carbon  mine  and  the  Beechwood  Tunnel  at  lot.  Laffee  were  opened  in 
18o2;  the  former  by  Chrrles  Elliot  end  the  latter  by  Man  end  ..illiams 
Charles  Lawton's  Peacock  Mine  at  St.  Clair  and  f  unnel 

neor  iort  Carbon,  by  Thomas  Sillyman,  were  opened  in  1832. 

In  1833  Henry  and  Peter  Zimmerman  opened  a  drift  on  the  north 
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dip,  at  Poplar  Him  near  Tremont.  Payne's  celebrated  tunnel  in  i.-he 
Kecks cherville  Valley  was  driven  by  Lebeus  Chapman  in  1853  and  bp on¬ 
cer’s  Peach  Mountain,  north  of  Diner svi lie,  was  also  opened  in  1855. 
•oast  Red  Ash  drift,  by  Thomas  Platt  and  Company,  end  the  Otto  Red 
Ash,  by  the  Otto  brothers,  in  1853.  The  Revenue  Collier  George 
Rickert  at  nt.  Laffee  was  opened  in  1834  and  the  Melford  Colliery 
near  widdleport  by  Or.  Steinberger  in  1835;  Beechems  Lower  Tunnel, 
later  the  Bell  Colliery,  by  Aquilla  Bolton  and  James  Oliver;  the 
Ravensdale  Tunnel,  by  McCartee  and  Aunkle;  the  Gumbo la  Shaft,  by 
Charles  Potts  and  Alfred  Lawton,  ana  Dewey’s  Tunnel,  all  were  opened 
in  1335.  Bear  Ridge  Slope  by  Sillyman  and  Patterson,  v/as  opened  in 
1836;  itavensd&le  Peach  Mountain,  by  Lewis  and  Beaty,  Silver  Creek, 
by  Meyers  and  Allen,  in  1833  and  the  ] agle  Kill  Colliery  by  J.F. 
Hewes  and  Baber  in  1859. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  there  were  a  number  of  collier¬ 
ies  in  operation  that  transported  their  coal  through  the  town  to 
tueir  res jeebive  landings  at  the  Canal  docks.  The  Worth  America 
and  Delaware  mines,  located  about  a  mile  north  of  Pottsville,  ship] - 
t:  eir  coal  on  (  he  Mt.  Carbon  Railroad.  The  Worth  American  Com- 
panj  o  landing  was*  on  the  east  side  of  the  dock  below  1  orw(  gian 
Street,  paralleling  Coal  street,  rnd  immediately  adjoining  the 
counting  house  of  Alfred  Lav/ton  at  the  corner  of  Norwegian  and  Coal 
otreet.  This  landing  was  also  used  by  the  Greenwood  Slooe  mine.  The 
Delaware  Coal  Company  also  shipped  its  coal  over  the  Mt.  Carbon  Rail¬ 
road,  delivering  the  coal  at  their  landing  at  Mt.  Carbon.  George 
Potts’  York  Farm  Colliery  shipped  over  their  own  railroad,  down 
-larket  Street  to  their  landing  on  the  west  side  o  the  canal  dock. 
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s  siiort  distance  from  Horwegian  no  nailroad  street.  This  trac  to 
the  canal  clock  was  in  use  until  about  1855  when  the  lottaville  bor¬ 
ough  Council  compelled  him  to  remove  his  tracks  from  Market  ...treet 
as  it  was  interf erring  with  traffic.  Mr.  Potts  protested  against 
the  measures  and  said,  "it's  the  only  outlet  from  the  mine".  .out 
of  no  avail,  he  wts  told  to  take  up  his  track  or  the  Borough  would, 
and  charge  him  for  the  labor. 

The  Mt.  Carbon  Kailroad  paralleled  Market  Street  v.ith  a  hill 
intervenin'-  .  Mr.  Potts  conceived  the  idea  of  sinking  a  nev  slope 
west  of  his  present  slope  and  driving  a  short  tunnel  through  the 
hill,  then  building  a  new  breaker  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mt.  Carbon 
railroad.  Thereby,  he  could  ship  directly  on  the  Mt.  Carbon  hail- 
road,  all  of  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  After  a  short 
time  in  operation  in  1857  the  breaker  was  destroyed  by  lire  and 
forced  Mr.  Potts  into  bankruptcy. 

The  Guinea  Hill  Mine  originally  shipped  over  their  own  tracts 
from  Fourth  and  ^rch  Street  connecting  with  the  York  Farm  track  at 
-the  canal  landing,  but  later,  when  the  slope  was  sunk,  a  breaker 
v/as  built  at  about  Laurel  and  Third  Street.  This  track  fro  i  the 
breaker  connected  with  the  York  Farm  track  at  Third  and  market 
Street,  delivering  its  coal  at  the  York  Farm  lending.  The  Gate 
Mine,  Corner  of  Center  and  Lichols  Street,  shipped  direct  to  mt. 
Carbon  docks  over  the  Mt.  Carbon  nailroad.  The  Potts ville  Gap 
Colliery,  originally  shipped  directly  into  the  Canal  boats  at  the 
mouth  of  their  drift.  The  Sharp  Mountain  Colliery  operated  by 
Henry  Morris  and  the  Salem  Colliery  at  Young *  s  Landing  also  shipped 
directly  into  the  canal  boats.  The  Port  Carbon  Colliery  shipped 
direct  to  their  dock  on  the' canal. 
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Slopes  in  1859  with  steam  Engines: 

George  jcotts,  Pottsville,  York  Farm  Colliery 
Potts  and  Carman,  Pottsville,  Guinea  Hill  Colliery 
Samuel  Lewis,  Pottsville,  Greenwood  Colliery 
kilnes  and  Haywood,  Pottrville,  Salem  Colliery 
Charles  sllet,  Port  Carbon,  Port  Carbon  Colliery 
Francis  Nicholas,  Belmont  Colliery 
William  Wallace,  " 

John  Stanton,  Westwood  Colliery,  Pottsville 
North  America,  2,  Betv;een  Pottsville  and  ot.  Clair 
Delaware  Coal  Co.,  3,  North  of  Pottsville 


Railroads  of  Schuylkill  County 


Chartered 

Opened 

Union  Canal  h.R. 

1826 

1830 

Little  Schuylkill 

1828 

1332 

kine  Hill 

1328 

1331 

Schuylkill  Valley 

1828 

1830 

km  Creek 

1328 

1829 

kt .  Carbon 

1829 

1830 

Catawissa 

1831 

1340 

Swatara  and  Good  Spring 

1831 

1840 

kt.  Carbon  and  j.  ort  capt>on 

1342 

1844 

Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 

1844 

1855 

mast  Mahanoy 

1854 

1363 

Lehigh  and  Lahanoy 

185V 

1865 

•  ,  . 
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Chartered  Opened 


Mahanoy  and  broad  i.LOuntaln 


1859 


1862 


Mountain  a ink 


1864 


1865 


Peoples  1  kailway 


1865 


1872 


In  January  1852,  the  Uosl  Mining  Association  of  Schuylkill 
County  was  formed.  It  was  composed  exclusively  of  mine. operators 
and  those  immediately  connected  in  the  minin  affairs  of  this  region. 
Upon  its  organization,  Burd  Patterson  was  elected  President;  and 
John  C.  Gfferman,  Vice  President,  osmuel  Lewis  was  elected  Treasurer 
and  Andrew  kussel  and  Charles  Lawton,  Secretaries .  The  hoard  of 
irade  was  composed  of  o.  H.  Stringer  operating  at  ninersville,  Samuel 
Brooke,  operating  at  Mill  Creek,  Samuel  Potts  operating  at  Belmont, 
Brook  nuckley  operating  at  Pottsville,  James  L.  white,  Thomas  s. 
Ridgway  and  Martin  reaver,  the  latter  operating  at  Branchdale.  The 
officers  were  elected  annually  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
on  Trade  to  reo  t  annually,  to  the  association,  the  State  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  the  coal  trade. 

This  was  regularly  dene  until  its  abandonment  in  1847. 


Iron  Torks  in  the  Southern  Coal  Field 


As  developments  in  the  coal  trade  increased  and  the  mining 
by  drifts  then  opened  h;  ving  reached  their  boundaries,  it  became 
necessary  to  sink  slopes  and  shafts  to  lower  levels.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  machinery  for  hoisting  the  coal  and  pumping  the  water  to  the 
surface.  The  machinery  for  this  purpose  was  furnished  entirely  by 
t  'C  Iron  Works  in  Schuylkill  County;  a  list  of  which,  with  their  . 
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locations,  of  operating  and  proprietors  are  herei  it] 

machine  .Shops  and  Boiler  Works 

The  firm  manufacturing  machinery,  boilers,  etc.  in  Schuylkill 
bounty ,  were  well  known  throughout  the  State  for  the  high  class  of 
work  produced,  which  from  its  earliest  history  to  the  iresent  ti 
has  always  been  of  high  repute. 

This  machinery  has  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and 


in  some  cases  to  foreign  parts. 

The  original 

firms  with  the 

date 

erection  and  location  are  listed 

below : 

Snyders  iron  V.orks, 

Sen;' amin  Hayv/ood  &  Geo.  Snyder 

Pottsville 

1835 

miner eville  Iron  .orks, 

William  DeHaven  &  Brother 

Linersville 

1858 

Port  Garoon  machine  Works, 

Tobias  H.  winterstein 

Port  Carbon 

1»39 

Tremont  inline  ■  nd  Boiler  forks, 
P.  Umholtz  end  Brother 

Tre  lont 

1340 

Franklin  Iron  'works, 

Alfred  Brooke  and  Comoany 

Port  Carbon 

1342 

Pottsville  mngine  and  Foundry, 

B.  .  .cGinnis 

Pottsvii le 

1344 

Tamaqua  machine  and  Boiler  works, 
Hudson  Smith  and  iaylor 

Tamaqua- 

1847 

Orchard  Bngine  and  Boiler  works, 
John  Pott 

Pottsville 

1848 

rioneer  Boiler  Shop, 

John  and  James  Koble 

Pottsville 

1352 

..ashington  Iron  works, 

Thomas,  John  a  James  .nen 

Pottsville 

1352 

Ashland  Iron  forks  an.  Car  Shoe, 
L.P.  Garner  end  Brother 

Ashland 

1  :5b 

. 
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Sparks  ..oiler  Shop, 


Jabez  &  John  Sparks  end  Edw.  Greatheart 

Pottsville 

1  55 

Bagie  machine  Shop, 

Cathers,  Griffith  &  Company 

St.  Clair 

1857 

line  Grove  Machine  &  Boiler  Works, 

J.i.  Derby  &  J.L.  Nutting 

line  Grove 

1357 

Grant  Iron  Works , 

Thomas  ..ren  &  Company 

Mahanoy  City 

1365 

Cathers  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop, 

John  Cathers 

Shenandoah 

1868 

The  Pottsville  Spike  &  Bolt  Works, 

Schum  and  Hoseberry 

Pottsville 

1372 

P.  &:  R.  C.  &  I.  Como  any 

Hepair  Shops 

Pottsville 

1879 

Snyder  Iron  Works. 

These  works  were  erected  by  Benjamin  Haywood  end  George  Sny- 
der  in  1335  and  continued  under  this  firm  until  1350  when  Benjamin 
Haywood  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  Benjamin  l.iilnes ,  when  the  works 
were  continued  under  the  name  of  Milnes  and  Snyder  until  1354.  After 
extensive  improvements,  it  was  continued  by  George  ...  Snyder  until 
1332,  when  ti  e  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  iron  Company  came 
into  ■  ossession.  The  first  hoisting  engine  was  made  for  George  H. 
Potts  at  the  York  farm  Colliery  at  Pottsville,  the  slooe  at  that  time 
being  241  ft.  deep.  The  success  of  this  engine  established  a  reputa- 

I 

t±on  ior  the  f irm  and  was  followed  by  a  large  and  increasing  business. 

During  1848,  t.Pe  firm  built  18  steam  engines  equalling  658  K.P. 
Haywood  and  Snyder  prior  to  1348  furnished  the  machinery  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  railroad  mills  at  Phoenixville ,  Danville  and  South  Boston, 
also  x or  the  iron  Works  at  Heeding,  Harrisburg-,  Columbia  and  as  far 
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as  .exico. 

‘i‘he  large  Cornish  condensing  engine,  for  the  Union  Canal  near 
Lebanon,  was  the  largest  oump  in  the  country  at  that  time.  It  had 
a  60“  cylinder  with  a  10  ft.  stroke  operating  a  56“  pump. 

.another  large  pumping  plant  was  erected  for  the  Forest  Improve 
ment  Company  during  1056  and  1857,  at  Paynes  Shaft  at  Hecks cherville 
Other  pumping  plants  of  smaller  dimensions,  however,  were  f or t he 
Thomas ton  Shaft  in  1856  and  Otto  Shaft  later.  The  prominent  hoist¬ 
ing  equipment  at  the  Pottsville  Shaft  built  in  1874  was  considered 
by  mining  men  the  most  complete  at  any  colliery  in  the  country. 

“In  the  extent  of  output  as  well  as  in  character  of  work,  the 
works  ranxed  third  in  the  state.  The  slants  leading  were  the  Bush  ' 
Hill  Iron  ..orks  at  Philadelphia  and  the  Fort  Pitt  Iron  ..orks  at 
Pittsburgh,  during  the  year  1857  the  Snyder  Iron  ’..orks  consumed: 
1152  tons  of  cast  iron 
251  tons  of  bar  iron 
55  tons  of  boiler  iron 
They  built  535  coal  cars 
They  cast  1810  car  wheels 

They  consumed  557,000  ft.  of  lumber  in  car  building". 

-  KLi  Bowen's  History. 

i..inersville  Iron  ..orks 

Lrected  by  William  DeHaven  and  Brother  at  Minersville  in  1838, 
"O  carr^ed  on  the  business  to  1864,  when  Gartly  and  Fox  purchased 
tne  v;orks  and-  continued  the  business  to  1878  when  abandonee.  The 
Minersville  Iron  ...orks  were  noted  for  the  high  class  of  workmanship 
in  all  the  mac  inery  produced.  Under  the  management  of  Messrs.  De- 
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Haven,  many  of  the  collieries  of  ,the  Tremont  Section  were  built  at 
their  shops,  and  notably  the  heavy  hoisting  machinery  for  the  two 
Gordon  planes.  They  also  built  the  machinery  for  the  Mine  Hill  Gap, 
st.  Hope  and  Bear  xiidge  Col.  ieries,  and  the  machinery  for  the  North 
C  rolina  Deep  niver  Coal  Comoany.  Under  the  management  of  Gartley 
and  F ox  the  machinery  for  the  Atkins  Furnace  No.  3  and  the  niners- 
ville  mrnace  were  built  and  erected,  some  of  the  castings  weighing 
50  tons . 


iort  Carbon  Machine  Shoos 

Lrected  by  Tobias  ..inter stein  at  Port  C  rbon  during  1359  and 
continued  the  building  of  colliery  machinery  until  about  1359  when 
he  closed  the  business  and  retired  from  active  work.  The  Port  Car¬ 
bon  machine  shops  were  among  the  pioneer  works  to  build  a  large  part 
of  the  hoisting  machinery  and  boilers  for  the  early  slopes  in  the 
Schuylkill  Valley,  among  which  were  the  Pinkerton  Colliery  at  St. 
Clair,  the  Silver  Creek,  windy  Harbor  and  Warrington  Collieries. 


iremont  mgine  and  ..oiler  works 
Erected  b;  P. Unholt z  and  Brother  at  Tremont  in  1840,  continu¬ 
es  in  the  business  to  1345,  when  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  in- 
c.'uoe  a  Mr.  Lentz  who  became  a  partner  and  the  works  were  contin 
under  the  inn  ttnholtz,  Lentz  and  Company  until  1847  when  the 


works  were  purchased  by  Bair,  Gleason  and  mpany  in  1351,  who  ooer- 
•d  the  works  for  a  short  time.  In  1853  C.A.  and  A.M,  Seltzer  be- 
c  me  the  owners’  buil<  c  nery  for  the  Bear  Ridge  and  Lor- 

berry  Collieries.  Zachariah  Batdorf  in  1862  bought  out  the  interests 
of  Messrs .t  seltzer,-  and  it  appears  he  successfully  managed  the  busi- 
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ness  unt.il  1865  when  fire  destroyed  the  machine  shoo,  but  it  v/ as 
rebuilt  by  him  in  1868.  He  probably  failed,  as  a  stock  comoany  was 
formed  in  1869,  unuer  the  name  of  the  Tremont  Manufacturing  Company, 
that  was  evidently  short  lived.  The  business  of  these  shops  in 
later  years  was  more  in  the  line  of  repair  work  for  the  collieries 
in  the  vicinity. 


PrankT  1  -p  Tvn-p  nr>Vq 

rected  by  Alfred  Brooke  at  Port  Carbon  in  3.842  but  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  shortly  after  its  completion,  when  it  a  s  ab  ndoned , 
l'he  part  destroyed  by  fire  v/ae  rebuilt  by  Samuel  Sillyman  •  nd  George 
B.  Pisler.  In  1354  Pisler  and  Brother  bou- ht  the  Sillyman  interest 
and  conducted  the  business  successfully  for  some  time.  The  works 
under  Sillyman  and  Pisler  built  the  engines  for  the  Salem  Hill  and 
Belmont  Collieries  and  also  the  machinery  for  the  Jeansville  Collie- 
ry  in  Luzerne  County. 

In  1366  Robert  Allison  and  John  Bannan  began  the  erection  of 
the  celebrate  Franklin  Iron  V-orks  on  the  site  of  the  old  Sillyman 
^and  Pisler  ruins.  The  firm  of  Allison  and  Bannan  continued  to  1  78 
when  John  Bannan  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Robert  Allison  continued 
the  business  alone  until  1888,  when  his  sons  were  taken  in  partner- 
snip  and  the  business  continued  under  the  firm  of  Allison  and  Sons 
to  18  . 


LcGinnis  ..  ngine  snd  Foundry  Porks 
The  LcGinnis  Iron  ,'.orks  of  fottsville,  corner  of  Coal  and 
Norwegian  Streets,  were  started  about  1844  b;  .  ...  McGinnis  who 
manufactured  all  kinds  of  machinery  until  1852,  when  a  artnership 
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was  formed  with  George  mason  and  others  w  o  continued  the  siness 
under  the  firm  of  McGinnis  Mason  and  Comnany  until  1054.  The  busi- 
ness  was  then  purchased  by  B. F.  romroy,  Clifford  Pomroy  end  jilliam 
■smith  v/'no  continued  the  business  to  1356  when  Mr.  Smith  retired  from 
the  firm  and  Pomroy  and  Son  operated  the  works  until  closed  by  fi¬ 
nancial  troubles  about  1870.  There  was  a  total  of  60  engines  equal 
to  1755  HP  built  at  these  works  under  the  management  of  .  .  .  mcGinnis 
The  old  Pomroy  Machinery  Shop  and  foundry  was  part  of  the  Phila 
delphia  and  Reeding  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  purchases,  for  their  re¬ 
pair  shops  established  in  1879. 

Tamaqua  engine  and  Boiler  borks 
Lrected  at  Tamaqua  by  Hudson,  Smith  and  Taylor  in  1847  who 
were  succeeded  by  Carter  and  Allen  in  1852.  They  established  a 
name  for  tneir  machinery  that  stands  today  as  the  acme  of  perfect¬ 
ion;  The  business  was  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Carter  and  Allen 
until  1  :73  when  the  shops  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Carter  retired 
from  the  partnership  in  1875  and  a  Mr.  Shoener  succeeded  as  a  part¬ 
ner  and  operated  the  works  under  the  name  of  Shoener  and  Allen  to 
1880  when  tne  firm  was  again  changed  to  Carter  Allen  end  Company  who 
continued  the  management  to  its  abandonment  in  1886. 

Canter  and  Allen  furnished  the  machinery  for  most  of  the 
collieries  on  whe  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  property. 

Orchard  j.ngine  and  Boiler  ..orks 
hrected  in  Pottsville,  corner  of  Washington  and  Coal  Streets 
o j  John  rott  in  1  A)  who  continued  the  sole  oroprietor  to  1857 
v/hen  the  lirm  of  Pott  and  Vastine  conducted  the  shops  until  about 
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1876.  These  works  were  also  celebrated  for  their  machinery.  Antony 
the  heavy  machinery  built  at  these  shops  was  that  for  the  mt.  Carbon 
Rolling  hill. 


Pioneer  Boiler  works 

Brected  on  the  “Island1'  opposite  the  corner  of  Mauch  Chunk 
and  Coal  Street  by  John  and  James  Noble  in  1852  but  later  removed 
to  Coal  Street.  In  1857  James  Noble  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Goyne  when  on  retiring  from  the  firm  in  1867  hr.  Noble  took  in 
partnership  Matthew  uhoda  and  continued  the  business  under  the  firm 
oi  No ole  and  ilhoda  to  about  1872  when  the  works  were  abandoned. 

Washington  Iron  Works. 

Brected  on  Coal  Street  in  Pottsville  by  Thomas,  John  and  James 
..ren  in  1852.  In  lo58  John  wren  having  resigned,  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  Thomas  and  James  Wren  until  1362.  Thomas  V/ren  dropo- 
ing  out  ci  the  firm  at  this  time,  Major  James  ’.ren  continued  as  oro- 
prietor  until  failing  in  bankruptcy  v/hen  later  the  P.  i:  it.  C.  &  I. 
Company  purchased  the  property.  The  Washington  Iron  works  was  one 
oi  the  most  prominent  machine  and  boiler  works  in  the  region.  These 
works  supplied  rh.e  machinery  for  a  large  munber  of  prominent  coal 
companies,  amongst  which  were  the  Preston  Improvement  Company,  the 
Black  nia  ond  Coal  Company  at  Locust  Spring,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal 
Como  any  anc,  others.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  Washington  Iron  .<orks 
-urnishea  the  castings  for  heavy  ordinance  for  the  Government.  They 
built  and  erected  the  machinery  for  the  Palo  alto  Rolling  Mills. 

Ashland  Iron  , orks  and  Car  Shops 
rec  in  1  by  L.r.  Garner  and  Brother,  Ashl  nd. 


In  1864 
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the  business  was  conducted  by  James  LI.  Garner  until  1875  when  the 
buildings  were  Destroyed  by  fire.  They  rebuilt  an  enlarged  their 
works  and  at  present  is  one  of  the  few  individual  Iron  ..orks  in  the 
re? ion. 


Sparks  larker  and  Company  Boiler  Shoos 
Jabez  Sparks  formerly  superintendent  for  ..ren  Brothers  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  brother  John  and  PxLward  Greatheart  opened  their  boiler 
shops  in  1855.  Mr.  Greatheart  was  killed  in  1357  and  John  Sparks 
retired  in  1860.  Jabez  Sparks  continued  the  business  until  1865 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of  S  arks,  Parker  and 

I 

Company.  Jabez  Sparks  remained  in  the  company  as  a  silent  partner. 
The  business  was  continued  by  Parker  and  Company  to  1879  when  they 
sold  to  the  P.  cr,  R.  C.  &  I.  Company.  In  1880  they  removed  their 
business  to  the  old  abandoned  Joseph  Derr  foundry  property  Corner  of 
Cop!  md  ’’or.rreo'ian  Street  and  in  1885  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
acouired  the  property,  they  moved  their  ..orks  to  Worth  Centre  St. 
where  the  business  was  conducted  by  Hiram  Parker  to  1912  when  the 
business  was  finally  closed. 

-aple  Machine  end  foundry 

rected  at  St.  Clair  by'  Gathers,  Griffith  &  Como  any  in  1157. 

Pine  Grove  machine  l:  Boiler  Works 
erected  by  J.F.  Derby  and  J.L.  Nutting  at  Pine  Grove  in  1857. 
en  Derby  retired  from  the  partnership  and  the  work  continue 
James  L.  Nutting  the  remaining  part:  to  1365  when  he  sold  his 

interests  to  James  Roher  who  continued  to  operate  to  about  l  '7t,  when 
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the  works  were  abandoned. 

Grant  Iron  /orlis 

erected  by  Thomas  Wren  at  kahanoy  City  in  1865  and  operated 
by  him  to  1367  when  the  business  was  pure  ased  by  Georye  .ren,  his 
son  and  Ralph  Lee  who  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  of  nee 
nd  ./ren  to  1877,  when  kr.  Lee  sold  his  interest  in  the  works  to  his 
partner  Georye  Y.ren  who  operated  it  alone  to 

Shenandoah  l-'oundry  machine  Shop 
Erected  by  John  Gathers  at  Shenandoah  City  in  1860. 


Pott sville  Spike  &  Bolt  works 
Erected  by  Sebum  and  Roseberry  at  Pottsville  in  187:.:. 

They  continued  the  business  for  a  short  time  when  Schum  retired 
from  the  partnership  and  the  Works  continued  by  Georye  D.  Roseberry 
to  1890  when  a  company  was  incorporated  and  in  139  i  the  name  was 
cnanged  to  the  Pottsville  Bolt  and  changed  to  the  Bolt  and  Nut  works . 
In  1926  the  plant  was  sold  and  in  1927  was  dismantled  and  abandoned. 

FURNACES  OP  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 
Closely  allied  with  coal  is  the  iron  trade.  Nations  that 
oossess  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  generally  become  the  lead¬ 
in'  nations  in  manufactures  and  commerce  throughout  the  world.  The 
iron  industry  in  Schuylkill  County  dates  back  to  1859  when  hr.  William 
Lyman  oi  Boston,  Mass,  produced  the  first  commercial  quantities  of 
iron  at  the  Pioneer  Furnace  in  the  City  of  Potts. ille  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  anthracite  coal. 
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Sometime  before  this  event,  Burd  intterson,  .squire,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  h squire  and  others  interested  in  the  coal  business,  had 
offered  a  premium  of  *>5000  to  be  paid  to  the  first  person  who  should 
keep  a  furnace  in  blast  for  three  months.  Others  had  succeeded  be¬ 
fore  in  making  small  quantities  of  iron  using  anthracite  coal  as 
luel,  but  Mr.  Lyman  v/as  the  first  person  who  succeeded  in  making 
large  quantities.  This  interesting  event  was  celebrated  at  the 
Lit.  Carbon  House,  by  a  dinner  given  to  those  of  the  County  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  future  of  coal  and  iron,  eighty  persons  were  present. 
Among  them  were  Nicholas  Biddle,  Burd  Patterson,  J.M.  S  nderson, 
Andrew  Buss el  and  other  well  known  citizens.  At  the  banquet  Nich¬ 
olas  biddle  gave  the  following  wellknown  toast:  "Old  Pennsylvania, 
her  sons  like  her  soil  -  a  rough  outside,  but  solid  stuff  within; 
plenty  of  coal  to  warm  her  friends  -  plenty  of  iron  to  cool  her 
enemies " . 

1'l-e  furnace  ac  which  Mr.  Lyman  succeeded  in  his  anthracite 
experiment  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Furnace  and  forge  of 
1307  that  later  came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Atkins  Brothers 
and  was  almost  in  its  original  shape  in  1853  when  it  was  enlarged. 

In  1865  a  second  furnace  was  built  and  a  third  built  in  1872.  Hay¬ 
wood  and  Snyder  of  Pottsville  built  the  machinery  for  hr.  Lyman  and 
also  j. or  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  Pioneer  furnaces.  The  mac  or 

the  No.  3  furnace  was  built  by  Gartly  and  Fox  of  Minersville. 

The  story  of  anthracite  coal  used  in  smelting  iron  ore,  dates 
°ack  t0  1823  when  J^mes  Beaumont  Neilson  of  Glasgow  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  heated  air  instead  of  the  cold  blast  which 
alone  until  then,  had  been  used  for  internal  combustion  in  the  blast 
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furnaces.  Although  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  discovery  rather  than 
an  invention  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  at  first  any 
idea  of  the  value  of  his  invention  and  the  great  influence  it  was 
destined  to  e::ert  upon  the  smeltin;  of  iron. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  address  y  A. .  .  Humphreys, 
Treasurer  of  the  Sterling  iron  and  Kailway  Company,  delivered  before 
the  American  Institute  in  New  York: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  especial  reason  to  hold 
hr .  Neil son  in  grateful  remembrance  for,  without  hot  blast  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  smelt  iron  with  anthracite  coal,  the  exoeri— 
ment  of  doing  so  with  cold  blast  having  been  thoroughly  and  carefully 
out  unsuccessfully  tried  in  the  United  States,  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britain.  The  earliest  recorded  trials  having  been  made  in  1820  near 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  and  next  in  France  in  1827;  but  it  was  only  when 
aided  by  hot  blast  that  Mr.  Crane  in  ales  with  ovens  built  by  Mr. 
iieilson  himself,  finally  achieved  success  with  this  king  of  fuels 
in  1837.  Again  at  mauch  Chunk,  in  August  1858,  this  time  with  hot 
olast,  and  it  is  asserted,  without  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Crane’s  success, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  and  a 
blast  of  five  weeks  is  claimed  to  have  been  perfectly  successful, 
the  furnace  being  owned  by  Bauman,  Guiteau  and  High.  They  stopped 
ivo-i  want  of  ore  in  January  1839  and  after  somewhat  enlarging  the 
lurnace,  again  blew  in  the  following  July,  and  continued  in  bla.st 
till  November  o L  the  same  year,  having  oroduced  two  tons  er  day. 

j.he  rioneer  Furnace  at  P.ottsville  was  the  second  furnace 
successfully  employing  anthracite  coal,  and  t  ^ame  site  is  still 
occupied  oy  an  anthracite  Furnace  owned  by  Messrs.  Atkins Brothers 
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though  the  old  stack  was  torn  down  In  1355  and  a  1  rger  furnace 
built  cn  the  same  foundations.  It  was  blown  in  by  Benjamin  Perry 
v.’ith  some  general  assistance  from  David  Thomas  in  July  1859,  and 
completed  its  first  blast  in  January  1840.  In  a  general  way  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  from  1859  dates  the  em  loyment  of  anthracite 
coal  for  smelting  iron  in  the  United  States  and  the  production  of 
this  description  of  iron  has,  with  various  ebb  and  flow  finally 
reached  the  handsome  quantity  of  971,000  tons  made  in  1869". 

The  primal  development  of  the  iise  of  anthracite  coal  aoplied 
to  Blast  Furnaces  must  be  conceded  to  hr.  Crane  of  ..ales  whose  ex¬ 
periments  v ere  so  successful.  The  Pioneer  Furnace  was  built  express 
ly  for  repeating  the  Uelsh  experiment  with  Pottsville  Anthracite. 

It  is  s^aid  that  12  years  earlier  in  1826  a  small  furnace  one  mile 
below  iuauch  Chunk  made  iron  successfully  v/ith  Lehigh  coal. 

About  1835  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  certain  veins  of  coal 
in  the  Schuylkill  Region,  that  created  quite  an  excitement  in  the 
mining  community;  and  great  were  the  expectations  for  the  future 
possibilities  in  mining  this  ore.  Professor  Rodgers  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey  in  his  fourth  annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  states  specimens  taken  from  different  coal  veins 
anal .  zed  under  his  directions  yielded  57  to  39/i  in  richness  of  the 
ore . 


Analyses  of  Iron  Ores __of_ .jfeg^tdnjn  mi 
i aken  from  Rodgers  iifth  Annual  Report  1841,  Schuylkill  County 


iron  ore.  argillaceous  car  onate. 
Composition  in  100  parts 


Carbonate  of  iron  42.38 
Carbonate  of  manganese  3.64 
Per  oxide  of  iron  21.32 
Alumina  Trace 
oilica  &  Haggle 


Iron  Ore  from  Mt.  Laffee 
Carbonate  of  iron  45.50 

Carbonate  of  manganese  1.00 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  7.50 

Carbonate  of  lime  6.00 

Silica  ;  insoluble  matter  30.00 
Bi-sulphate  of  iron  0.60 
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Water  5.05  water 

100.00  .lumlna 

Percent  of  metallic  iron  54.86  Loss 


100.00 


7.00 

2.25 

0.15 


Specimen  contains  22.05  metallic 
iron. 


Iron  Ore  from  same  locality 
as  preceding: 


Iron  Ore  from  Lit.  Laffee- 
another  bed: 


Carbonate 

of 

iron 

66.67 

Carbonate  of  iron 

59 . 54 

Per  oxide 

of 

iron 

2.55 

Per  Oxide  of  iron 

14.57 

Carbonate 

of 

manganese 

Trace 

Lime  and. Magnesia 

0 . 50 

Carbonate 

of 

lime 

8.25 

Carbonate  manganese 

0.50 

Alumina 

2.25 

Alumina 

0.50 

Silica  L.  insoluble  matter 

15.90 

Water 

4.50 

water 

6.10 

Loss 

0.59 

Loss 

0.28 

silica  &  insoluble  mat 

.40.00 

100.00 

This  speciman  contains  55.96  percent 
metallic  iron 


100.00 

This  speciman  contains 
52.52  percent  metallic  iron 


Iron  Ore  from  Lit.  Laffee  Mine, 
Pottsville 


Iron  Ore  from  Za chari ah  Hun, 
Pottsville 


Composition  in  100  parts: 

Carbonate  of  iron 

59 . 54 

Per  Oxide  of  Iron 

14.57 

Carbonate  of  manganese 

0.50 

Lime  and  magnesia 

Trace 

iilumina 

0.50 

Silica  and  insoluble  matter 

40.00 

’water 

4.60 

Loss 

0.29 

100 . 00 

Specimen  contains  52.52  per 

cent 

metallic  iron 


Carbonate  of. iron  51.07 
Per  Oxide  of  iron  14.57 
Carbonate  of  manganese  1.25 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  2.20 
Alumina  1 . 00 
Silica  insoluble  1.44.80 
..ater  mat.  5.00 
Loss  0.51 


100.00 

Specimen  contains  25.05  per 
cent  metallic  iron 


Iron  Ore  from  Zachariah  Kun: 

Carbonate  of  iron 
Per  Oxide  of  iron 
Car Donate  of  manganese 
Carbonate  of  lime 


55.15 
2  . 10 
2.59 
0.92 


Iron  Ore  from  Guinea  Hill, 
Pottsville : 

Carbonate  of  iron  51.55 
rer  Cxide  of  iron  Trace 
Manganes e  Tr a  c  e 
silica  unsoluble  n.  t.  51.08 
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Carboncte  of  magnesia  8,79  ater 

Alumina  0.91  Loss 

oilica  and  unsolxxble  matter  21.52 

100.00 


6 . 06 
0.02 
100.00 


Specimen  contains  41.38  percent 
metallic  iron 


Specimen  contains  57.14  per¬ 
cent  metallic  iron 


Iron  Ore  from  York  Farm 

Rabbit  Role  Vein,  Pottsville 


Carbonate  of  iron  43.35 
Per  Oxide  of  iron  15.06 
Carbonate  of  manganese  2.03 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  5.11 
Carbonate  of  lime  3.11 
-alumina  1.23 
Carbonaceous  matter  1.81 
oilica  &  unsoluble  matter  20.25 
Water  5.02 


100 . 00 


Iron  Ore  from  Port  Crrbon: 


Per  Oxide  of  iron  53.56 
Oxide  of  manganese  1.08 
Alumina  Trace 
Silica  and  unsoluble 

matter  36.01 
-ater  9.55 


100.00 


Per  cent  of  metallic  iron  - 
37.14 


3  ecimen  contains  55.55  percent 
metallic  iron 


explorations  v/ere  undertaken  to  discover  large  quantities  of 
this  ore  then  known  as  Black  Band  Iron  ore.  Veins  from  4  to  20  inch¬ 
es  in  thickness  were  found  in  the  upper  Red  Ash  measures.  The  ore 
was  said  to  be  rich  and  in  abundance,  while  the  coal  was  of  a  super¬ 
ior  qxiality  .and  the  future  was  favorable  to  increasing  the  prosperity 
o-  the  Schuylkill  Region.  Inducements  of  the  most  favorable  char¬ 
acter  xor  investments  of  capital  in  the  iron  and  coal  business  v/ere 
made;  and  trie  supposed  inexhaustable  supply  of  coal  and  iron  was  an 
important  advantage  in  the  comparative  limited  ca  :ital  to  carry  on 
iron  v/orks .  Furnaces  were  erected  to  vise  this  ore,  and  with  coal 
close  at  hand  it  appeared  to  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  St. 
Clair  Furnace  was  the  first  to  be  erected  by  Burd  Patterson,  hsouire, 
lor  the'  ourpose  of  using  the  ore  of  the  anthracite  coal  measures,  in 
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1859  and  finished  in  1844.  The  second  was  built  at  Hew  Philadelphia 
and  put  in  blast  oeptemoer  17,  1841,  both  of  which  were  successful 
in  'reducing  iron  rom  the  ore,  ut  the  quantity  of  ore  was  so 

small  that  as  a  commercial  product  it  was  a  failure.  The  St.  Clair 
x-urnace  was  compelled  to  use  ores  from  distant  points  v/hile  the  New 
Philadelphia  furnace  was  sold  in  1345  to  Messrs.  Pomroy  and  Harben— 
son  who  continued  operating  it  as  a  charcoal  furnace  and  later  aban¬ 
doned  it.  The  advocates  of  the  Black  Band  ore  still  maintained  their 
belief  that  the  ore  was  in  sufficient  ouantity  for  commercial  mrposes 
and  continued  the  search  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  -  r . .  McGinnis  was  so  impressed  with  the  same  idea  that  he 

sank  several  shafts,  one  near  Port  Carbon  close  to  the  Pennsylvania 
-.ailroad  tunnel  and  another  at  Y/adesville.  Both  shafts  showed  sever¬ 
al  small  seams  of  ore  but  proved  a  dismal  failure  in  finding  the  ore 
in  quantity. 

These  shafts  are  still  known  as  the  Black  Band  Shafts. 

As  late  as  1067  Benjamin  Bannan  of  the  Miners  Journal  Statis¬ 
tics  was  one  of  its  strongest  advocates  and  believed  that  some  day 
the  ore  v;ould  be  found  in  large  quantities.  In  his  statistics  of 
that  dai>e  he  says,  "The  original  maginnes  in  the  Primrose  Vein  is  a 
true  KLack  Srnd  0;'-‘  the  raost  valuable  kind;  while  other  beds  ere  clay 
carbonates  of  perhaps  not  less  valuable  when  compared  with  other  ones, 
the  mines  o  ened  on  these  beds  are  on  the  most  primitive  scale  and 
conducted  with  limited  capital  and  equally  limited  e:  ^,rrc.0j  u-nt 

e^ee  ' slowly  but  steadily  into  a  permanent  and  valuable  iron 
'  ss  wnich  in  our  opinion  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  be 
ily  roductive  with  our  coal  trade",  end  later,  "  o  f--cl  satir 
that  there  are  large  quantities  of  Black  Band  ore  in  the  Schuylkill 
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Region  in  the  upper  Red  Ash  measures,  the  beds  ranging  from  6  to  50" 
in  thickness,  but  it  is  found  in  the  most  bo.rren  ortion  of  our  coal 
region  which  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent". 

The  Black  Band  ores  of  the  Coal  Region  are  distributed  over, 
large  areas,  and  are  generally  found  enclosed  in  heavy  walls  of  rock, 
too  thin  and  of  low  grade,  to  mine  economically. 

On  November  24,  1876  Mr.  Samuel  Y.hitney  applied  for  a  lease  on 
the  Valley  Nurnace  lands  to  Mine  Black  bond  Iron  Ore.  He  developed 
a  vein  of  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  ore  of  which 
yielded  15  percent  of  iron  but  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
commercial  purposes  and  was  abandoned. 

There  may  be  a  few  isolated  cases  where  the  ore  lays  close  to 
the  coal  vein  which  would'  admit  of  mining  the  ore  in  conjunction  with 
the  coal,  out  this  condition  is  exceptional  and  unfortunately  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  commercial  purposes. 

If  the  fact  could  be  established  that  the  Black  Band  ore  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  region  and  in  quantities  as  resorted,  it  would 
have  Deen  an  important  section  to  the  coal  fields  and  would  have  given 
additional  employment  to  many  miners  of  coal  and  iron  ores,  as  well 
as  employees  of  furnaces  of  the  region.  But  the  failure  of  discover- 

i 

ing  large  cuantities  of  ore  did  not  deter  the  erection  of  furnaces  and 
r°Hinr  mills  in  Schuylkill  Count 7/,  as  the  following  list  will  show 
the  faith  Capital  had  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

NOR GTS 

New  Ringgold  v'orge  on  Little  Schuylkill  River  1812 

iut*  ^rnon  Norge  on  Little  Schuylkill  River  erected 

by  George  Nocht  and  baniel  Graeff  1813 

Abandoned  f  h- v 


. 


- 

' 

. 

. 

* 

- 


1319 

1328 


line.  Grove  Tilt  Hammer  Forge  erected  by 
Peter  Filbert 
Abandoned 

he  forge  was  erected  to  manufacture  cutlery 
and  was  successfully  operated.  Itr  abandon¬ 
ment  was  due  to  being  In  the  line  of  construction 
of  the  Union  ^anal. 

Susanna  Forge  on  Little  Schuylkill  Liver 

erected  in  1829  ^nd  later  changed  to  Lolling 


Mills  in  1850 
Hecla  Forge  on  Little  SchuyllciJ  1  Liver  1830 
iut .  Vernon  a'orge,  on  Little  Schuylkill  niver  1851 
Port  Clinton  Forge  on  Little  Schuylkill  “iver  1355 


Ege, 

Port  Clinton  Forge  erected  by  George^in  1855  and  changed  to  a 
“oiling  Mill  by  Calvin  uertolette  about  1859  who  operated  it  a  3hort 
time  when  sold  to  Robert  Inness  who  continued  the  business  to  about 
1867  when  the  Mill  was  sold  by  the  Sheriff. 
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Valley  PLirnace  at  Hew  Philadelphia 

Erected  by  F.  W,  Geisenheimer  and  Co: :  any 

as  a  charcol'.e  furnace 

Lebuilt  to  use  anthracite  coal 

Sold  to  roraro:  and  Harbenson 

Abandoned  about 


1805 

1835 

1845 

1343 


Jeiferson  furnace  at  “uburn 

greeted  as  a  charcoal  furnace  end  forge  by  John  Pott;  1806 

c eo .  Focht ,  Superint endent . 

Rebuilt  at  Jefferson  Station  by  John  C.  Kauffman  and  Bro.  1879 


. .  ew 


uinggold  rtirnrce  on  Little  Schuylkill  aiver 
Hew  Ringgold  Forge  erected 

Rebuilt  ;ideon  Bast,  F, ...  Huj  h<  .bi  h 

for  a  new  mek  od  of  making  steel 
Abandoned  - 

Rebuilt  as  a  furnace  b;  L.3.  Sillyman, 

Jacob  Huntzinger  and  Ecnanuel  Bast 
Put  in  blast. 


1312 

P'ocht 

1867 

1070 

1372 
.e  t .1874 


.  - 


. 


. 


•  c 


. 


* 


pane  ?i'59 

Purchased  by  Philadel  hie  <■  .leading  ir.ilrond  July  14,  1379 
-  Leased  to  Lavlu  Longnecker  c  ber,  1  57 

rut  in  blast,  ,  Nov.  4,  1  79 

Leased  to  William  Kau  •  -  Como any  c*  17,  1 

abandoned  - 


Stanhope  Furnace  at  tine  Grove 

erected  in  13  55  as  a  charcoal  ,‘urnace  h 
George  Lckert  and  Simon  Guilford  and  was 
converted  to  an  anthracite  furnace  in  1844 
b  Adam  or  Galvin  and  John  or  own  who  operated 
it  from 

kachariah  Bsttorf 
William  Starr 
Wynkoop  broLhers 
when  abandoned. 


1  44-1850 

1862-1864 

1364 

1870-1875 


Pioneer  Furnaces  at  Pottsvi.  lc 

Originally  erected  by  william  Layman  v/lio  operated 

^  fr°m  1859-1841 

..hen  ne  sold  his  interests  to  William  .....  Marshall 

ana  Co.  who  continued  operating  the  furnace  to  1 545 
v  cn  on  meeting  with  iinancia.1  loses  leased  it  to 
Dr.  g.g.  Palmer  who  under  the  management  of  fhomas 
Richards  continued  the  business  to  1846,  ‘when  it  was 
out  of  blast  during  the  d.e  ression  in  she  iron  trade, 
ko.  1  Furnace,  Layman*s  furnace  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  Atkins  brothers 
rut  in  blast  in  1360,  abandoned 
No.  2  Furnace  erected  by  Atkins 
Put  in  blast  November  1,  1366 
■o.  3  Furnace  erected  by  Atkins 
Put  in  blast  1873 

Last  two  furnaces  were  abandoned  about 


abut 
r others 

r others 


1355 

1895 

1365 


1372 

1397 


Gt.  Glair  iUrnrce 

i ected  oy  burd  Patterson  in  1839  completed  in 

°?i§inallLereCted  1  or  mr’00se  of  using  the  ores 

oi  one  anthracite  coal  measures,  but  no  effort  had 

acen  made  to  mine  the  ore  economically.  1,000  ton  of 
the  blacii  Band  ore  was  mined  in  the  vicinity  .of  St. 

err  and  was  smelted  at  the  Pioneer  furnace  at  Potts- 
ville  with  rood  results. 

James  Lanigan  rebuilt  in 
Aoandoned 


1344 


1365 

1375 


Port  Carbon  rUrnac.e 

r.rected  by  Schuylkill  iron  Company, 

'...I'.  Boyer,  Presi  ent 

Put  in  blast  be.) t ember  12,  1372 

Purchased  by  Philadelphia  c  ue  .dim 

Abandoned 


Coni  (b  Iron  Co. 


1870 

1877 

1331 


■ 

. 


. 

.  . 


. 
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miner  sv-i  lie  Furna  ce 

erected  by  a  Stock  Company  iii  1869 

The  principal  stock  holders  were:  ;..e.c  ;rs.  hear,  Harley, 
huffy,  Crawford  ano  others. 

It  v/as  in  olast  to  1873  when  the  Company  failed,  end  the 
stock  purchased  by  C.lonel  V.ynkoop  who  continued  operat¬ 
ing  it  to  1889  when  it  v/as  abandoned. 


Schuylkill  Haven  Direct  Iron  Furnace 

This  furnace  was  a  new  method  of  producing  iron  direct 
from  the  ore.  Subscriptions  amounting  to  ,70,000  were 
subscribed  or  the  erection  of  the  furnace  and  was  com- 
leted  In  1863.  F.C.  Zuliok  was  the  first  President  with 
Thomas  ,ren,  Joseph  Patterson,  Charles  Y/iltrout  and  Charles 
keck  as  Directors.  After  a  short  exist ance  it  roved  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  in  1875  was  rebuilt  as  a  rolling  mill  by  a  new  com- 
■  :  ■  Lth  --  Weis singer.  President,  Leon  -  s  end  others  a 
Directors  who  operated  to  1874. 

..eissinger  and  medlar  operated  it  a3  a  rolling  mill  during 
1875.  i. eissinger  operated  as  sole  roprietor  from  1875  to 
1880  selling  2/3  of  his  interests  to  George  .  aercher  an 
C.F.  Hahn  who  continued  its  operation  to 

The  following  statement  Is  the  capacity  and  -reduction  of  these 


furnaces  during  the  several  years  of  their  operation: 


Capacity  _  ..  rod-nation  Conr umed 


1350 

1357 

1865 

1872 

1872 

tons 

ton/ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

St  anho  e 

5000 

3500 

3500 

500 

2768 

1200  ore 

550  flux 

1000  coal 

St.  Clair 

— 

6000 

. .  ■  r  1 

5800 

5720 

12000  ore 

5824  flux 
11200  coal 


2500  4600  5000  4596  15535  9106  ore  -  noduc 

4189  flux  15335 
ton  ,  254  coal  wit 

31770  ore,  151C 
'hr,  !6  '0  coal. 


In  1364  Stanhope  Furnace  was  in  blast  15  vies. 
St*  Clair  "  52  " 

i ioneer 


I 


52 


n 


* 


.  . 


* 


* 


' 

* 
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In  1875  the  Pioneer  had  two  furnaces  in  blast  12  months  and  one  in 
blast  10  months.  The  three  t  o  ,606 

tons  of  pig  iron.  To  produce  this  amount  of  pig  iron  there  were 

used: 

46,562  ton3  of  iron  ore 
20,400  11  limestone 

57,060  "  coal 

105,825  tons  of  material 

The  iron  ore  principally  used  was  Hermitite  from  Lehigh,  >erks  and 
Northampton. 


xiOLLinG  iaILLS 

After  the  success  in  smelting  the  ores  with  anthracite  coal 
there  followed  the  erection  of  rolling  mills  to  utilize  the  >ro- 


duct  of  the  furnaces,  a  list  of  which  is  here  a  wended: 

-ishbach  tollin'  mill  built  by  Harris,  urnish  &  Como any, 

Pottsville  “  1851 

l clo  ill to  Rolling  kill  built  by  Lee  fright  and  Company, 

Pottsville  1854 

O' r  bon  moiling  Jill  organized  by  John  Pott,  .,t.  Carbon  1865 

rort  Caroon  Rolling  Mill  built  by  Schuylkill  Ini.  Co. 

2.P.  Boy.er,  President  1866 

lamaqua  Rolling  kill  built  by  John  Ralston  &  Company  1865 

0  •‘1  111  lla'en  Rolling  Mill  built  by  Weissinger  &  Gideon 

fast  a 


These  mills  made  a  speciality  of  rolling  rails  for  the 
numerous  railroaos  then  under  construction,  and  the  first  steel 
c;  -pea  rails  from  anthracite  pig  metal  were  rolled  at  the  Tamaqua 
111  in  1869'  --u-  ■  --  have  passed  out  of  existence. 


. 


. 


. 
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the  i?'ishbach  Mills  being  the  last  one  abandoned  in  1951. 

‘ihe  number  or  tons  of  rails  rolled  at  these  mills  in  1865- 


1364  v  ere : 

1365 

1864 

Capacity  of  Mills, 
1864 

Palo  .alto 

6000  tons 

5727  tons 

12,000  tons 

Fishbach 

1900 

2505 

7 ,  Q00 

1872  1873 

18,  12, i  <  3 

Ht .  C  rbon 

Polled  boiler  iron 

2,000  tons 

The  Fishbach  Mills  rolled  both  T  rails  and  her  iron.  The 
Schuylkill  Haven  Mill  was  originally  built  as  a  furnace  on  a  new 


princi  >al  of  smelting  ores  direct  from  the  ore  but  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  was  changed  to  e  rolling  mill  for  bar  iron  in  1874. 

ihe  at .  Carbon  boiling  Hill  Company  was  organized  by  John 

loui  m  1865  with  a  capital  of  .,,>200,000  subscribed  by  nhode  Island 

Cc*  pi 

-  ev  York  and  Pottsville^  The  mill  was  designed  for  rolling  boiler 
iron  and  in  1366  was  added  a  nail  mill.  The  machinery  was  built 
at  the  Orchard  Iron  Works  in  Pottsville,  the  castings  of  which  were 
t.ne  heaviest  made  at-  that  date.  After  numerous  financial  troubles, 

it  was  offered  for  sale  by  James  Inness  and  finally  destroyed  by  fire 

In  1879. 

I  In  March  1869,  John  Ralston,  A.L.  Thomas  and  William  Parkinson 

of  Tama-  ua,  ochuylkill  County,  obtained  letters  Patent  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  otates  Government  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  wrou  ht 
xron  ano  steel.  This  invention  consisted  of  using  uLn  the  cuddling 
furnace  for  making  steel  direct  or  improving  wrought  iron. 

A  nE;tlve  lron  ore  found  in  York  County  and  mown  at  that  time 
as  ohickhauser  ore  was  mixed  with  the  pig  iron  in  charging  the  pudd- 
lxrv  furnace.  Under  this  -recess  steel  was  .reduced.  uu  t 


' 

•  - 

. 


.  - 


. 
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steel  made  was  puddled  at  the  Tamaoua  Rolling  Mill  and  the  rails 
rolled  ai  toe  -  alo  iilto  Rol  ling  j  ill  at  i’ottsville.  e  machinery 
at  t  (  1  aiuftqua  hill  wa  not  of  sufficient  ;ower  to  roll  heavier 

than  30  lb.  rails.  During  suwnerof  1869  steel  was  made  under 
the  rocess  at  the  Montour  .,orks  at  Danville  and  the  Abbat  Iron 
Company's  works  at  Baltimore.  The  oroduct  in  the  later  case  was 

Tne  Llnira  Rolling  Mills’  entire  product  in  1869  had  been 
stcel  caPPOd  rails  made  by  this  rocess.  All  of  these  rails  were 
used  in  the  tracks  of  the  rie  Railroad. 

The  decline  of  the  iron  trade  in  Bchuylkill  County  may  be 
said  to  begin  about  1881. 

“from  the  year  1882  a  general  decline  took  place  in  the  price 
,  °*  iron  irom  v26  a  ton  which  had  been  the  --verage  from  May  13  30 
to  *18.50  in  1884  and  as  low  as  $15  in  1385.  In  the  last  two  years, 
a  competition  almost  unknown  in  former  years  encountered  in  the 
markets  previously  controlled  by  the  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Bchuylkill  Valleys.  In  consequence  of  the  low  freight  rates  the 
iron  made  with  cheap  coke  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  from  cheap 
ores  in  Virginia  and  Alabama  were  brought  to  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Hew  inland,  and  sold  at  sufficiently  low  prices  to  compete  with 
ohe  better -known  brands  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

"During  the  last  quarter  of  1883  fifty-seven  percent  (57*>)  of 
the  furnaces  in  the  bchuylkill * Valley  were  out  of  blast;  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1384  sixty-five  percent  (65.;,)  were  idle; 
no  m  t  ist  or  1335  only  twenty-nine  er  cent  (29,  )  or  little  more 
than  one  qua  ter  were  in  operation.  Like  productions  took  place 
in  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  Rolling  ills  and  rail 


. 


. 


. 


mills  were  closed  or  made  to  produce  -  •  roduct'1. 

-  P  is.  It.  i.  Re oort  of  1  ■  <5. 

Ti  iS  competition  \  orerunner  of  the  end  of  the  furnace 

and  rolling  mills  in  Schuylkill  County  from  which  the  trade  never 
recovered. 


|  GOAL  ih..  JA 

In  the  year  1820  coal  was  scarcely  consumed  among  the  people 
oi  the  country  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  ihe  people  were  almost 
i.roiiv  -is  -endent  u  on  supplies  o.  wood  that  varied  re;  tly  in  rice 
from  season  to  season,  the  price  of  which  fluctuated  at  different 
periods  oi  .the  year  from  five  to  ten  dollars.  In  winters  of  long 
duration,  it  was  sometimes  even  as  high  as  fifteen  or  more  dollars 
a  cord.  At  that  time  both  the  Lehigh  and  Sc  uylkill  Canals  had  been 
completed,  but  the  coal  •  ith  which  they  had  to  e  Ly  the  market  did 
not  cone  rapidly  into  use.  It  was  thought  almost  impossible  that  it 
copld  be  made- to  burn  at  all, and  some  very  c  urious  stories  were  told 
I-  relation  to  the  early  efforts  to  '  ring  it  into  use.  The  market, 
so  far  as  it  existed,  was  supplied  with  English  coal,  the  orice  of 
ich  was  rare It  as  low  as  ten  dollars  nc  often  vucb  higher.  The 
amount  of  antoracite  coal  sent  to  mar  ret  from  ichuylkill  Count,  in 
,jA':  n  °-le  Cel.ivh  G  nsl  hac  been  in  operation  for  five  years  and 

l'°  -  11  '  ■|C-1  •  ,  -  1 ,  v  v  .  .  y  1850 

grown  to  '4,084  tons  and  as  the  difficulty  of  urning 

radually  being ^noved,  while  its  sur  bc- 

more  fully  demonstrated, .there,  seemed  at  length,  after  ten 


. 


. 


. 
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n  o  lor s  t 3  "11  concerned,  r$c  ie  -ror  ct  of  th<  .r 
being  remunerated  for  their  large  c:  enditures . 

In  lit!  t hr  operators  had  rt  eked  a  1  rr-e  lount  o  coal 
mined  durim  thi  winter  monl  in  antic]  >"tion  of  doin"  p  ip.rcre 

e  opening  of  the  canal.  S  culation  •  ae  Li  n 
im  ulse  to  the  trade  and  coal  was  shi  ->ped  in  large  quantities  to  a 
market  that  was  soon  over  supplied.  This  resulted  in  the  price  of 
coa.l  being  reduced  to  1.50  at  the  landings  and  4.00  a  ton  deliver— 
|  ed  at  Philadelphia. 

‘this  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  mines  and  for  the  first 
time  the  operators  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  over  pro¬ 
duction. 

ie  lov  rice  of  coal  h  d  ■  cited  e  feet  on  t"  e  mar  et. 

People  who  had  always  burnt  wood  substituted  coal.  The  supply  was 
soon  exhausted,  with  no  prospects  of  *odue  ore  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands.  The  o  erators  made  an  effort  to  re-open  their  collieries  but 

" 

ooat  len  and  labor  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

!rhe  scarcity  of  labor  caused  an  advance  of  wages.  Toll  ral 
Increased  on  the  canal  from  1.55  to  .5.50  a  ton  for  deliver; 
Philadelphia. 

~n  1' '32  Ci^e  o  erators  wen  in  anticipation  of  a  orosoerous 

ec..r  as  the  market  was  bare  oi  coal;  they  made  the  nec  lmprove- 

or  a  large  production,  but  the  condition  of  the  trade  at  the 

enc.  of  t  e  season  did  not  warrant  the  e:  )ense  a?  the  decline  of  the 

:  s  -  culators  was  evidence  that  the  prosperous  ;  err  wa  built  on  no 

of  1  erators  were  forbod’into  bank¬ 

ruptcy. 


* 


J, 
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In  1853  the  specula  ions  in  coal  lands  :k  .nc  ibout 

reached  their  end  and  the  operators  began  to  feel  a  little  lore  con¬ 
fident  of  reclaiming  the  lost  market  cue  in  a  great  measure  to  soecu- 
lation. 

At  the  close  of  the  canal  season  the  outlook  v,  s  anything  but 
/ promising  as  the  operators  were  ruined  and  capital  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  coal  fields,  the  large  production  of  coal  which  the  operators 
had  prepared  for  a  prosperous  year  was  raying  at  the  landings  as  there 
was  no  market  for  it.  Stagnation  in  bu sines  -  neral  throughout 
the  country. 

During  the  fev;  months  after  the  canal  o  >ened  for  the  1334  season 
,  the  trade  was  slug,-  ish  and  cont_nued  to  Mid  bummer  before  the  landings 
were  cleared  of  the  1855  supply. 

A  financial  panic  brought  on  by  political  conditions  causing 
unrest  throughout  the  county,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  local  busi- 
ness.  Goal  dropped  in  price,  ut  its  use  was  becoming  more  extended. 

Many  of  the  ship  owners  along  the  Atlantic  Sea  board  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  low  price ,  to  improve  their  shipping  facilities. 

•ihe  wages  of  mechanics  were  low  and  they  started  building  ves¬ 
sels  ad  a  te  for  steam  ropelling,  a  large  n  mber-o  which  were  con- 
r  ocean  .  ..  ation.  ieral  opinion  rtained  by 

c  is  new  mar  ice  t  ior  coal  •  as  that  t  e  trade  would  be  '  rently  improved 
in  1835. 

n  1335  there  had  been  a  gradual  increo.se  in  the  consurption 
Oj.  coal  lor  domestic  no  manufacturing  our  oses;  it  war  apecte  th-  t 
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steam  navigation  would  still  further  increase  coi  1  tion.  The  market 
was  bare  of  coal  when  regular  shipments  be  n  in  April.  The  coal  tr;  de 
v as  in  a  flourishing,  condition  en  in  M:  y  the  individual  boatmen  on 
the  canal  struck  for  hi 'her  toll  rates  on  cargo  lots  to  Philadelphia. 
..hile  the  strike  caused  a  curtailment  in  the  shipments,  the  navigation 
Company 1  s  boats  supplied  th  o  c  trade  and  the  strikers  re¬ 

turned  without  accomplishing  their  object. 

as  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the  'coal  trade  the  operators 
again  made  improvement  at  their  mines  to  increase  their  production. 

The  loss  of  labor  that  had  left  the  region  in  former  years  was 
nov;  a  serious  handicap  in  the  shortage  of  labor.  As  a  result  wages 
increased  as  well  as  the  price  of  coal.  A  ter  a  prosperous  business 
throughout  the  year,  the  boating  season  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  clo  - 
by  col  weather  in  November.  After  the  close  of  the  canal,  the  mines 
-■c  worked  to  late  December  acctu  ly  of  coal  Tor 

t  he  f o 1 lowin  ye  ar . 

The  improvements  at  the  mines  in  preparation  for  the  1357  trade 
nad  a  large  supply  on  hand  at  the  landings  on  the  ooening  of  the  canal 
m  April .  Regular  shipments  began  and  operators  looked  forward  to 
another  prosperous  year.  _>ut  a  financial  panic  taking  place  through¬ 
out  e  Country  was  destructive  to  msiness,  and  its  effect  on  the  coal 
trade  was  ruinous.  Operators  were  left  with  large  supplies  of  coal 
on  their  hands  and  mining  was  suspended. 

t 

In  1342  the  first  serious  strike  occurred,  when  1500  men  and 
laborers  struck  lor  higher  wages.  The  miners  er<  receiving  7 
Cents  and  t  e  laborers  70  cents  pe  day,  paid  in  store  orders.  The 


. 
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operators  finally  agreed  to  pay  .1.10  for  miners  and  80  cents  or 
laborers  in  money  with  the  understanding  that  should  the  coal  trade 
warrant  t  e  increase,  o;  v,  r-  i/:  m'-ver.  nt  in  the  business, 
ers  accepted  the  proposition  and  returned  to  work  and  later,  on  the 
recovery  or  business  chey  received  the  increase  that  was  continued 
throughout-  the  year,  1  145. 

Excerpts  from  Henry  Carey's  "Coal,  Its  Producers  and  Consumers" 
i-L  ....  Borda's  "Meditation  on  Coal",  both  of  wl  m  were  prominent  land- 
owners  sn  coal  o  aerators : 

"hhe  coal  men  in  1837  were  prepared  for  furnishing  two  million 
tons,  but  the  British  free  trade  cut  down  the  market  to  about  one-half 
of  this  tonnage.  It  was  not  until  the  old  mills  and  furnaces  were 
a  : in  brought  into  operation,  and  until  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Country,  under  the  Act  of  1342,  caused  the  building  of  new  ones,  that 
aemand  lor  coal  rose  to  a  level  v/itht  he  preparation  made  for  its 
.Ai  ly.  It  was  not  until  them,  that  the  coal  trade  partook  of  the 
Lmation  that  for  wv.'o  years  previously  had  existed  in  all  trades, 
oy  1345  the  consumption  rose  to  two  millions.  All  or  this  war  sun- 
‘  i  machinery  that  had  teen  prepared  ;  c  ars  >efore,  and  hat 

had  remained  idle,  or  half  employed,  during  the  calamitous  years  which 

distinguished  the  close  of  the  British  free  trade  period  of  1341  and 

1342. 

In  the  period  that  intervened,  there  had  been  no  inducements 
to  commence  any  new  o  .ons  or  enlarge  the  old  ones;  or  coal  paid 

. 

increased  demand  there  had  een  a  small  increase  in  mice,  but  swill 

r-  )c nditures  and  the  cons eon  nee  was  that 


. 
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late  as  1844  the  >aralysis  in  regard  to  all  coni  ro  ert 
complete.  Land  could  be  bought,  everywhere,  or  half,  and  often  'or 

llti  had  been  made  upon  it.  The  sole 

reason  why  the  chief  cart  of  the  coal  region  did  not  change  hands 
was  that  at  Sheriff *s  Saif  r  it  would  not  discharg  mortgaj  es. 

■With  1346  there  came  an  improvement.  New  factories  and  new  furnaces 
made  demand  for  all  that  could  be  supplied  from  the  old  works  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  disposition  to  engage  in  preparation  for  a  further  increase. 

The  coal  region  became  again  prosperous,  not  because  oi  high  urices, 

I  out  because  c.  steady  demand  conseouent  in  on  the  growing  ros  >erity 
of  the  community.  The  price  in  that  year  but  little  exce  Led  4  per 
ton,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  year  was  almost  exec tin  four  dollars. 

, 

receipts  for  it  were,  therefore,  but  a  little  more  than  9,000,000, 
out  of  \  ic  had  to  :  e  aid  t]  ning,  the  cost  er- 

intendence,  repairs  to  machinery,  the  wear  end  te  r  of  boats,  cars 
and  locomotives,  the  hire  of  men  and  horses,  rent  of  wharfs  and  the 
commission  of  dealers,  before  there  remained  a  dollar  for  the  ueoule 
who  had  constructed  the  roads  and  canals  and  had  made  the  various  im¬ 
provements  cn  the  land.  During  nearly  tl  e  ole  of  the  years  that  had 
elapsed,  these  people  had  been  deprived  of  dividends  while  their  roads 
and  machinery  had  been  gradually  wearing  out.  Almost  everything  had 
no\.  to  be  re  iced  \nc!  new  expenditures  were  renuired  to  enable  t  e 
old  wor  to  maintain  competition  with  the  new  ones.  The  Schuylkill 

6-  nal  v. a  enlarged  at  the  cost  of  millions  and  cn  ines  of  re  ter 

wired  to  ta.:e  the  place  of  those  which  had  previously 
ocen  in  use.  All  these  things  were  done,  or  being  done,  when  suddenly 


. 
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the  tariff  of  1346  was  substituted  for  that  of  1842.  For  a  short 
period  the  railroad  speculation  maintained  the  price  of  iron,  but 
furnaces  and  mills  ceased  to  be  built.  By  1843  the  coal  men  began 
to  learn  that  while  they  had  been  preparing  or  an  increased  demand 
tne  foundation  u  on  v.uich  they  rested  had  been  entirely  destroyed  end 
the  increase  had  consequently  not  come.  After  a  ser¬ 

ies  oi  years  Oi  ruin,  unexampled  in  the  History  of  this  country,  in 
relation  to  any  other  branch  of  trade,  r.hey  had  just  expended  anew 
-.11  t  le  little  rofit  of  a  year  or  two  of  moderate  prosperity  in  re¬ 
airing  damages  and  commencing  for  a  new  start  in  the  trade,  when  at 


once  tne  m:  met  was  cut  own  by  the  prohibition  -gainst  building 
1  mills  and  furnaces  that  was  contained  in  the  tariff  of  1846.  The 
■preparations  in  1346  and  1847  now  proved  a  source  of  ruin  to  most  of 
those  eng  ■  ed  in  the  coal  trade.  The  quantity  sent  to  market  in  1841 
and  1342  averaged  for  the  two  years  1,000,000  tons  and  the  price  was 
so  low  as  to  have  caused  almost  universal  ruin  among  the  operators 
who  oent  it.  From.  1842  to  1847  the  tonnage  increased  nearly  2,000,000 
tons  and  che  price g radually  rose  from  the  ruinous  one  of  *5.00  to  e 
er  tely  paying  one  of  4.00  pei  ton. 

"The  coal  '■rode  throughout  the  whole  of  the  season  of  1348 
raS  eX°eedlngly  dul1-  fte  Price,  early  in  the  season,  experienced 
r  rUln°US  fal1’  arld  did  not  recover;  nor  -.ere  there  reasonab  e  pros- 
an  Immediate  recovery  th<  ners,  the  la  orers,  end  the 
coal  c  ei  tors  were- alike  gloomy  and  alarmed.  The  high  orice  of  coal 

rtra°ted  gener<a  attention.  The  business  of  tie  manufacturers  which 
consumed  large  quantities  of  coal  were  less  active  and  prosperous  than 
in  1347  and  a  large  pei  cent  ape  of  families  in  the  cities  and  towns  were 
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)  obliged  to  reduce  their  liv::  •  3  user,  to  the  lov/est  oint  -  mn  ting 

year,  had  two  -  and  in  the  face  ox'  the  fact  that  tht  coal  brought  to 
tidewater  this  year  exceeded  by  more  than  500,000  tons  than  last  year, 
in  a  stringent  money  market,  coal  was  selling  thirty  eicent  higher 
than  last  year. 

“Prom  1  >47  to  1350  the  increase  was  only  374,000  tons  end  the 
rice  gradually  declined  until  it  reached  an  aver  e  of  ..5.35  when  the 
further  decline  was  arrested  by  the  great  freshet  of  September  1850 
by  which  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Canals  were  disabled  for  the  re- 

'  ox-  th(  scar  on.  But  for  that  occurrance,  there  would  probably 
•  have  oeen  nearly  4,000,000  tons  sent  to  market,  as  many  of  the  collier¬ 
ies  that  r.ad  been  started  in  1847  and  1348  were  becoming  largely  >ro~ 
emotive  of  coal  and  would  have  roduced  e.  state  of  tl  in;  s  as  bad  as 
that  which  existed  in  1842. “ 

-he  fol '.owing  table  is  the  tonnage  sent  to  market  from  the 
several  anthracite  regions,  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
from  1842  to  1853  inclusive  and  the  cargo  orices  of  Schuyl  ill  coal 
at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia : 


Year 

ons 
shi  '£d 

Schuylkill 

shipment 

;"it<  .•  ,sh 

1842 

1,108,000 

575,885 

4.25 

1843 

1,265,000 

700,217 

5.50 

1844 

1,651,000 

875,294 

o .  o 

5.57 

1845 

2,023,000 

1,131,752 

5.80 

5.62 

1846 

2,345,000 

1,295,923 

4.25 

4.12 

1347 

, 

1,650,831 

4.00 

5.75 

1848 

5 , 039 , 000 

1,717,521 

5.65 

3.50 

1849 

3,242, 

1,6  5,425 

4.10 

5.75 

1850 

•  j  •  ■  -  > 1 

1,  • 1  ,  ' 

3 . 50 

3 , 20 

1851 

4,429,000 

2,229,420 

3.25 

5 . 62 

1852 

4,903,000 

2,517,493 

5.50 

4.00 

1855 

5,195,000 

3 , 595, 605 

4.25 

4 . 50 

ith  1848,  commenced  the  downward  lent  in  orices,  and  this 

wa  continued,  steadily  through  1849,  1350  end  1851  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  the  iron  trade  was  in  a  decline,  accompanied  hy  a 
corrce  jondent  decline  in  the  demand  for,  and  rice  of  coal.  At 
length  it  reached  a  point  that  proved  ruinous  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  im  ortai  o<  it;  -- 

e  -rice  of  a  ton  o  '  best  fuel  in  the  world*,  after  having  trav¬ 
eled  more  than  on*  hundred  miles  to  a  mar  he  '• .  havin'*7  b*fn  i.em  than 

I  that  of  n  cord  of  ine  wood,  the  poorest  r  f  all  'v.el . 

In  the  face  of  t  is 'declining  market,  the  increase  from 
o , cOO , 000  (3,242,000)  ton  in  1849.  to  4,900,000  in  1852  ap]  ears  un¬ 
justified.  ut  it  has  generally  been  calculated  that  coal  might 
oe*  m  to  be  sent  to  market  in  about  a  year  from  the  trie  the  s  ude 
had  been  first  out  in  the  ground.  ith  the  gradual  develo  eient  of 
t,:  e  trade,  however,  more  extensive  and  expensive  works  are  found  to 
mi  site,  and  it  is  -recisely  as  ca.oital  has  thus  been  ap  lied 
to  the  business,  that  the  cc  shed. 

'*'  r-  •  have  cost  fr  .  $50,000  to  .100, j  •  hile  one  if  t  is  as 

r1  -  parti  all  !  in  operation  has  already  coat,  ouch  or  1  am  the 

laoer  sum.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  provi  or  an  increase  d 
reouirer  two  .  ears  if  not  more  o:>  preparr tionj  and  t  erefore,  that 
remaired  for  u<  e  increase  o  1851  must  heve  cc nenced  in  1849  and 
that  or  1852  in  1850  if  not  even  in  1849.  In  the  midst,1)  o\  ever,  of 
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r  bion,  the  market  had  in  a  -reat  degree 

had  the  furnace  eind  mill:  ce.*  .  tc  Lit,  ut 

great  numbers  went  out  of  operation,  and  many  passed  through  the  hands 
of  tne  sheriff;  and  the  consequence  to  the  coal,  trade  was  seen  in  the 
l  V  0  men  who  had  iven  their  means  to  the  opening  of  mines, 

the  building  of  houses  an  e  erecting  of  steam  er  nes, 
selves  bankrupt  and. were  to  a  great  extent,  sold  out  in  their  turn  by 
C  sheriff.  The  consumers  of  fuel  were  ly  lie  ,  it 

cost  of  the  ruin  of  a  large  ortion  of  the  producers.  The  times  of 
1841  had  returned.  British  free  trade  had  prostrated  them  then  and  it 
again,  its  effect  on  the  coal  trade  was  in  the  fact 

that  from  1849  to  1852  preparation  for  increase  was  entirel; 

The  foundries  of  the  coal  region,  that  but  a  few  yc-ars  before  had  been 
tay.ed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  were  now  idle  and  the  consequence  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  che  tv.ro  years  from  1849  to  1352  the  increase 
hao.  been  1,653,000  tons,  that  of  1852  was  but  471,000. 

..it  1  1  $52  came  an  increased  demand,  it  .restoration  of  prices 
to  the  oinu  at  which  they  had  stood  in  1846.  Again  nr eo ar at i on  began 
afresh  to  be  made;  ut  the  increase  demand  consecuent  unon  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  supply  of  large  consumption  of  coal  by  vessels  employ¬ 
ed  in  distant  trades,  could  not  at  once  be  supplied.  Three  whole  yeai 
had  oeen  lost  oy  the  destruction  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  in 

. 

In  1851  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
c  Pei'.nsjlvanl£  Goa],  Companies  lade  the  attemot  to  mono  olize  the 
1  '  •  ’  >  f;  1  ''Lr-  1  '  disadvantage  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  trade, 

i-l.e  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  its  attempt  to  over- 


come  t  la  olicy,  reduced  their  races  oh  coal*' find  in  order  to  success- 
c  i  ete  with  them,  they  arranged  with  the  wharf  owners  at  fort 
Richmond  to  secure  the  large  tonnage  from  the  Schuylkill  legion  at 
that  place. 

i'he  Schuylid.ll  Navigation  Canal  Conn  any  unav/are  of  the  cause 
r  lower  rates,  and  \  ithout  any  investi)  ation  on  their  part  im¬ 
mediately  lowered  their  tolls  thus  throwing  the  trade  into  confusion. 

•  i 

But  notwithstanding  this  confusion,  the  year  1352  was  a  prosperous 
year  for  the  coal  trade,  and  was  followed  by  a  prosperous  year  in 
1855  and  contl  lued  to  1  ...  n  it  reached  the  high  point  of  the  trade. 

Durino  these  years  of  prosperity  there  was  great  demand  for  coal 
igh  >riees  prevailed.  The  market  was  taking  all  the  coal  the 
mines  could  produce.  Furnaces  and  rolling  mills  throu 
country  were  v  or  dng'  full  cine  and  the  trade  had  a  rosey  o  tlook. 

The  operators  under  the  influence  o  mosoerous  times  began  sinking 
new  slopes  and  developing  the  old  ones,  contracting-  for  new  and  more  • 

■o',  erJ  il  machinery  so  as  to  maintain  the  tonnage  of  the  last  f ev  years. 

The  year  1855  still  continued  fairly  rosoerous  but  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  tonnage. 

In  she  early  part  of  1853  the  market  still  continued  fairly 
good  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  slump  in  the  coal 
trade.  In  order  to  orestall  any  loss  of  tie  prosperity  to  the  trade, 
in  1856  a  coal  association  was  formed  with  Samuel  Sillyman,  a  large 
and  influential  coal  operator  as  President.  The  effect  of  .t  is  assoc¬ 
iation  on  the  coal  trade  Is  quoted  from  Samuel  T.  Willey's  history 
of  Schuylkill  County. 

"The  efforts  of  Scranton  oroducers  to  mono  oliue  the  market 

/  e  it  a  parent  to  the  transport  at  ioh  Comuanies  operating  in  Sch- 

%  ♦ 
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uylld.ll  County  that  rivalry  'etween  then  v.ould  be  ruinous  to  their 
interests.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railr  ad  C< 

reduction  of  15  cents  from  fort  Richmond  to  Ncv  York  and  the  eastern 
©ts 1  based  bn  the  discovery  that  tolls  to  Port  Richmond  were  equal 
to  t  rice  of  v.  e  new  Yors  com  anies  in  t  e  liev  York  market,  but 
ere  lb  cent::  higher  for  the  eastern  markets .  The  Schuylkill  Navi¬ 
gation  Canal  Company  learning  of  this  arrangement  on  the  part  oi  its 
rival,  i hen  made  a  reduction  of  15  cents  ner  ton  by  Canal  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  which  unfortunately  unsettled  the  whole  trade,  as  the 
lork  companies  reduced  their  rates  in  a  corresponding  degree  and  the 
buyers  anticipating  another  season  of  ruinous  competition  pursued 
a  'Olicv,  detrimental  to  the  inter  :  t :  of  the  entire  coal  re  ji  nn* 

in  1357  the  Schuylkill  coal  operators  seeing  the  ruinous  state 
oi  the  coal  trade  began  to  seek  a  prevention  of  its  losses  by  enter- 
riv  into  an- agreement  with  John  Tucker,  President  of  the  Philadel  hia 
rn^  kailroad  who  resi  ned  ti:e  ;re  i  ency  and  took  the  lead  in 

t  e  regulation  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  trade. 

hr.  Tucker  had  been  operating  mines  in  ..chuylzill  County  and 
ericnced  the  many  troubles  of  operating  collieries  successfully 
;  nc  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  represent  the  field  of  operations 
The  panic  of  1357  came  and  with  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mr.  Tucker 
ne  a  unable  to  regain  the  lost  trade.  Again  quoti  .  «s 


History  of  Schuylkill  County: 

“1853  o  ened  with  a  gloomy  pros  ect.  The  are,  Lackawanna 

ana  western  Railroad  Company  sold  at  auction  1000  tons  of  coal  below 
c-i  c.il-r  -  ices  and  1  e  Schuylkill  operator:  were  compelled  to  seek 
lower  rates  of  transportation  or  be  driven  from  the  mar  ets. 
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The  -chuylwill  Wavvgatwon  Company  mode  no  reductions  in  tolls, 
but  allowed  the  burden  of  reduced  rates  to  all  on  the  boatman,  while 
the  kailroad  Company  me  e  just  suii'iclent  reduction  to  induce  the 
operators  to  continue  operations.  It  now  became  manifest  that  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  was  net  sufficient,  and  that  associate  ca  ’ital  was 

absolutel;  necessary  for  the  development  of •  the  Schuylkill  anthracite 
coal  re  lonM.  In  i  apei  re  d  b  re  :  Le  I  ttsvllle  scientific 
elation  by  I.  ..  ohe r  f er ,  he  said: 

"It  is  doubtles  unfavorable  to  the  profitable  working  of  our 

coal  beds  that  there  is  frequently  both  a  want  of  can ital  and  o:  the 

proper  concentration  of  that  which  exists.  Certainly  no  method  of 
mining  coal  can  be  economical  to  fit  out  a  number  of  separate  operat¬ 
ions  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale  with  all  the  necessary  engines 
and  other  improvements,  instead  of  selecting  a  suitable  point  from 
which  the  coal  of  severe.!  adjacent  tracts  could  be  worked  by  one 
large  operation  in  the  best  manner.  This  oiley  can  only  be  carried 
out  effectively  by  the  union  of  the  oroorietors  of  adjacent  tracts. 
Indeed,  the  pursuit  of  the  coal  below  water  level,  requiring  increas¬ 
ed  capital,  has  already  tended  to  the  concentration  of  the  business 
of  mining  in  fewer  hands " . 

where  were  a  number  of  operators  in  Schuylkill  county  from 
1 '<bu  to  1  >57  v  wo  O' -crated  their  -nines*  below  water  level;  and  In 
most  cases  became  bankrupt  due  to  the  increased  cost  in  evelopment 
ox  the  lower  levels  n<  the  expense  of  maintenance.  There  were  a 
ew  exceptions  who  had  unusually  rood  ana  cheaply  worked  collieries  . 

to  .  url  this  period  slopes  were  sunk 

to  lower  levels  as  the  upper  levels  became  exhausted. 


. 
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“Collieries  at  ..  ter  Level  were  c.hea  >.>.7  worked  when  nexthr 
coal  or  water  had  to  be  brought  u-  from  great  de >th.  when  the 
ventilation  was  simple  and  the  expense  ox  timbering  the  mine  was 
light ,  the  operator  was  able  in  a  few  cases,  to  make  a  living,  V 
when  it  became  necessary  to  sink  to  lower  levels  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  first  level  was  a  heavy  burden.  As  the  death  of  slooe 
increased  with  additional  expense  for  heavier  machinery  increasing 
the  cost  of  lifting  the  coal  and  discharging  the  water  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  v.ith  more  efficient  ventilation  and  heavier  timbering,  it  be¬ 
came  almost  impossible  with  the  low  rice  of  coal,  j  or  the  operator 
to  successfully  operate  is  colliery.  .-here  were  but  few  successful 
operators  working  collieries  at  these  lower  levels  1 nd  many  of  them 
were  obliged  to  part  with  their  mines.  The  few  who  made  a  bare 
living  during  this  period  were  working  near  the  surface.” 

extracts  from  Harris  .e port  of  1880. 

. fhe  following  were  the  number  os  operators  in  Schuylkill  County 


o  erating  above  and  below  water  level: 


Operators 

Above 

1350 

117 

120 

1851 

91 

78 

1852 

92 

86 

1853 

82 

62 

1854 

104 

76 

1355 

104 

94 

1856 

94 

1357 

86 

Total 

Coil’s. 

hi ament , 

44 

164 

1 , 7  , 

39 

117 

2,184,5 

52 

158 

2,51  ,495 

49 

111 

2,551,603 

69 

145 

2,936,670 

50 

144 

3 , 2 96 , 030 

140 

3,333,  5* 

112 

3,  , 

tons 


during  the  past  year  (1857)  the  falling  off  of  tonnage  to 
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tidewater  caused  a  feeling  or  unrest  in  the  bchuyl  ill  le  ion. 

It  a  rrears  that  the  middle  men  in  order  to  create  more  tonrv  ■  e 
from  the  Lehigh  region  had  been  mining  Indiscriminately  the  bed 
Ash  and  Y.hite  Ash  coal  from  the  Schuylkill  mines,  irrer  ective  of 
their  source  which  naturally  reflected  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  coal.  To  overcome  this  it  was  suggested  at  a 
meeting  of  operators  that  they  should  open  their  own  wharfs  and 
ship  the  different  coals  to  their  res  ective  wharfs.  This  was 
considered  impractical  as  most  of  the  operators  did  not  have  the 
means  of  purchasing  or  gaining  controlling  interest  in  the  wharfs, 
but  a  re*  of  the  large  mining  companies  who  old  their  own  coal 
>ro  'used  to  make  Imown  to  the  ou  lie  that  they  would  not  mix  their 
red  ash  and  white  ash  coal. 

Ihe  mixing  of  Schuylkill  coal  b  the  :n  .ddle  man  at  Port  .ich- 
mond  had  prejudiced  the  re  mutation  of  Schuylkill  coal  and  an  article 
in  the  Miners  Journal  of  1853  says: 

"As  regards  .e  mJLxing  rf  coal  -  Port  chmo?*d  ti  ers  is  ov--  r 

1  co'  ■'  m  ned  v  c1  n-  111  County 

u  t  nwr:  o  t  e  miners  of  coal,  or  hose  r-‘  or  e  ;•  ->.t r • 

ests  were  identical,  they  co-id  purchase  of  those  who  mine  a  similar 

:ind  of  coal,  and  a  judicious  mixing,  if  necessary,  would  not  injure 
the  quality  of  the  coal,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  operator 
not  to  injure  the  character  of  his  product. 

mines  no  coal  of  his  own,  buys  all  descriptions  i  t-  lowest  rates  and 
•  od  md  “ad  and  all  kinds  indir. criminate!-  ,  and  1  Pus  Me 
racter  of  Schuylkill  coal  is  injured.  There  are  Imown  Instances 
*7hen  all  kinds  of  trash  were  sold  as  Schuylkill  coal,  and  when  the 


. 


. 
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>ur  chaser  complained  of  the  character  o  fch<  ealer  has 

turned  and  o.  ered  Lehigh  or  so  le  other  coal  for  r  nle  o  ic  lie 

ie  agency,  which  he  guaranteed  as  a  pood  article.  < re  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  character  of  ichuylkill  coal  \  hen  n  t  im >ro  orly 
mix  d,  and  a  ell  ore  oared, 

"The  difficulty  consists  chiefly  in  producing  all  kinds  of  coal 
from  th«  soft  free  burning  to  oho  hard  hit©  ash,  while  other  anthra- 
cite  regions  generally  produce  only  one,  two  or  three  kinds  of  coal  -- 
all  of  v*'ich  is  hard  white  ash,  except  a  few  collieries  in  the  Shomok- 
in  region,  ‘the  situation  of  the  trade,  however,  is  t  the  operators 
could  not  take  wharfs  at  tort  Richmond  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
and  therefore,  we  second  the  suggestion  that  those  who  mine  and  sell 
their  own  without  iix_nr  had  otter  a  c  it  no  n  t  r  \  h  :•  col- 
•  umns  of  tie  Journal'1. 

Lie  year  1858  ooened  with  the  business  of  the  coal  region  al¬ 
most  entirely  suspended.  At  many  of  the:  collieries  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  head  at  wrork,  except  those  merely  to  attend  to  ihe  machinery 
and  keep  the  collieries  in  order. 

[There  v/ere  but  a  few  driving  gangways ,  and  there  was  no  dis¬ 
position  manifested  to  make  arrangements  for  increased  business  for 
the  coming  year,  except  where  collieries  were  partially  suspended 
during  the  last  year. 

‘‘she  sus  ension  of  the  collieries  is  unquestionably  the  wisest 
and  in  fact  the  only  policy  that  can  be  virsued  by  the  operators  in 
u:i0  absence  of  any  demand  for  coal,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
market.  This  policy,  it  is  true,  bears  extremely  hard  on  the  labor¬ 
in'  classes,  but  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  seems  it  cannot 
• >c  avoided.  The  re' ion  is  rep-red  to  meet  any  demand  that  may  be 


. 


. 
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made,  witl  but  little  ore  aration,  and  that  r<  aration  can  be  ma< 
whenever  the  demand  for  coal  requires  it.  Go-  d  coal  is  eAng  sold 
as  low  as  $1.70  per  ton,  in  order  to  start  and  put  some  of  the  al¬ 
most  starved  men  at  the  collieries  at  work.  The  quantity  sold  is 
small,  in  fact  there  is  no  use  in  fore..  ich  u:ion  the  market,  as 
it  is  not  wanted,  exce  .-t  by  few  i  s,  and  they  only  want  it 

in  small  cargos.  The  trade  is  dull  with  a  downward  tendency  in 
trices,  and  ohe  operators  have  decided  not  to  sell  their  coal  at  a 
io  5.,  they  will  sooner  close  up  their  .lines  entirely. 

11  _he  ueadinr  Railroad  Company  v  113  lease  he  fort  Richmond 
wharfs  and  applications  were  opened  for  any  o  the  coal  operators 
who  desired  to  take  a  wharf.  If  It  of  these  wharfs  could  be  placed 
in  che  ossesslon  oi  15  of  the  heaviest  operators  it  would  vastly 
ine  e  coal  .rade  at  rort  Richmond,  an  also  benefit 
character  of  Schuylkill  coal.  The  individual  operator  by  selling 
nm.  own  coc.l  c  o  short  credit  or  cash,  could  at  least  save  25  cents 
c  t  m,  insteed  of  selling  it  to  the  middle  men.  In  the  first  ilace, 
ic  would  oe  to  his  interest  to  ship  ’is  coal  in  the  best  condition, 
-ree  from  all  impurities,  but  when  sold  to  middle  men  at  low  rates, 
the  miners  know  that  their  coal  will  be  mixed  with  other  coals,  and 
io  loses  its  identity  as  tc  quality,  if  it  ossessed  ■  ny,  and 
io  no  motive  oo  clean  it  < roperly  so  long  as  he  can  find  sale  for  It 

Lvery  enort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  Railroad  to  gradually  place  their  wharfs  in  the  hands  of  heavy 
miners  of  coal,  even  if  it  requires  some  additional  facilities,  by 
extending  a  short  credit,  to  enable  those  of  limited  capital  to  ship 
u  iCi.r  coal  and  sum  their  a  er  .into  money  to  ay  t'.  era". 

-  toners  Journal  Statistics. 
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The  coal  t:node  has,  throughout  the  whole  o.  the  season  of  1350 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  been  exceedingly  dull.  The  rices,  early  in 
I  on,  a  ruinoui  all,  n  they  have  not  yet  recov¬ 

ered:  nor  is  there  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  immediate  recovery. 

There  has  been  no  material  increase  of  consumption  over  la.  t 
year,  for  manufacturing  purposes;  the  principal  increase  has  been 
for  steamboats,  and  similar  rur  oses  -  while  for  domestic  our  oses 
the  increase  has  maintained  its  usual  nercent  with  the  increase  of 
population.  The  whole  increase,  therefore,  is  less  than  one  half 
what  it  was  at  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  rospect  of  the 
miner,  the  laborer  and  the  coal  operator  alike  is  loomy  and  alarming. 

1850 

The  quantity  of  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  market  in  1349  was 
5,21i,641  tons;  an  increase  of  155,405  tons,,  over  184  . 

There  is  not  much  activity  in  the  region  at  present  and  but 
little  businesr  will  be  done,  unless  dealers  abroad  show  a  greater 
dis  os ^t ion  to  ur chase,  than  they  do  now . 

The  miners  and  laborers  are  becoming  restive  under  the  ore sent 

rates  of  wages  in  some  sections  of  the  region. 

% 

'-‘•hey  have  abundant  cause  to  become  so,  as  the  res  ent  r«  bes 

:  absolutely  below  the  living  point, 

..ages  must  rule  low  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  and 
particularly  so  long  as  the  iron  industry  of  the  country  (which  in 
normal  operation  consume  at  If ast  one-fourth  of  the  whole  roduct 
of  U'-.e  mines)  remain  rostrated. 

In  some  sections  of  this  region  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half 
the  miners  and  laborers  have  moved  from  the  county.  A  large  number 


♦ 
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have  gone  to  Pittston  on  the  3uaquehanni  tiv  p,  Land, 

..isconxsco  and  Carbondale,  and  unless  wages  advance  to  the  rate  paid 
elsewhere,  they  will  not  return  -  and  if  v.re.;  e:  are  advanced  hero, 
it  is  utterly  im  os.  i  le  to  sell  coal  as  low  as  some  oarties  are 
f  erin  it.  ...  these  arties  have  contracted  on  future  sales  on 
coal  not  yet  mined,  they  should  not  throw  the  air  den  of  their  Mis¬ 
takes  on  the  Miner  by  lowering  his  wages,  such  a  olicy  cannot  •  e 
condemned  to  strongly. 

That  labor  must  rule  low  to  enable  the  continued  operation 
ol  the  mines,  but  the  responsibility  of  low  wages  must  rc  I  -  on 
those  who  passed  the  Tariff  of  1046  -  that  bill  has  forced  the  trade 
into  its  present  depressed  condition. 

1851 


Tue  efforts  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  end  Lavi;  at  ion  Company,  the 
Delaware  and  .aids  n  Or  nal  Com 'any  and  -h-  }  er  ■' sylvan!  a  Co  a?.  Coniai1;' 
to  c cr.tr ol  a  e  anthracite  trade,  i:  aken  frcv  iunsel  1 3 
6c  uy  'ill  County. 

"The  antagonism  in  the  her  York  ana  eastern  markets  of  the 

. 

Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  to  the  Schuylkill  Coal 
operators  and  dealers,  t  ssumed  a  determined  share  in  i !>-  1 .  i  •  - 

c  mb  nation  -  a.d  been  formed  by  those  cc  anies  to 
control  o  elr  sales  so  as  to  command  the  whole  market  r 
o  i  e,  leaving  be  kchuylkill  re '  Lon  to  su«  1*  onl^  so  inch  coal 
conblna  cion  n  .  ht  oe  unj  Die  to  wine  or  trans  ort. 

Mn  f f ort  was  made  to  s< cure  r  itual  roc  understandlr  - ith 


. 
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i  s t  es,  in  reference  to  char  transportation  and  the 

quantity  to  be  mined,  but  they  were  ietemlm  t  lend  no  l  and  to 
effect  an  arr  nr ement. 

"The  Schuylkill  re:  ion  had,  hereto  ire,  sun  lied  more  than 
one  half  of  the  anthracite  coal  consumed,  and  the  parties  interested 
in  the  mining  and  tr  fins  port  at  ion  of  coal  from  that  region,  were  not 
willing  to  submit  to,  or  acquiesce  in  a  oolicy  b  v  lich  they  would 
!G  unable  to  maintain  their  aceustomec  or it ion,  and  cornnc  'cir 
usual  proportion  of  trade.  The  Managers  of  e  Phils  el 
Reading  Railroad  Company  resolved  to  adjust  there  charges,  so  as  to¬ 
me  et  the  occasion  and  command  a  fair  orooortion  of  trade,  before 
giving  publicity  to  the  course  upon  which  they  had  determined, 
arrangements  were  made  with  parties,  occupying  the  wharves  at  tort 
Richmond  to  secure  the  large  tonnage  of  the  year.  '.hi r  covert 

movement  excited  the  sus  pi  cion  of  the  managers  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Canal  Company,  who  believed  the  canal  war  being  deprived 
of  its  portion  of  the  trade,  end  the  terms  of  their  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies  were  bein.r  violated.  Instigated  by  there 
impressions,  the  managers,  made  such  extraordinary  reductions  in 
their  tolls  on  the  canal,  that  the  whole  rade  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
tusion. 

me  result  of  these  complications  were  unprecedentedly  cheap 
trans  u  bion,  a  s  Irited  demand  at  low  prices,  a  greatly  augmented 
•reduction  ana  supply,  and  the  introduction  of  .cite  coal  into 

new  markets". 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  floods  which  occurred  last 
•  r-  :  5  r  ring  the  avenues  to  market  unavailab  r  a  ceri  r- 

iod,  and  closed  ill  Navigation  ..orks  for 


' 
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oi'  ti  c  sc  non,  tlx  whole  ■  u  1*  a  c<  e<T  e  it-  :;y  r  nt  1 
in  1849  by  84,443  tons. 

This  was  unexpected  to  the  whole  trade,  end  exhibited  the 
great  energy  and  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  those  engaged  in 
transportation  and  producing  coal.  1  ;  ear  1850  was  the  most 

barren  in  production  interests  in  Schuylkill  county  within  a  eri  d 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Every  branch  of  business,  exec 
coal  (and  that  at  a  loss  during  a  portion  of  the  season)  was  almost 
at  a  standstill;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  floods,  which  cut 
off  su  dies  and  enhanced  prices,  three  quarters  of  the  whole  trade 
of  this  region  at  least,  would  have  been  involved  in  one  common  rain. 
The  trade,  however,  recovered  to  a -considerable  extent,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  oast  experience  will  teach  wis  am  for  future  acting. 

If  we  fail  to  obtain  protection  (tariff)  to  our  languishing 
manufactures,  the  future  looks  gloomy  indeed.  The  consumption  for 
the  year  1349  exhibited  an  increase  of  less  than  200,000  tons;  Tor 
the  year  1350  the  increase  was  in  the ‘neighborhood  of  250,000  tons 
and  a  considerable  wortion  of  the  incr:ase  for  the  year  1851  will 
be  su  plied  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  before 
w  fcf  ion  by  the  different  canals  will  commence  in  the  s  ring, 
ith  rotection,  things  would  assume  a  brighter  aspect  --  but  under 
any  circumstances,  the  best  policy  for  the  whole  trade  will  be  to 
vail,  if  Dossible,  upon  the  Railroad  Company  and  Canal  Company 
to  lower  their  rates  for  tl  e  year  1851;  and  if  this  fails,  the; 
should  work  che_r  collieries  very  moderately,  indeed  and  sooner 
suspend  business  than  to  sell  a  ton  of  coal  at  a  loss  on  its  pro¬ 
duction.  The  o  all  means  abandon  the  cutthroat 

oolicy  of  under sc  line  each  other  merely  to  obtain  s  caster  r; 
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olicy  that  results  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  r  ion;  aoes  a 
ositive  iniury  to  the  whole  trade,  and  rust  end  in  t  e  ruin  or 
those  v;ho  raciicc:  it. 


18b2 


•fhe  whole  supply  sent  to  market  during  the  year  1851  was 
, 2  ,  /50  tons,  being  an  increase  of  1,02<  ,  3  tons  over  supply 

of  1850.  Of  this  quantity  mined,  Schuylkill  furnished  2,184,240 
tons,  being  nearly  one  half,  i  exhibits  an  Increase  of  475  ,  ■  . 
tens  over  the  supply  of  1351. 

lc  is  true  ohat  a  portion  of  the  increase  rooerly  belongs 
to  the  previous  year,  when  the  supply  was  cut  short  ;y  the  -re at 
Iresnet;  but  even  after  deducting  th;  t  .ortion,  the  increase  demand 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  engaged  in  the 


trade.  The  supply  in  all  the  markets  -  n  oad  is  l'i  ht,  and  in  1  ew 
-.or.,,  one  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  have  already  advanced  the 
co  ~  ”  cents  r  ton.  In  the  east,  the  manuf aettu 

interests  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  -  many  of  the  factor- 
nave  been  standing  idle  a  jortion  of  the  time,  and  others  have 
be  n  ke  t  in  motion  at  a  loss,  merely  to  keep  ■  cu-  a  c;  Cr 

•  great  increase  is  to  e  attril  ted  to 

several  causes  combined,  The  first,  the  anthracite  iron  trade  ' 
which  eft ci  a  two  year  com lict  with  labor,  was  put  under  way  again 
.  j.  at  low  wages;  and  to  if  is  cauBe  m;  y  ..  vskeuv  a.  m- 
Crease  consumption  of  at  least  250,000  tons.  To  oce,  n  steam  navi  ;a- 
tion  and  the, coast:  trade  may  be  attributed  an  increase  of  250,000 

coal  150 ,  ■  r 
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inc  c  •  e  of  mac  diner*',  i'h  c;  t  rrv  n  3’  tiro-  .c >  i  car 

be  transported  to  the  interior;  the  ra  id  increase  in  o  sal  ion 
and  the  high  price  and  growing  scarcity  of  wood,  all  combined,  have 
roduced  the  extraordinary  demand  for  coal' la  a  year. 

-  .  Has  well,  U. 3 gineer,  gave  a  list  of  78  ocean  steamers, 
46  of  which  commenced  using  coal  in  1851. 

‘there  is  another  source  of  rapid  increase  in  the  consum  tion 
of  coal  which  must  soon  take  place.  e  allude  to  tie  use  in  loco¬ 
motives.  do  far  out  few  use  it  as  a  ‘uel ,  but  the  growing  scarcity 

of  wood. has,  however,  forced  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the 

% 

ilr  -  mpanies ,  an L  ingenuity  and  science  have  air  i  removed 
mai ;  of  obi  b £ c  ..c  Lave,  heretofore,  prevented  its  use,  by 

im  rovinr-  construction  of  locomotives  -  or  said  urposes.  This  coal 
burning  engine  will  raoidly  take  the  lace  of  those  usin  wood,  and 
tJie  quantity  of  coal  ‘  required  for  their  us<  .will  demand,  if  not 
equal  that  consumed  l;  ocean  steamers. 

1855 

The  coal  trade  was  prosperous  during  the  whole  of  1852  and 
subject  to  fewer  drawbacks  and  interruptions  than  experienced  for 
manj  years.  Labor  was  liberally  rewarded  an  the  operators  gene] 
rec  ived  a  fair  return  or  c  ital  invested. 

In  the  region  there  was  scarcely  a  da;  fs  detention  by  canal, 
wo  da;  * aili  ridge. 

‘  r  1  e  _  c  lrv  o’  v,o  '-  rr  levs"1  y  no  ■■oow.e  d  out  i  'p  •  - 

i  n  of  water  fro:  :  rains  '' r  freshetr ,  r  nc  1  he  r.tmos  here  in  ’’e  nira  s 

. 
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unusually  clear  of  those  deadly  vaoors,  justly  the  terror  of  the 
mines,  which  so  often  cri  O.es  or  disfigures  Mn,  or  hurries  him 
into  eternity  without  a  moment ' c  warning  by  these  sudden  and  terri¬ 
fic  explosions. 

•_t  the  >eyin  in'  o  t  ■  e  r  son  op  1 352,  c  .anmacti. ring 

int  •  be  in  the  east,  were  not  in  a  fl<  shin  condition,  many 
establishments  standing  idle,  and  others  only  about  half 

The  iron  industry  of  the  whole  country  was  almost  entirely 
prostrated;  but  the  influence  of  the  immense  roducts  of  gold  and 
fc  le  extraordinary  emigrs  bion  to  those  regions,  drew  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  population  of  the  United  States  and  caused  a  ' rest  revolution 
in  business,  enhancing  the  prices  of  property  nd  wares ,  and  stim¬ 
ulating  the  manuf acturing  interests.  The  advance  in  the  orice  of 
iron  came  upon  the  United  fcJt  tes  so  suddenly  as  to  sur  rise  many 
of  the  most  shrewd  and  foresighted  producers  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  revival  of  business  and  more  so  the  resumption  of  the 
iron  incurs  try  that  consumes  large  cmantiticr  of  coal,  caused  a  re  at 
demawd  for  coal,  uring  the  season,  but  slackened  off  and  trices  be- 
g; n  to  fall  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  these  together  with  many 
others,  such  as  the  increase  demand  for  locomotives,  the  increase 
of  ocean  steamers  and  stationary  engines,  cannot  fail  to  affect  the 
coal  trade  very  advantageously . 

.  1^54 

The  consumption  of  coal  aid  not  increase  as  r coldly  as  was 
•  '  1  52  the  su  1  y  was  less  than  13  percent  and  left 

the  market  comparatively  bare. 

Une  year  1853  increased  less  than  9  percent  from  all  sources. 
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course,  in  to  ’  e  attri  hirh  rice  of  cool 

lng  the  lost  •  part  of  the  y«  ,  but  •  the  averaj  c  of  the  li  t 

three  years,  the  increase  will  not  average  over  12  .ercent,  if  it 
will  reoch  it. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  percent 
in  the  demand,  is  likely  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  about 
633,000  tons  in  18b4,  f  rom  all  sources  to  keep  tl  e  t  healthy. 

This  increase  supply  can  easily  be  furnished  -  the  different 
regions,  provided  dealers  and  customers  will  come  forward  and  take 
coal  early  in  the  Spring.  The  ..  version  ut  forth  by  those  who 
are  urging  the  formation  of  coal  companies  with  a  view  of  speculat¬ 
ion  in  the  stock  that  the  market  cannot  be  supplied  with  coal  here¬ 
after,  is  erroneous  in  the  ektreme.  The  ouerators  gre  making  all 
the  necessary  preparations  to  increase  the  supnly,  equal  to  any 
demand  reouired  from  this  Quarter,  and  they  have  the  ability  to  do 
so,  m  connection  with  the  landholders  who  desire  their  properties 
improved,  no  necessity  therefore,  e: ists  for  New  n^land  consumers 
to  petition  Congress  to  take  the  duty  off  foreign  coal,  under  the 
impression  that  the  market  cannot  be  supplied  hereafter. 

Pith  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and  transportation 
companies,  the  coal  trade  can  be  made  healthy  nd  vroxitable  to  all 
engaged  In  it  the  present  year,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  a  full 
suoply  to  the  consumers  abroad  at  a  fair  price. 

115b 

fho  Increase  of  shipments  in  1854  was  much  larger  than  was 
anticipated  it  Soring.  The  sue  >ly  was  not  '-Tester  than  the  de- 
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|  185b.  The  great  scrrc,.t;  of  .one .  ,  <  •!/•;••  -roicc  o  freights,  together 
with  the  prospects  of  lower  prices  on  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
the  ^prin",  should  prompt  every  dealer  abroad  to  regul  te  his  trade 
so  s  to  exhibit  a  clear  yard  by  the  first  of  april. 

‘the  year  .lust  closed  has  been  an  extraordinary  one,  extraor- 
dinary  for  the  demand  for  higher  prices  of  coal,  higher  prices  of 
freights ,  higher  prices  *  or  provisions  and  also  for  the  great  press¬ 
ure  in  the  money  market,  i.an:,  of  the  operators  have  had  -  good  har¬ 
vest,  and  the  receipts  of  the  transporting  companies  have  been  very 
large  during  the  year,  out  the  prospeets  for  185J  look  rather  gloo  , 
not  so  far  as  the  production  of  coal  is  concerned,  but  for  the  want 
of  facilities  to  transport  the  coal  to  market. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Canal  company  have  onl  boat  and  car 
cape city  for  a  weekly  average  of  50 , 0O0  tons  and  the  heading  Uailroad 
(although  they  received  17  new  coal  burning  locomotives  o  the 
largest  clas  ,  and  e  large  number  of  additional  coal  cars  lest  year) 
was  worked  up  to  their  full  rolling  stock  capacity,  and  ere  not 
making  any  preparation  or  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  ei  uin 
year . 

The  operators  of  the  Schuylkill  region  have  collierie  pre¬ 
pared  and  under  way  to  produce  an  increase  of  600,000  tons  in  1855, 
and  ail  this  coal  would  be  required  from  Schuylkill  Count;.  ,  if  it 
cou]  sported  to  at  reasonable  rates.  But  from  sent 

appearances,  the  increased  facilities  wil  not  be  equal  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  200,000  tons.  Rates  must  be  kept  high  to  insure  t  s  rev¬ 
enue  from  diminished  quantities  and  the  operators'  resources  are 
cri  lea.  in  r  car:.  '  r  ondina  decree. 
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There  hr.s  been  an  increase  from  every  re;  ion  engaged  in  mining; 
during  the  year  1856  -  the  largest  from  Schuylkill  and  tl  <  small e 
from  the  Pittston-Wilkes-Barre  ai  anti coke  art ion  o.  Wyoming 

coal  region.  From  their  own  portion  when  so  mined,  prep  ration  has 
been  ma  e.  The  increase  le  st  ;  ear  down  t  is  fort  Branch  Canal,  and 
over  the  White  Haven  Railroad  to  the  Lehigh  was  only  562  tons, 
great  Investment  of  capital,  and  the  organization  of  ost  o  coal 
com:.  ill  lar  y  Increase  the  mining  capacity  of  the  region — 

but  without  the  necess  ry  transportation  faci!  ities  to  mar ret,  a  sur¬ 
plus  or  production  only  has  he  tendency  to  depress  the  price  of  the 
article  at  the  mines. 

It  is  evident  from  the  improvements  progressing,  that  all  the 
the  coal  the  m  rket  will  require  in  1856  can  be  furnished.  Schuylki! 
County  can  easily  increase  the  production  this  yesr  500,000  tons, 
or  even  more  should  the  market  require  it,  and  the  rates  of  trans¬ 
portation  re  net  fixed  rt  too  high  a  figure,  under  any  circv  .-.stances, 

■ 

any  other  re '"ion.  Experience  is  teaching  many  of  the  o  tors,  that 
it  is  preferabl'  to  do  a  small  business  t  a  fair  remunerative  price, 
than  a  large  pushing  business  without  profit  and  in  some  cases  oss. 

Should  provisions  continue  o  fall  in  price  and  the  manufficturmf 
interests  of  the  cc".ntr;  prosper,  and  carry  ing  comomles  not  cbar.ro 
too  hi  r  tes,  if  e  r  ct  vil.  pro:  ably  require,  i  1  1  he  coal 
can  oe  funis  o.  f  o:  •  ;u  r  ear  1  .  5  notu  if  rt-  iin.-  ne\  outlets 

t’  r  t»  -  f  11  be  read;  in  iprin;  . 
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in  57 


It  I;  r  •  J.C"  nt  fro  the  stall  Inc  -  e  in  t-e  sir  l;  of  1:  50 
over  1  55  v>'  t  the  markets  will  be  bare  o  coal  in  the  S  rin*  o  ‘ 
1857,  an<  th<  ii  ere  required  this  year  will,  in  all  porbability, 

■  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  '100,000  tons  which  can  be  furnished  from 
the  old  and  new  regions  in  1857,  provided  the  transporting  compani 
procure  the  necessar;  rolling  stock  to  car:;  it  to  market. 

file  ability  to  mine  coal  is  ecu:  1  to  the  demand,  provided  it 
can  oc  carried  to  market. 

heretofore  Schuylkill  County  lr  s  furnished  more  than  one-half 
the  supply  of  all  the  .anthracite  Coal  sent  to  market  hut  as  was  ure- 
dicted  last  year,  it  lost  this  ositior  in  1856  by  :5,852  tons, 
is  oeiieved  that  it  will  not  regain  it  hereafter,  in  consequence  of 
the  developments  of  new  regions,  nd  the  increased  avenues  leading 
tc  marmot  from  the  region. 

ihe  Auburn  t:  Allentown  Hailroad  now  under  construction  must  be 
S  '  .  edih  o/  os  ible. ,  ot’  :tn  .  -  -  tar  Schuylkill  a/  ion 
will  lo^ne  ground  more  ra;  idly  than  in  1856. 

185 

fhe  great  depression  in  business  that  occurred  in  the  latter 
1  '  1  'jI/j  ?  ir  co  anon  with  all  other  branches  of  business, 

affected  one  coal  trade  very  seriously  ,  •  nd  there  1  as  s  eclin€  in 
hpply  of  anthracite  of  520,165  tons. 

mi  i.i  e  opring  or  1857  the  trade  antici  -ited  a  demand  •  or  an 
increase  cutely  oi  0-t  least  600,000  tons,  but  while  it  was  knov.n 
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that  the  trade  was  in  an  unhealthy  state,  it  was  not  antici  ■  ted  so 
tremendous  a  crash  in  all  kinds  of  business,  was  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  product  of  one  of  the  absolute  necessities .of  life  so  far  below 


the  product  of  the  former  year. 

Nor  can  it  be  looked  forward  to  the  future  v/ith  much  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  present  year.  The  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather  will 
certainly  effect  the  consumption  of  coal  this  winter,  bowwithstand- 
inc  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  the  price  of  coal  cannot  be  fur¬ 
nished  any  lower  than  it  was  last  year,  unless  the  transporting  com¬ 
ics  reduce  the  rates  of  toll,  which  is  exceedingly  doubtful  -  , ut 
to  the  contrary,  judging  from  the  tone  of  some  of  officers  of  the 

companies  in  their  reports,  they  look  forward  to  an  increase.  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County  is  as  favorably  located  for  business  as  any  other  region 
and  it  was  known  from  past  experience  that  coal  cannot  be  mined  and 
sold  for  less  then  it  was  furnished  in  1857. 


1859 


‘rhe  trade  will  undoubtedly  open  under  better  auspices  t  is 
year  than  in  185  ?.  There  were  stocks  of  coal  held  over  ; t  many 
■oints  an  the  various  manufacturers,  who  had  been  compel. .ed  to 
suspend  their  ousiness,  had  a  supply  of  fuel  on  hand  for  use  during 
considerable  portion  of  t  •:  year,  1  J58.  o\  :  are  ce  - 

paratively  bare  of  coal.  At  no  point  will ‘there  be  more  than  a  small 
supply ,  ;nd  in  case  of  a  rolonged  winter ,  at  many  places  there  will 

ency .  All  the  carrying  com  •  •  by  rail,  show  an  Increase 
80  1 ar  this  winter,  and  it  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
i'he  iron  Works  which  are  the  great  consumers  of  coal,  are  gradually 
’•  -n>  n<  ill  create  sn  additional  demand  tl  is  -  ear. 
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Sufficient  ex  >erlenc’e  has  been  made  within  the  last  year,  o  demon¬ 
strate  the  greater  superiority  of  coal  as  a  fuel  in  locomotives, 
showing  a  saving  of  fully  one-third  ana  in  some  instances  whore  it 
can  be  obtained  cl  ea  1;  ,  sne-half  be  ex  >ense  of  wood. 

±ts  use  for  this  pur  ose  will  cause  a  large  demand  for  coal, 
because  all  the  new  locomotives  will  be  built  for  it3  use  as  a  fuel 
and  the  old  ones  altered  as  raoidly  as  conditions  will  sennit ,  wher¬ 
ever  coal  can  be  provided.  .The  lower  rates  at  which  coal  was  fur¬ 
nished  last  year,  has  also  reatly  extended  its  consumption  by  creat¬ 
ing  new  markets  -  and  wherever  coal  has  once  been  .used,  the  consumpt¬ 
ion  never  decreases  but  always  increases  if  it  can  >  ..ned, 

is  no  doubt  that  with  fair  prices,,  and  a  ‘steady  and  brisk  demand 
•throughout  the  whole  season,  which  would  bring  all  collieries  into 
advantageous  o  oration,  000,000  tons  increase  could  be  supnlied.  But 
agein  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  miners 
could  oe  obtained  to  mine  so  large  an  increased  quantity  of  coal  - 
all  experiences  have  demonstrated  that  when  wages  are  high,  the 
collieries  eneror  l;  roduce  less  t-ian  x  hen  v  ws  re  lov  ,  .ecruse 
the  men  do  not  work  so  s ter dily  when  in  receipt  of  ;  ood  wages.  .die 
w'ages  and  also  the  price  or  coal  were  entirely  too  lov  during  1858. 

It  i3  true  the  business  did  not  prove  as  disastrous  as  was  anticipated 
cut  it  scarcely  left  any  rofits  and  many  instances  resulted  in  losses 
'"hat  uolicy  the  carrying  comnanies  will  pursue  the  present  year,  it  is 


unt-ble  to  indicate  from  the  reports  at  the  (resent  time.  One  thing 
certain,  they  cannot  increase  the  rates  or  irons  orl  n, 
do  not  reduce.  The  policy  of  the  coal  operators  in  this  region, 

■p-e  ovsiness  is  all  in  the  hands  of  individuals- is  to  fix  a  fair  >rice 
j. '.r  coal  •  ic;  will  ensile  eri  to  ay  a  fair  remuneration  to 


. 
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mil  >rer--pay  strict  attention  to  the  preparation 

co  •  ,  •  hich  wi]  ii  si  lr  r  t  i  t  letter  rice,  ai  d 

eans  put  coal  on  the  market  -.  hen  not  required,  which  always 
in  a  reduction  c,;  lining. 

the  entrance  oi‘  the  heading  Railroad  in  the  Mahanoy  Valley  in 
1360  with  its  shorter  distance  to  Schuylkill  iaven,  forced  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  Canal  Company  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Mine  ill  and  Schuylkill  haven  Railroad  Company  for  c  reduction  of 
tolls  to  nrotect  their  com  on  inter <  .  he  c  I  avi  ;ation 

:  ;  nd  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Hailroad  Com- 
Ipany  completed  negotiations  for  equalir.ir.e  the  rate  of  oils  between 
Ashland  and  Schuylkill  haven  via  the  Mine  hill  and  Schuylkill  iaven 
Railroad  extension,  with  the  Heading  Hailroad  extension  to  as hi and 
via  Mill  Creel:  extension  nd  Heading  Hailroad  to  Schuylkill  haven. 

11‘he  nine  Kill  and  Schuy].kill  Haven  Hailroad  notwithstanding 
t  e  increases  distance  of  four  or  five  .  es,  agree  to  out  cars  as 
c  es  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  shipment  by  Canal,  •  s  the  Reading 
Railroad  will  nlace  it  at  the  same  point  in  the  c 

In  consideration  of  this  reduction,  the  navigation  Company 
■guarantees  to  the  Mine  Mil  ■  -  nd  ochuylki  oven  .oilrr.  ■  d  Con 
a  dividend  of  8  percent  annu  11;  in  case  t  le  e  rnings  f  Mine  Hill 
me  tchuylkill  I  iaven  Railroad  were  unr  )le  to  meet  said  dividend. 
grl'C  const  ant  friction  between  the  trr  is  ortaticn  cc  .nie r 
0  ■  account  r  i  nc  ■  of 

. ,  .ed  to  the  formation  of 

touild  a  T: ilroad  to  the  Lc  i"b  or  or  outlet  to  the  Hew  'ork  i  ot. 

t  rveys  were  rr.de  and  Mne  Loc  te-  ,‘ro.i  c’n:  '11:111  Iaven  t  *  the 

-  c  hi- 
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In  1362  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  fnilroad  Como  any  was  or¬ 
gan!:  I  nd  stock  subscribed  to  construct  the  road ,  nd  i  ork  v  o 
started  under  favorab  .e  conditions,  lor  its  co  .pletion, 

the  -  13  li  d  Reading  Railroad  Company,  however,  gaining 
control  of  the  stock  stop-  ed  all  work  and  abandoned  the,  project. 


1360 

the  supremacy  heretofore  held  by  the  Schuylkill  Coal  trade 
•  t;  Lual  r  in*  .  inishing  trade  was  brought  forcibly 

to  the  at  ention  of  the  o  tors  in  the  last  few  years,  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  shipments  from  the  Wyo  region.  The  tendency  of  the 
trade  v;r  s  alarming  to  the  operators  v;  ose  fortunes  were  involved  in 
prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  coal  business,  for  a  number  of 
years,  meetings  of  the  operators  men  held  to  discuss  the  mining 

. 

which  the  mining  was  then  conducted  was  favorable  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  if  not  what  means  could  €  devised  to  correct  the  same. 

The  operators  had  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  large 
cor_  •orations  in  the  coal  trade,  out  of  late  there  was 
c  11  •  -  ’•  -  Lon*  i •  s  ccecs  followin'  the  1  rge  investments  of 

corporations  in  the  ■  •  y ^onl n -  re  icn  vra z  becoming  more 
Cv_  ,ont  -  t  vrt  :  t  the  Schuylkil  .  Region  e  uired  -  s  ca  it'  1 
development  and  improvements  of  their  collieries. 

^ince  the  earliest  mining  operations,  the-  operators  have  been 
handier  red  by  insufficient  c coital  to  o  orate  their  ines  nd  wf  t 
...o.i  a.  s  mac  e  was  investe  in  i  rove  nts  upon  c  seholds  of 
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ic  dm  .  Schuylkill  operat< 

were  scarcely  ever  without  r  grievance,  being  subject  .0  the 
arrangements  of  the  transporting  companies  for  the  movement  of  their 
coal,  and  consequently  were  exposed  to  measures  of  a  grievous  ten¬ 
dency.  They  had  no  voice  in  the  regulation  or  control  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  their  coal  to  market.  Their  to  Is  were  excessive  and  were 
devised  to  stimul  tc  production,  without  any  advantage  to  the  pro- 
Luc  er*  The  operators,  instead  of  being  recognised  by  the  carrying 
companies  as  contributin'  largely  to  their  ‘business  and  r s  such  should 
be  cultivated,  were  regarded  as  mere  factors  to  provide  tonnage  for 
their  linos  of  transportation. 

The  particulrr  complaints  of  the  Schuylkill  operators  in  1860 
v/ere  that  the  rates  of  transportation  did  not  place  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  producers  from  regions  in  the  Hew  York  and  eastern 
[markets,  ■  nd  as  the  annual  reoort  of  the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Rai  Com;  ny,  incr<  1  s  ed  profit  for  the  last 

year  of  $567,742.86  the  operators  claimed  that  the  comj any  was  more 
interested  in  the  stockholders  than  in  the  producer  who  made  li¬ 
able  their  rofits  from  their  minin  1  tries,  and  in  all  equity  shou 
share  at  least  in  a  portion  of  the  profit  by  j  reduction  in  tolls*. 

1861 

The  trade  of  1361  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  depression 
of  1360,  hen  production  was  curtailed  by  t 1  e  many  miners  an  labor— 
crs  c  J-n  ’the  Army,  This  not  only  restricted  >roduction, 

v  1  ■■'.n.  u  rket .  neral  depr  ssion  in 

business  throughout  the  country,  c.r  c  '  ole:  l~v  of  furnaces  and 

>  '  greatly  dimini she  the  consumption  of  coal. 
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nsequently  sent  the  orice  of  coal  to  its  loi  e  t  ebb.  neral 

result  was  that  the  trade  was  at  a  standstill.  he  operators  we 
rail zed,  many  being  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  while  others  opli 
conditions  would  cl  1  e  foi  le  better,  continued . 

end  irregularities  under  which  the  operators  labored  in  1860,  were 
ain  imposed  upon  t)  cm  by  the  trans]  orting  companies,  nd  consequent¬ 
ly  f  there  were  but  few  improvements  made  in  1361  that  did  not  auger 
well  for  the  future. 

Although  Schuylkill  County  furnished  the  largest  increase  in 
1860,  the  Wyoming  field  in  1861,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  coal  trade,  exceeded  the  shipments  fr  ill  nt^  . 

The  conditions  of  the  trade  were  so  unfavorable  that  many  of  the 
operators  were  willing  to  close  their  collieries  to  avoid  bankruptcy, 
unless  high  charges  of  trans  ortation  and  the  middlemen’s  profits 
were  reduced. 

The  operators  claim  that  if  the  coal  trade  remains  stationary, 
all  other  businesr  rowin  out  of  the  trade  \  i.11  remain  in  the  same 
•osition.  If  1  her  rates  are  charged  on  transportation,  it  will 
tend  to  build  u  »  other  regions  at  tf  expense  of  t'  e  Schuylkill 
region,  and  unless  the  carrying  companies,  leading  to  Philadelphia 
hold  out  some  inducements  for  yurther  developments  in  "he  chu  lkill 
field,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Mahanoy  region  for  the  last  few  ye« 
l  c  rc  .ust  c  t  o  u  per  .  .ahano;  basin,  ich  -  ill  he  o  ere  ne:  t 

year,  will  in  all  robability  be  diverted  to  New  York  i  steed  of 
-f  Lladelphia  via  Tamaqua  and  Lehigh  Railroad  which  will  be  opened 

Liahanoy  basin  is  ready  to  ship  coal  tc  market. 


1862 


In  the  b  ring  o;  1862  ui  i  er  s;  Ivani;  Joal  Co  or  rc  .iced 


. 


. 


* 


. 
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t'  rice  of  coail  .>0  cent  bclov  t  r  ■  Ire  dy  lc  i- te  of  th<  re¬ 
ceding  year,  the  opers  tors  in  all  the  regl  ns,  and  •  - 

lyzed  the  coal  trade.  In  addition  to  this  extraordln  action  of 
the  Company,  on  June  4  a  freshet  of  great  severity  swept  through  the 
Schuylkill  Coal  Field,  causing  great  destruction  to  ro.orty,  that 
sus  ended  the  coal  trade  or  a  month  or  more. 

1: early  all  the  collieries  working  belo\  ..ater  Level  rere  drown¬ 
ed  out  and  in  some  instances  filled  up.  A  number  of  these  collieries 
lost  their  'tumps  and  mules,  causing  heavy  additional  expense.  .ho 
few  collieries  that  were  not  seriously  affected  were  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  short  time,  but  the  ©moralizing  ef]  set  of  c  ion  of 

t  '3  Pennsylvania  uoal  Com  any  •  it  f  e  ad<  itional  c:z  erse  c  repair¬ 
ing  the  flooded  collieries,  brought  on  a  collapse  of  the  coal  trade 
for  the  time  being.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion,  however,  began  to 
stimulate  business  in.  all  branc  es,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
n  to  look  more  promising.  The  operators  of  Schuylkill 
County  v ere  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  other  regions,  in  rates  of 

transportation  and  facilities  for  shipping  at  Richmond  Wharfs .  - 

It  is  wellknown  that  the  Schuylkill  County  coal,  ranging  from  the 
free-burning  in  the  Loro  err  y  and  Swatara  region,  to  t'  e  hard  Broad 
Mountain  n  1  nd  coal,  enjoy  the  reputation  equal  to  th€  best 

from  other  re  ions,  for  manufacturing  .ur  oser,  ant  is  superior  to 
:1].  other  kinds  for  domestic  >urposes,  consequently  the  falling  off 
of  shi  ments  c  n  be  a.ue  to  no  other  cause  than  the  Li  her  r; tea  to 
market,  and 'the  difficulty  of  roviding  vessels  for  transportation 
-  Philadel  ia  and  ti  e  higher  rates  of  freif 'it  to  fie  cast  o..  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


' 

* 
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t  e  der.and  for  coal  exceeded  all  anticipations  of  the  operators 
and  the  demand  was  gre  ter  than  the  production,  resulting  in  the 
collieries  working  to  their  capacity  o  sv.  oly  the  larcet. 

.rice  ol  coal  consequent!;  v.rs  raise  to  higher  prices  than  ever 
known  before. 

-  w  season  opened  with  a  bare  market.  There  was  an  increase  of 
l,747,44o  tons  during  the  year.  t  i  demand  f  r  corl 

that  no  coal  w  s  left  over  in  the  yards  abroad  at  the  close  of  the 

season. 


1804 


The  year  ld64  was  noted  for  its  reat  prosperity,  not  only  in 
tne  anthracite  coal  trade  but  in -all  branches  of  industry.  The  in¬ 
flated  wartime  prices'  had  raised  the  price  of  coal .  labor  was  re- 
c . iving  tnc  highest  wages ,  transportation  tolls  i  ere  correspondingly 
high,  and  business  was  at  the  peak  of  prosperity,  all  of  which  was 
attributed  o  .die  high  price  received  for  coal. 

liie  ye  r  was  also  notable  for  the  advent  of  large  corporations 
with  capital  vno  began  the  purchasing  of  individual  collieries', 
whereby  the  owners  retired  ..rom  the  coal  business  with  quite  large 
fortunes,  from  the  sale  of  their  collieries. 

...no  purchase  ■  nd  sale  of  coal  lands  and  collieries  were  follow- 

I 

ed  by  a  mad  rush  of  incorporations.  In  the  Schuyllcili,  Mahanoy  and 
ii,  there  were  about  50  coal  companies  organi  d. 


Pare  .,’100. 


oi’  which  were  of  a  speculative  character,  v:hile  others  with  c 
and  sound  organisation  for  the  minin  and  selling  of  coal  •  o  e  follow¬ 
ed  by  consider  able  rue  cess .  The  high  wager,  paid  labor  throughout  the 
region  great!:/  hastened  a  revolution  th&n  in  progress.  Labor  bees  le 
aggressive  to  capital  and  through  their  arrogance,  led  by  agitators 
from  abroad,  violence  and  out  raj  -  w  €  c<  i 

the  men  employed  at  the  mines . 

the  arrogance  o-.  labor  finally  deprived  the  owerc tor^  from 
control  or  his  business,  and  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the  region 
y  lawlessness,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  mines  of  Cass  Town¬ 
ship  (a  district  of  large  coal  operators)  marched  in  a  body  to  these 
collieries,  compelling  the  employees  to  .join  their  ranks  nd  closed 
all  the  collieries  in  the  district;  L‘he  lawlessness  was  extending 
to  other  warts  of  the  reion  when  on  the  16th  of  February,  Generals 
Couch  and  Siegle  visited  the  region  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
affairs,  which  resulted  on  the  1st  of  xpril  of  stationing  a  portion 
of •  the  10th  Regiment  of  New  Jersey  in  Cass,  township,  which  quickly 
restored  order  in  that  district. 

during  the  year  the  boatmen  on  the  Schuylkill  Canal  (who  in 
earl:  years  were  a  i -  factor  in  e  tr  n  ort  t._on  oi'  co;  1  rn  who 
at  that  time,  had  considerable  influence  with  the  Canal  Company )  ob¬ 
jected  strenously  to  a  new  arrangement  of  collectin  tolls,  that  was 
to  be  put  in  force  by  the  Canal  Company.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  the 
fluctuations  in  freights,  that  had  cen  an  obstacle  in  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  delivery  of  coal  by  canal  and  had  re-  ched  a  climax, 
o  Navigation  Canal  any  proposed  to  enter  into  contract 
with  the  boatmen  to  carry  coal  at  a  fixed  rate  burins  the  season. 


. 


•• 

* 
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This  wo\ild  enable  1  ealers  to  .in*  ke  c  rtrret:  or  t  ic  delivering  c 

coal  by  canal  at  a  fixed  sum,  tlx  canal  Company  to  collect  the  toll 
Id.  then  c  nt  to  the  boatmen.  The  boatmen  were  not  ravor- 
ably  inclined  to  t  is  arrangement,  contending  that  the;  lost  their 
individuality  and  declared  that  it  was  a  combination  formed  with  ehe 
riailroad  Comoany  to  raise  prices  dor  transi  ortation  in  which  their 
Interests  were  identical.  The  boatmen  claimed  that  the  only  means 
they  had  to  orevent  excessive  rates  for  carrying-  coal  on  the  canal 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  boatmen  on  the  canal  beirx  owners  of 
the  boats,  could  upon  the  payment  of  he  tolls,  as  limited  by  the 
charter  of  the  Navi.r  r.tion  Canal  Conroan;  ,  carry  the  coal  at  such 
rates  ey  deemed  proper,  and  they,  therefore,  entered  into  com- 

. 

This  attempt  by  the  boatmen  to  regulate  tv.  tolls,  failed  to 
j  i:a.  an;  i  aoresr  ion  on  either  th  ailro?  or  Onal  •  Compar.;  ,  an  .'. 

. 

1365 

IHThe  tot  1  I-  of  cool  sent  to  market  from  the  several 
ih  1865  was  9,488,396  tons  against  9,998,046  tons 
'  loss  of  509,650  tons  in  1865.  Of  tl  is  tonnage ,  Schuylkill  region 
contri  d  o,755,  '08  tons,  Lehigh  2,040,913,  I ,254,519  tons 

tnd  5  u  o!  ,oi  457,16:  tons. 

c  ir  or  ;s,  :  vmtf  c t  o  .  nnd  e  ne  1 
]  st a;  nation  of  business  t  t  too:  .lace  after  he  colla  se  of  he 
rest  rebellion,  caused  a  all inf  off  n  the  su  ly  o_  coal  in  a 

tenths ,  of  about  1,200,000  tens.  n  of 


' 

- 

, 


] 


.ne  .  ■  ic  c  1  he  Latter  tember  and  which 

still  continued,  soon  demanded  an  increase  over  he  supply  of  1864, 
so  that  the  loss  of  1,;;00,000  tons  was  reduced  by  the  close  of  the 
shippin  n  to  •  )9,650  tons  as  stated  above'1. 

-  Goal,  Iron  &  Oil,  fare  70r. 

In  1365  r  depression  in  ic  coal  tre  .e  cu  triki 

miners  v ho  v  ould  not  accent  a  reduction  of  wares,  a.pain  closed  the 
collieries  as  the  ruling  orice  of  coal  would  not  enable  the  o  c rat or 
to  pay  the  scale  of  wages  demanded  by  the  miners.  A  number  ox  _ur- 
nacc  s  in  he  ochuyl  j.11  Valle  •  were  com  elied  to  blow  out  on  ac  ount 
of  no  coal  and  stagnation  of  the  coal  trade  took  place. 

The  almost  stoppage  of  the  coal  trade  in  Schuylkill  county 
fciad  but  slight  effect  on  the  sup]  ly  going  to  market.  While  this 
region  was  laying  idle  because  the  men  re-  used  v.ra;  es  to  correspond 
to  tf  ••  c  ov  nv  rd  trend  of  rices,  he  ox  r  re  sons  sup  lied  the  mar- 
pet  en  t  tey  submitted  to  a  re  action  in  their  wages. 

The  :en  in  t  is  rer  ion  after  holdin  out  or  several  r.onths 
for  the  scale  of  war es  finally  accented  a  still  lower  wa  e  scale 
before  t  x  collieries  started  a-  ain. 

In  lno6,  the  trade  opened  under  very  favorable  auspices  in 
toe  boring  and  continued  without  interruption  for  the  want  of  de- 
■and  up  to  September  when  it:  commenced  slackir  .  bal- 

-nee  of  the  year  it  wa  an  thin  but  ros  crous  to  o  c-  o  er;  tors  in 

the  ochuyl.  :ill  ,e  ion  v  ere  the  hi  her  rates  o.  trans  oitrtion  core 

■ 


- 

. 


t 
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great  coal  mart  of  the  country  for  the  distribution  o.  coal. 

I  depression  was  also  increased  by  the  auction  s:  les  of  c  ,o  1  v/i  ich 

fixed  the  prices  in  that  city  at  lower  rates  than  coal  could  be 

produced  and  sent  to  market.  Notwithstanding  -  a,  c 

[ ing  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the  supply  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  anthracite  trade  shows  an  increase  of  2,909,212  tons  over  the 
supply  of  1865  and  2,401,724  tons  over  the  supply  of  1864  w  •  c 
the  largest  quantity  ever  sent  to  market  in  a  single  year  previously. 
1‘he  great  stimulus  given  to  the  trade  by  the.  high  prices  during  the 
»  co i  r  5ns  to  c]  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 

tent  ,  that  the  Increased  supply  last  year  could  have  been  increased 
to  at  .least  3,500,000  tons  if  the  market  would  have  taken  it  wit 
exh  Lusting,  the  colliery  ca  acity. 

I  lob  7 

-  -le  cor  1  tra  e  has  not  be  n  so  un  refit  f  :  in  this  region 

since  1861  as  it  was  in  1867.  In  this  year  there  was  an  average 

loss  on  he  wh  le  trade  to  the  producers.  The  roundabout  way  to  the 

principal  market,  ae  New  York;  the  high  charges  on  the  Philadelphia 

- 

:uso  for  want  of  vessels,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it  - 
together  with  our  inability  to  send  coal  direct  to  Ncv  York  harbor 

•  ;n>  except  from  a  few  collieries  in 

-  ;;i  ,  "•fgi  '  rr  s  and  cripple  the  coal  business  in 

'.atg .  Wit  net  outlet  leading  to  New  Yo  irect , 

. 

. 

■  ■  *  -  c  oice  ,  have  been  more  pros 
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they  did  not  realise  the  usual  profits.  If  we  c  revail  upon 
Congress  to  take  the  internal  taxes  off  our  domestic  manufactures# 

•  n..  adjust  the  t  riff  in  the  intererts  o:  ..  eric  an  and  aj.ro  sail 
interests,  t  1  winter,  the  markets  will  take  a  million  tons  increase 
thracj  Ln  1863,  provided  transportation  is  reduced,  so  as  to 
give  to  labor  and  the  producers  the  rediiction  as  their  prof  it,  and 

.css  at  about  Iasi  year's  rates.  hit  ithout  protection 
to  American  industry,  the  business  will  prove  as  disastrous  this  y«  , 
as  it  was  the  last.  If  it  1  ■  start  all  the  colli  s, 

their  capacity  will  be  found  equal  to  furnish,  an;  increase  that  :iay 
je  wanted. 


1863 


The  trade  for  the  year,  1868,  opened  fairly  well,  ut  soon 
commenced  dragging,  especially  in  this  region.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  th  di  .  re  Tobies  cs”se<  b;  the  eight  hour  la\  \  It  I  the  ocr  :ors 
and  the  aen  which  rean.ee  c  supply  tcimarket  about  600,000  tons, 
ti  c  t.  .  won  .a  rve  royen  ah  .ost  •  3  disastr  us  in  3  :  3  it  was  in 
j  1  -j1  when  c  were  not  over  two  vc  or  solvent  cor?,  o.-  cret<  •  • 

left  in  Schuylkill  County.  The  speculators  also  took  - 
.ncrer  do. end  for  •  tove  coal  j  t  tl  2  aucl  .  m  a.  w  :  in  c\  ork, 

rois(  ice  ei  lsly,  tax  ?.d  the  com  r  largely. 


r,  •  -  d  the  trade  and  enabled  the  minerj  1  re- 

- 

r;n  vl  no  to  e  toe  Or.ce,  r  tr  0  rov  ate  pa  it  ,.o. 
Two-thirds  of  Lfficull  cc  1  in  Schuylkill 


. 

t 
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can  scarcely  work  200  days.  The  consequence  Is  that  nilners  and 
laborers  of  the  region  require  higher  wages- -the  same  as  bricklayers, 
etc.  who  only  work  a  portion  of  the  year,  to  make  up  for  idle  time. 

The  operators  have  to  pump  water  all  the  time,  and  keep  up  their 
establishments  at  great  expense  during  this  idle  time;  and  while  they 
ought,  in  consequence  of  these  disadvantages,  receive  better  prices, 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  at  lower  rates.  When  occasionally  there  is 
a  demand  for  coal,  and  they  can  obtain  good  prices  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  vessels  at  Port  Richmond.  The  trade  is  checked  from  this  cause 
also,  a  direct  outlet  to  the  bay  of  New  York  which  would  give  at  least 
250  working  days  in  the  year  for  our  collieries,  would  check  two- 
thirds  of  the  turnouts  and  other  difficulties  that  are  constantly 
occurring  in  Schuylkill  County. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP1  MINE  INSPECTION  BY  THE  STATE 
The  large  number  of  serious  accidents  in  the  mining  industry, 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  casualties  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  means  should  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  great  loss  of  life. 

"In  1858  mining  lav/s  were  discussed  by  the  people  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  and  a  draft  was  prepared  l'or.  presentation  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature  in  which  was  embodied  an  inspection  of  the 
anthracite  mines  by  a  qualified  person  under  a  state  law,  but  was 
never  acted  upon.  In  1865  a  mining  law  was  passed  by  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  and  in  1869  a  bill  was  passed  for  Schuylkill  County, 
and  John  nltringham  w  s  appointed  Mine  Inspector  Mho  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  made  his  first  report  to  the  Governor  which  the  Leg¬ 
islature  ordered  published.  An  effort  was  made  to  extend  it  to 


. 
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before  t  von  ale  i  a ter  occurrr  , 


the  other  anthracite  counties, 

ut  t  ers  from  these  co\mties  opposed  its 

-  uannan’s  Coal  statistic  of  1070. 

‘The  terrible  isasters  at  the  hartle;  n  Oak  Collieries 
;  in  England,  and  at  the  Palschapple  mine  in  Saxony,  and  the  Avon¬ 
dale  shaft  near  Wilkes-Barre  in  Pennsylvania,  hastened  legislation 
on  in3  -jection  of  mines.  The  accident  at  the  hartley  colliery  occurr¬ 
ed  on  the  16th  of  Januai  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 

beam  of  the  pumping  engine  one-half  of  which  weighing  man}  tons, 

.. 

timbers  .n  brattice  no  com  >1  celv  closin  the  sha  t  3oine  cli-  tance 
above  the  bottom.  As  there  was  but  one  outlet,  the  air  in  work¬ 
ings  s  oon  ce  10  inpur e,  and  all  a  o  c  in  ■  e  ne  av,  e  t  e,  0-: 
in  number ,  -perished  by  suffocation.  -  is  horrible  acci  ent  caused 

\  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  mining  laws  of  n aland ,  no  mines  \  ith  a 

. 

single  outlet  oeing  emitted. 

"The  Oak  Colliery  disaster  by  winch  56  u  persons,  perhans  the 
most  ever  killed  at  one  time  in  a  mine,  lost  their  lives,  was  occas¬ 
ioned  by  an  explosion  of  fir<  p ,  nd  occurred  on  tl  >  th  of  Dec- 
embor  1866.  The  accident  the  Saxony  mine  took  place  on  the  and ' 
of  August  1869  in  consequence,  a-  it  was  .ru  -  :oc ad ,  of  ire  damp 

penetrating  info  some  old  abandoned  wor  s,  in  • 
taken  fire  by  spontaneous  cenbustion;  an  u  lo  ion  ensue1  y  which 
276  workmen  perished. 

"The  news  of  this  accident  was  received  with  a  shudder 
’•hole  civilized  world,  and,  but  a  few  v. eeks  later,  v.c  in  re:  nsylvania 

were  shocked  >-  the  report  that  one  e  ual  ;  orrible  hah  occur  e  in 
b .  The  Av 


<  -  , 
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1869.  The  shaft  which  was  the-  only  outlet,  was  divided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ventilation,  by  a  wooden  partition  into  two  parts.  The  lat¬ 
ter  caught  fire  from  a  furnace  used  to  produce  the  current  of  air  in 
the  mine,  and  the  flames  were  communicated  to  the  breaker,  a  large 
building  also  of  v/ood  placed  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
when  the  partition  was  destroyed,  the  air  could  no  longer  enter  the 
mine,  and  the  men  to  the  number  of  108  died  by  suffocation.  '' 

-  Extract  from  paper  read  at  the 

American  Social  Science  Association 
in  Philadelphia  by  Eckly  B.  Goxe. 

A  new  lav/  was  passed  by  the  legislature  April  5,  1870  under  an 
act  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  miners;  and  the  counties  of 
Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  Columbia  and  Dauphin  were  divided  into 
three  districts.  The  first  district  embraced  all  collieries  south 
of  Broad  Mountain  and  extended  east  to  the  Carbon  County  line,  and 
went  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Schuylkill  Hiver,  and  Frank  Smelt zer 
was  apoointed  Mine  Inspector  for  the  district.  The  second  district 
embraces  all  the  collieries  north  of  Broad  Mountain,  New  Boston  Bas¬ 
in  and  those  of  Columbia  County,  and  John  Eltringham  was  appointed 
and  made  Mine  Inspector  for  the  district.  The  third  district-  em¬ 
braced  all  the  collieries  in  Schuylkill  County  west  of  the  branch 
of  the  Schulkill  River  and  Northumberland  and  Dauphin  Counties,  and 
David  Edmunds  v/as  appointed  Mine  Inspector  of  the  district. 
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ventilation 


In  the  earliest  mining  of  coal  in  this  Country  no  attention 
was  paid  to  ventilation,  as  the  openings  in  the  veins  had  not  as 
yet  penetrated  far  enough  to  be  affected,  but  as  mining  advanced 
further  into  the  vein,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 


j 
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■  vent  1  n  or  .the  inc  rs  at  i.  or!  n  «  o  c  ■«  iov  r  -cc 
.  tions  of  gases  released  from  tie  coal  ^  ic’  co  1  lg  in  contact  with 
fresl  air  becai  e.  l’hia  w  s  acco  plis  t 

breasts  through  to  the  surf  ad  e,  but  as  the  breasts  became  blocked 
falls  ?rom  the  top  and  si  es  it  was  not  ver  satisfacl  r  . 
system  was  established  whereby  the.  breasts  were  connected  through  each 
pillar  and  at  intervals  o  1  ten  or  more  breasts  airways  were  driven 

irface.  .  nee  of  the- outside 

inside  temperatures  creating  a  current  of  fresh  air  at  timer  that 
was  sufficient  for  ventilating 'the  nine. 

In  in  cr  v  cn  the  teiuu  rr.tvi-e  "  t  !  :  r  ri  ce  is  lov. ,  oh 
current  of  air  in  the  mine  is  strong.  As  summer  advances  and  the 
temperature-  on  the  surface  rises  the  current  of  air  diminishes 

r 

'  accordingly  until  it  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  heat  inside  the 
nrnc,  when  at  this  ts  e  it  ceases  t  ventilate.  Consequently  the 

. 

s  iu  t  be  o pplied  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  .  'res  irrespective 

of  the  temperature  outside  the  mine,  large  furnaces'  \ver«  erecte 
at  the  er.it  of  the  main  airways.  The  atmos  c  sir  is  admitted 
cl-  i.  r  c  v.t  o  t  c  -  or.  ings . 

.ftcr  trer  r.  in:  the  nine  t!  r<  rhl  >  e  •  -  snows  s  tl  ■  current  is 
I  drawn  through  the  breast  headings  to  the  airway  over  v/1  ich  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  placed  where  a  regular  and  intense  heat  is  kept  up.  he 
draft  thus  afforded  is  enera.  1;  strong  i  no  s  the  current  i  air 
erne  albi  >ears  with,  it  all  the  noxic  in  c.  he  mines . 

iiv  furnaces.  c:  on  c  led  mates  ere  constant  fin 
ey.were  usually  hung  between  two  i  ooden  roi  s. 


in  i  c  :  baa,  roolenic  •<  ,o::o  .  i:  .•  t  ;  r.u  versl  v.ii.  el  :arro*  s 

of  large  si  Be  coal.  This  intense  c  f  ■  tly  net  fire 

cool.  Two  noted  mine  fires  in  he  eckec  ervi]  i  er<  c 

by  the  burning  away  the  supports  to  the  prate  precipitating  them 
filled  with  burning  coal  down  t 

ihis  mode  of  ventilntir  :  tae  dne  was  continued  to  185  when 
the  first  steam  ventilating  fan  was  erected  at  the  nocust  Dele 
Collier;  b;  George  Potts. 

One  of  the  hazards  is  mining  co:l  end  is  affi  iated  closely 
with  ventilation  is  the  gas  that  accumulates  in  the  mines  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  because  pu.lic  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  the  frequent  explosions  and  great  loss  of  life 
which  often  accompanied  the;;:. 

Gas  is  constantly  given  out  by  coal,  not  only  when  exposed  to 
heat,  or  unuou  1  compression,  hut  raise  rva  eric 

conditions . 

Professor  Jinsted  of  Dngl  nd  in  the  co  rsc  of  a  series  o  lec¬ 
tures  at  Ding’s  Col  ege  on  the  practical  ap  lication  o  Geological 
Science  to  Lining  a  brief  outline  of  which  is  taken  from  -li  cov/en’s 
is  Cor;  of  Iff...  It  is  also  necessary,  if  anyt  Iu  •  ere  to  be  hone, 
in  the  dap  ous  part  of  the  mines,  that  lights  should  1  e  c  ined 
by  safer  means  than  by  c  ndles,  because  the  smallest  contact  of 
flame  was  sufficient  to  explode  certain  mixtures  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  the  at  os  iheric  i  ir.  The  explosive  ad.....  ture  i. 

*  mechanical  one,  and  it  was  necessary  to  under;  ..  .  precisely  of 

’•  -  -  1  ■  --  -  f  .  -  ■■  r  ■  ci  re, 

v.as  thrust  into  if,  the  flame  would  be  exti,n  ais]  •  ,  •  cau  e 
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was  nothing ‘to  supply  combustion?  the  gas  itself  •  # 

Ij.  there  arc  three  iarts  ol  e  i,  10s  o)  eric  air  n  one  of  ■  t  be- 
:  --  !  °  c  ‘  intly  ex  io.  ive;  ncl  en  once  e:  ~o  iv  ,  it  1  o;'l'  set 

fire  to  other  gas  which  was  too  pure  to  exolode.  -hen  the  ;  as  is 
1  to  6  it  becomes  very  explosive  and  continued  so  until  t>x  pro¬ 
portion  is  1  to  10  when  it  becomes  less  explosive.  The  danger  how- 
I  ever  i;  not  destroyed  until  the  ixture  becomes  weaker  thj r  1  -rt 
I  gas  to  14  of  air. 

■  F  age  ,107... 

"lt  is  eminently  necessary  to  h?  ve  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air 

I  nit  vitiation  o_  the  air  is  caused  by  resperation,  combustion  of 
.js  and  explosions  of  powder,  the  spontaneous  decom; >osition  of 
mineral  substances,  the  coal  which  generates  spontaneously  its  car- 
son,  tue  decay  of  timbers  end  the  natural  gases  which  enetrate  the 
rock.  These  elements  accumulate  in  cavities  anc  t  1  workings  and 
■unless  removed  is  a  constant  darner  to  the  v.orkinr  of  the  line. 

m  erous  to  allov  t Jr- «:  se  sec  to  accumulate;  it 

that  a  current  of  air  be  sufficient!--  active  to  roduce 
|j-'m  uiateiy  the  diffusion  of  the  a  in  ;he  air  and  its  v.ithcrfluval 
out  of  g  c  me  before  it  becomes  orejudical  to  health  or  su  keient- 
lv  diffused  wit  i  air  as  to  become  ex  dosive  and  co  in  in  contact 

, 

I  A  Ire  numoer  c.  these  ex  -lesions  of  as  usually  took  dace 

ine  or:  mi.  ire 


♦ 


, 


. 


i  ea  o. '  chechir  th<  ac  •uraul  tion  o  s  *.  s  s<  ttin/  It  on  Ir-  , 

I  so  as  to  burn  it  in  be  bs  nee  of  miners  e.  ore  it  so?  <  ex¬ 

plosive.  o 

I  enec  leather,  i  ..s  visa  e  irotected  by  a  r sk  *•  i  1.  s  c-cti  clc  :  Oj 
glass,  advanced,  crawling  on  his  belly,  in  the  galleries  where  t] 
ire  damp  (gas)  was  known  to  exist,  an  hol<  Ing  forward  a  Ion:4  oole, 
t  the  end  of  which  was  a  lighted  torch;  he  sounded  thus  the  irregu- . 

!;•  ..ritxc  .  o  e  roof,  t  c  front  t  e  c;  c  va:  ion 

.  '  e  i  r  an,  wl  t  c  itents,  an- 

1  be  -r  of  eir  si  i  ly  Inf  la  ^ble  as  1  enton  tin  ,  t]  e  eoli<  it  ■ 

w!  sonsl  compi  ised  the  explosions;  the  fire  at¬ 
tic  -r  coal  n  ti  er-- ;  e  *  c  re  Iked  ?r  c<  - 

1 ous tion  hec  e  ststi  nar'  in  t'  r  ■  r'-",  an 
ir  '  ;  t  1  on  f  t  r  c  oe  n-  re.,  -c:  -  ,  cord  n  e:  ,  -e‘  ~  -  t , 

every  t^ree  or  four  ti  es  s>  ,  t  i-  erilou;  o  err  tion, 
in  no  resocct  obviated  the  dasen" rr  ev o nto  '  ch  cause..-  these  number- 
s  ts,  this  method  was  er  u«  11- 

I  -  •  :  only  the  penitent- or  fire  -nan,  instead  of  carrying  the  fire 

i  ■•elf,  caused  it  to  be  :  oved  '  ;  e-ns  of  a  sli  e  lrcet  over 

. 

cords.  ’-us  diminished  for  the  fire  man  who  re treat¬ 

er  to  a  niche  formed  in  ■  n  i-hborinr  y  llrr;  ; 
still  overtr sen,  bs  c  ?  1  ot"  inconv  nier.cei  :  n  in<  . 

The  method  called  tl  -  •  as  evidently  better. 

It  consisted  in  lacin  to-  rds  th<-  t  p  o  '  e  e.  c;  va  ion,  nnd  in 

- 

,  which  burned  tl  e  as  as  fast  as  it  was  uc<  L; 
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[  from  the  stalls;  ar  lan  kept  these  1  reaps  In  view,  and  when  t  e 

blue  nimbus,  the  indication  of  hydroge  ,  to  show  itself, 

estinguished  them  or  wit  rei  ,  covering  them  with  ir  .  -  -  . 

made  use  of,  also,  in  the  inf  tea  mines  is  os  •  scent 

matters,  and  particularly  a  mixture  of  flour  and  li  r  r< 

ster  shel  s,  called  canton  phosphorous,  althou  h  t  e  uncertain 
6  era]  li  t  which  these  materials  prod  cc  ,  was  but  i  very  feeble 
At  length  it  was  discovered  that  the  -proto  carbonated  hy¬ 
dro  r.en  was  somewhat  difficult  of  imition  and  that  the  red  heat  was 
insufficient  to  accomplish  it;  thus  it  was  practicable  to  carry  a 
red  hot  coal,  or  a  red  hot  iron  into  he  -9 ire  da  p  without  inflaming 

it,  the  white  heat  alone  having  the  necei  ar^  temperature.  They 

profited  by  this  discovery  b  light inf  the  stalls  by  means  of  the 
steel  mill.  This  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  ;;  which 
of  spar ,:s  v/as  produced  by  pressing  a  flint  against,  a  revolving  plate 
of  steel;  and  this  affprded  sufficient  light  to  move  about,  but  not 
enou  o  work  by.  3uch  was.  the  state  of  affairs  when  Sir  .  lavy 
took  up  the  subject  and  commenced  his  brilliant  experiments." 

"In  England  a  great  number  of  serious  explosions  of  gas  occurred 
in  the  mine  of  the  north  of  Engl  L,  following  each  other  in  alarmingly 
rapid  succession.  Ver^  liv<  e  lo  t  and  public  en  ion  was 

directed  to  the  question  whether  or  not  some  improvement  could  not 
be  discovered  in  the  v ay  of  lighting  the  mines. 

Sir  Hump  hr  e~  Dav;  then  in  the  licit  it  of  his  reputation  was 

applied  to  by  a  Mr.  Buddie  a  well  know  mining  man  of  the  c w;  , 

invited  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject.  Humbolt  had  previously 
■  attempted  to  overcome  the  difficulty;  but  his  contrivance  was  only 


. 

« 


. 


< 

.  •  . 


if  wo  a  not  b  rn 


partially  uaeful  for  visiri:  danger'  us  in- r , 
longer  than  half  and  hour,  the  flame  being  sup  lied  b;  t  reservoir 
of  at  iospheric  ir  wj.tr.in  the  lamp. 

pr»  Cl  army  improve  is  lamp,  i  dmittinf  the  extern  ir  free- 
in  case  a  ere  ;  i  ; 

was  practically  useless  as  the  e~  plosion  which  tool-:  plrce  inside  it 
put  out  the  light. 

In  1814  fir  Humphrey  u avy  after  numfcerous  experiments  found 
that  e  gauze,  the  apper tares  being  of  the  proper  hi  tension  answered 
the  purpose.  The  gauze  usually  employed  was  made  of  iron  wire,  and 
it  had  seven  hundred'  and  eighty-four  holes  to  the  square  inch. 

In  1815  Sir  havy  having  erfccted  his  lamp  went  to  the  IJew 
C  atle  Coal  Field  and  with  Mr.  fuddle  traverse  ith  impunity  some 
most  dangerous  ports  of  the  am  Seam,  at  that  time  t  e 

most  firey  known.”  The  Davy  lamp  has  been  used  with  great  success 
to  the  present  tine. 

George  Stephenson  the  engineer  had  also  invented  a  lamp 
which  he  Called  a  "Geordie" .  It  j  owever  r  modification  of  the 

-  v  '-  ■>  the  addition  of  a  glass  tube,  which  answered  the 
urpose  of  increasing  the  light  and  keeninr  the  flame  steady  by 
shielding  it  from  currents  of  sir1.1. 

Page  107. 

BASIC  \J  STIC!  - 

Cause  of  the  high  price  of  coal  in  1869. 

Copied  from  barman  Coal  trade  Statistics 


"It  may  be  proper  in  summing  up  the  cool  trade  for  1369,  to 
j  evcx’t  to  c  c  di:  licultles  tl  t  p.  evailed  in  the  ant hr.ee a  ;e  coal 


1 
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i  regions  in  this  ye  r ,  and  the  causes  whicl  led.  to  the  hi  h  prices 
of  anthracite  cc-al  after  Ju  •  which  are  not  generally  understood 

abroad. - The  Anthracite  trade  was  int erupted  iurii  th« 

by  a  suspension,  •  .c  was  only  intended  to  last  three  weeks,  of 
which  due  notice  hod  be' n  given  in  order  tort  large  consumers  could 
lag.  in  a  supoly,  to  remove  the  surplus  quantity  of  coal  fro  a  the 

I  market,-  and  secure  a  re  inner-  tins  price  for  coal  and  Veres;  but  it 
having  encountered  o  >  osition  from  -the  three  inin  trans  ortr- 

,  ticn  companies,  located  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Wyoming  coal 
basin,  the  suspension  was  extended  to  about  six  weeks  in  Schuylkill 
County,  end  two  of  these  three  lining  companies  remained  suspended 
about  three  months,  while  in  the  Lehigh  region  the  local  difficulties 
encountered  caused  a  suspension  of  a  large  proportion  of  their 
cox  i  ..es  foi  ,  considerable  part  of  the  season.  After  the  suspension 
I  was  carried  into  effect,  the  workingmen's  enevolent  Association 
asis  flxi  rage  price  of  coal,  includin 

sizes  of  lump,  broken,  egg  stove  -  nd  chestnut  at  $5  a  ton  at  Port 
Carbon,  with  v.t  es  at  $14  for  liners,  ^12  for  inside  laborers  and 

. 

25  cents  per  ton  advance  in  coal  above  $3  at  Port  Carbon, 
contract  work  at  fixed  scales  also. 

rice  of  coal  end  v  r  r'ef 
son,  or  the  trade  won id  -c  suor ended.  It  • 

ut  t  is  was  &ftrr\  rds  changed  so  as  to  fix  t}  we-es  on  t he  2bth  of 

'  .  -  -  -  ; 

Le-'d<~h  '■  r  rr  b;  ;  -1  &  ’or  c  1  lir  i  , 


. 

•  /  1 
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•  it]  a  ortion?  dvance  as  coal.adva  ced.  In  c  ijl  LIU 
the  operators  accepted  the  basis,  and  it  was  accented  in  the  Shamokin 
re  -ion,  nd  also  in  the  lower  >art  o  the  .«yo  In  sin,  no.  b;  so;  .e 

in  the  Lc  i.r  i  region,  v  ere  t  c  re  te  t  d  .  iic  It.  occ  re<  ;  n; 

ithe  Individual  operators  and  the  en.  en  the  pension  was  announej 
eci  by  the  Workingmen^  Benevolent  Association,  it  was  understood  that 
in  all  regions  they  had  acquiesced,  but  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
men,  at  least  a  large  portion  of  those  employed  by  the  three  mining 
and  transporting  companies,  did  not  stop,  through  the  influence  of 
the  com  ,  m  do,  it  is  alleged  declared  tl  i  t  if  •€  cc 

to  sto  they  would  leave  their  v/orks  stand  idle  (Firing  the  v  ..ole 
season  sooner  than  submit  to  the  basis  adopted  by  the  ..orkin'-men 1  s 
Benevolent  Association,  Finally  the  pressure  of  the  outsiders  be¬ 
came  so  great,  (it  Is  alleged  by  the  companies  that  it  w  s  through 
threats  made)  that  the  men  employed  bp  two  companies  stopped,  while 
i  the  other,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  induced  their  men  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  with  the  promise  that  they  would  pay  them  the  sai  le 
wages  that  the  other  companies  paid  when  they  started  again. 

0 

carried  out  their  promise  and  kept  their  men  at  work.  The  other 
companies  were  sus  ende  near  y  four  ont'  s,  aud  resmei1  wor]  b; 
paying  the  men  a  higher  rate,  we  learn,  than  they  were  receiving  on 
tie  basis  elsewhere  and  continued  to  pay  hi'  er  we  e  or  the  balance 
t  of  the  season,  hut  refused  to  accept  the  basis,  although  the  « re 

overned  in  the  r  tej  of  wages  aid  r  the  basis  prlnci.l.  - 

these  companies  in  the  busine  s  of  begin'  coal  and  i-  he  rates  of 
war  es  raid,  Fiad  acted  on  ■  basis  of  their  own,  establishing  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  rice  of  coal  purchased,  a  certain  oercent age  when  coal 
.rose  on  >oard  ves  '  1  s  at  lira  et  ;  or  and.  lo1  •  rin;  the  rr  ter; 


' 


* 
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ell*  iut  t  e ■  Lgnor<  Interference  on  tl  e 

men  m  their  era  loy  in  hrvinp  any  voice  wh  ,ever  l  .'ixing  i  e  ■  sis 
of  -rices . 

These  companies  control  all  the  outlets  in  the  u.  er  end  of 
the  coal  basin  to  market  leading  to  New  York,  and  of  course,  monopo- 

I...  br  ,  and  fix  th<  Ir  own  rices  for  coal,  >  ich 

era  power  to  dictate  their  own  terms  heretofore;  and,  of 
course,  they  oossess  r  rawer  to  control  the  inces  of  coal  and  wages 

that  ocr  not  exist  elsewhere. - These  companies  are  owned  almost 

tirely  outside  of  the  State,  their  charters  wer  gr  e  er- 

iod  vi  e  the  evil  effects  of  coubinin  -  Mininr.  and  trans  ,  or  ting  orivi- 
leges  in  the  same  chert or  had.  not  been  experienced,  and  of  course 
s  not  -.1107  n .  it  was  out  of  the  difficulties  that  was  caused  by 
the  e  companies,  refusing  to  treat  with  their  men  or  recognize  any 
basis,  that  the  high  rices  of  anthracite  grew  in  1869. 

"Had  these  companies  accepted  the  basis,  ns  all  other  o.erators 
did,  and  not  resisted  it  to  t  he  itter  end,  t  ic  price  of  antliracite 
coal  would  not  have  advanced  be:  ond  the  basis  rice  of  coal  fixed  at 
fort  Carbon  and  Elizabethport ,  The  intended  three  weeks  aus pens ion 
v/ould  have  removed  the  sur  lus  coal  out  o  the  market,  nd  die  .,r  de 
wo  id  have  resumed  at  the  basis  nrices,  below,  which  of  course,  the 
_ rices  could  not  have  fallen  (it  had  •  een  selling  as  low  as  2.50 
before  the  basis  was  established,  which  was  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction);  i  ic  wit’'  am  >le  abilit;  to  e  the  market  su  >  lie 

"balance  oj  season. -  As  prices  of  coal  advanced,  the  carrying 

companies  availed  themselves  of  the  o  -portunity  to  run  u-  r:  t.es  of 
■transportation  higher  than  they  ever  charged  before.  These  were 

. 


one  say  the 


■  • 


|  com  anlo  vere  rlf  it  in  re  -.is  tine  the  b  sis,  others  conic;. .necl  tl 
-ive  the  facts  and  leave  th<  reader  to  judge 
[  They  v  o  believe  that  .1  comoanier:  were  r.  t,  orv  ht  not  to  com  -in 
of  the  rices  of  coal.  It  is  also  all  Schuylkill  Coun- 

I  ty  was  at  the  bottom  of  t  is  organization.  (The  Wor]  ingments  nevo- 
lcnt  Associ  n).  This  is  not  correct.  The  first  combined  organi¬ 
sation  v  as  effected  in  Luzerne  0  t:  about  ive  ye,-  r:  ;  r  o  •  nong  the 
I  men  against  those  companies,  and  after  a  suspension  of  about  four 
"  months,  the  men  were  starved  out  and  the  or  anization 
broken  up  in  that  county.  In  1368  a  content  grew  out  of  the  eight 
r  hour  lew  in  ochuylkill  Go  ty,  in  which  a  rus  ension  took  .  lace  for 
■rt  four  weeks ,  and  the  men  were  at  last  compelled  to  succumb;  but 
1  os  sus  ension  ut  u:  tne  'rice  of  coal,  void  ruinously  lovr  be¬ 

fore  it  took  place,  and  it -worked  well  ior  the  trade.  The  whole  ef- 
|  feet  of  this  sus  ension  fell  u  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions 
|  entire  ,  but  it  worked  so  well  for  labor  in  other  coirntles,  that  it 
resulted  in  re-er  blis  wag  the 

or  ..  orw.  rl:  euis  ed  in  Luzerne  Count;  -'lore.  In  nil  the  ant  iracito 

ulted  in  estab? *  r  ’•  he  basis  prirc:  rO  .  nov- 

roc  ■  c':  ion  o.!  coal 

in  1869,  the  carrying  companies  had  severer 1  conferences 
ior::,  in  March  I860,  ith  view  of  dividing  the  tonne 

1  : 

- 

weed,  mt  v  e  divide  i  ir  oninico  on  he  suspect 
'  ■  •  Some  advocated  suspension,  while 


. 


. 


ed  to  it,  r  ne  r  .  11  were  oppose)  to  the  b*  3ls  sjstc.  ; 

30  to  Id  their  non,  bh<  t  no  suspension  ought  to 
I  t alee  place  unless  it  was  general,  end  not  leave  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
business  fall  upon  Sdhuylnill  County  again.  On  this  point  they  were 
I unam..ioa  .  i .  '•  i'Uv  ■  is  t-  at  the  trade  v  :s  in  such  a  condition  that 

bankruptcy  stared  about  three-fourths  of  the  dealers  in  the  face,  and 
e--'  se  - -’'••b.  pov/er less  to  do  anthing •  This,  we  believe  to  be  a  tn 
history  of  the  difficulties  that  have  existed  in  the  anthracite  coal 

regions  for,  the  last  two  years. - Under  the  circumstances  that  were 

f  surrounding  and  embarrasing  the  coal  trade,  in  these  conflicts  between 
the  employed  and  employees,  we  believe  that  the  basis  system  was  much 

oetter  than  tne  frequent  strikes  that  occurred  in  the  region. _  . e 

'■  '  e  nov  uiat  a  large  majority  of  c  o  erators  refer  it  also. 

"f '  C"'  *  iJ-  £  contract  was  made  i  cr  coal,  and  it  became  known,  demands 
for  advanced  wages  were  made  and  if  not  complied  ith,  a.  strike  took 
place,  ana  in  several  instances  operators  were  subject  to  heavy  losses. 
Cn  the  oasis  system,  they  can  make  sales  and  no  stoppage  takes  nlace, 
tne  o  ) era  cor  obtaining  the  hi  hest  rice  he  can  for  bis  commodity  and 
pays  to  la  :>or  ike  ro  ortion  agreed  upon  for  the  month.  ven  if  he 
mt.nc3  less  on  his  coal,  he  knows  that  wages  will  not  go  beyond  the 
proportion  agreed  upon  aonth.  k  asis  Drincipal  is  in  fact, 

tuc  x  irst  step  towards  cooperation11. 

Titx;  CAUbn  0.  oli.1  Q j1  1870 

true  causes  that  led  to  the  long  sus  pen- 
ScUq.jl,  ill  Co'-.nty  in  1  70  it  will  be  necessary  to  <-o  bac1.  to 


* 


. 


, 

. 


. 


186“.  The  necessity  of  a  "Basis  Syste 

c  nsc  uentl;  ,  •  itkout  r-  c  r. nidation  of  t  trr.de,  it  re 

arties  concerned.  he  rice:  fell  far 
t'i€  cost  of  pro  duction,  and  on  -several  ccr  "  one, 

uii.er  season,  ’  r  er  \ ere  n  r  rly  r  s  low  *■  t  gr  _e  p"  ces  -t 
revailed  before  f  c  e  ellion,  v/itbout  any  comes  one  - 
of  ? iving .  fforts  were  made,  throi  Th 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Parish,  of  es-  <  to  induce  the 

com  anies  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  oy  which  theT  could 

. 

'  j-s  -  '  acilities  to  carry  only  the  c  ir  itit  re  Hired. -  (see  Cause 

|of  the  i'rice  01"  Uoal  in  1869),  At  tl  e  cloj  1 

lor3  '''r-l'e  satisfied  anci  so  were  the  ealers  in  coal,  hat  the  basis 
1  °r  1869  would  be  too  high  for  1870,  to  enable  the  trade  in  ochuyl- 

.  . 

seemed  determined,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  basis  of  1869. 

of  1870  the  operators  met,  and  a 

fixed  a  oasis  as  low  as  .2  per  ton,  as  a  stopping  point  with  wares 
tfixed  accordingly.  This  was  looked  upon  by  all  parties  as  too  low, 

. 

point,  and  the  operators  who  produced  about  four  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  in  Schuylkill  County,  mutually  signed  an  agreement 

i  Un  not  start  their  collieries  until  the  basis  war  acquiesced  in. 


. 


« 

. 


. 


■  • 


. 


, 

, 

. 
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rtl.culc.rly  after  the  men  refused  to  air  be  one  cent  'rou 

. 

o.eadloc  ,  ;.r-  c  leaders  1-ced  tl  .orlanen ' 3  onevol.  t  ;oclation 
in  the  wrong . 

rly  all  the  collieries,  were  st'anding  idle,  those  th< 
worked  could  .ford  to  a:  th<  .3  basis  and  did  so  during  .the  ranter. 
Just  about  this  time  the  committee  that  had  been  sent  to  Harrisburg 

■  bo  secure  the  aseage  of  the  Mine  Inspector  bill,  nd  other  Measures, 
crane  home  flushed  with  victory  over  the  o  orators  in  having  tlic  bills 

those  who  desired  some  chances  maele  in  it.  Tie  truth  is  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Legislature  vas  nost  disgraceful.  .‘hey  acted  -rue 

I  like  a  set  of  frightened  sheep  and  sue  red,  through  fear  of  o  >osition, 

to  loose  si  it  o:  all  the  merits  or  defects  of  t  ie  bill  »efore  t  u  l. - 

iihe  Avondr le  disaster  in  Luzerne  County  in  1  (69,  the  number  of  lives 
lost,  109,  having  occurred  but  a  few  months  before,  the  cur  ent  of 
public  opinion  was  so  strong  that  many  were  disposed  to  vote  for  any- 
t  ing  that  was  asked. - 

- 

1  nd  would  lie  sen  to  no  com  .remise  whatever  with  the  co  l  o  erators, 
believing  ire  a  tne_r  success  so  far,  i:hat  they  co  1  c  ur  e 

is  deadlock,  and  knowing  that 
such  rate  ,  \  icl 

O  '.  .;>c  tu;  dll  Count'  ,  a,  c  rs  i  c 

averaging  the  v;a  es  a  little  higher  than  the 
.,  but  less  than  the  v5  basis.  the  leaders  of 

! 


. 
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I  of  the  miners  would  have  accepted  it;  and  many  of  the  operators  as 
well  as  the  leaders,  abused  us  lor  .re  osirr  It  e'earir 
1  ht  suppose  that  they  Instigated  it.  Neither  party  had  anythi:  g  to 
do  with  it,  and  this  o  portunity  to  open  negotiations  was  refused  - 
the  leaders  of  the  W.B.A.  and  they  foolishly  ordered  a  general  sus- 
oension  in  March,  when  the  wages  paid  in  this  re  ion  were  basis  -rices. 
"This  was  a  blunder  at  that  time,  and  the  men  in  other  c  mnties 
■refused  to  obey  their  leaders  and  continued  to  work,  because  they 
were  receiving  then  higher  wages  than  the  basis  wages  from  tine  com¬ 
panies.  After  this  blunder  had  been  committee  and  the  leaders  refused 
to  negotiate  on  ie  oasis,  and  having  secured  a  suspension  rn  dchuyl- 
■kill  County  of  four- fifths  of  the  collieries,  ve  tl en  proposed  to  the 
leaders  that  the  only  courre  now  left  was  to  ma  :e  a  de  land  uoon  those 
working  in  the  other  counties  to  sue  :end  also  until  t  ey  could  secure 
the  basis  prices  here;  and  if  they  refused  to  do  so  then  to  cut  loose 
from  them  for  1870,  and  adopt  the  basis  or o nosed  1  the  operators  in 
Schuylkill  County, as  a  last  resort.  This  course  was  also  declined. 

■'■••c  surr  itly  learned  that  the  laborers,  who  had  been  work- 
-v  Schuylkill  County,  at  ,1.50  and  .,2.00  ;k  less  than  in  the 

Lehigh  and  Wyoming  regions,  were  not  satisfied  with  their  basis 
rnd  demanded  at  the  close  of  1869  that  they  should  be  raised  to  the 
prices  raid  in  the  other  regions  on  the  #3  basis  for  1870.  The  lead¬ 
ers,  we  learn,  promised  that  it  should  be  done  in  1870,  without  think- 

. 

created  a  difficulty  wit  the  leaders  of  the  Workingmen* r  onevolent 

Association,  they  finding  that  four—  iftl s  o 

firm,  because  the}  would  Lose  lesi  idle  than  to 

for  about  v2*b0  and  ay  the  asis  wages. 


« 


i 


I 
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*  in  two  or  three  weeks  arter  all  resumed  at  the  1  basis,  coal  net  o 
down  to  $2,50  and  even  lower.  .ho  leaders  having  rejected  our  pro- 
I  posed  compromise,  \.hich  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  o  perators  if 
negotiations  had  been  opened  and  v;  ich  would  have  paid  better  than 
the  (Iowan  Compromise  did  afterwards,  and  many  men  becoming  anxious 
to  go  to  wore.,  Mr,  Slney  and  Mr.  Parker  agreed  to  propose  to  the  work- 
.cn's  Benevolent  Association  to  accept  the  operators  basis.  .r. 
Siney  then  issued  a  circular  to  that  effect  and  asked  the  men  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  3est  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances . 

I  hibited  a  copy  o  t  is  c_rc-:l  to  us  ore  it  \  s  i  r  ued,  •  ch  he 

■  had  drawn  up  at.  his  ins  Mr.  Decatur  Nice,  as  we  have  been  in¬ 

formed,  oes  is  writ iiv ,  as  Sine:'  is  said  to  be  r  oc  r  hand  r;  t  he 

■business.  Those  persons  x  romised  an  advance  vrere  taken 

aback  when  Mr.  Siney  as  President  of  the  association  in  Schuylkill 

■  Count}  istributed  t  Lrcular  among,  the  branches  and  divisions. 

I  In  some  sections  it  was  received  favorably  some 

’oiowl  e  o  the  st- te  of  the  trr  ej  ut  in  other  sections  there  was 
1  pre  .t  o  or  ition  ■?.  onr  the  laborers  w'-o  ■  ected  n  Truce  .."•stead 

r1'  in  c  m  e  led  to  sub  it  to  i  rr •~'icti<  n  c  Peir  rr ,’rri';  ua  lov. 
wages - . 

ni;.  c  of 

course,  were  not  in  t  erf  erred  with  because  they  had  a  erfect  right 
to  work.  Coal  kept  u  to  the  basis  price  of  me  sold  a 

1  u  >ove.  These  operators  mac  e  mone: 

[ones  wio  had  signed  the  agreement  were  restive  un-'er  it  end  felt 
{like  going  to  •  rk  Iso.  The  President  oJ  Philadc 

- 


. 


#  » 
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afraid  of  the  company. 

(business  mam  or  c  ‘  the  Company  was  presented  1  it!  •.  Vie  p; 

ever  thin''  v. as  explained  so  that  no  mi  •  understanding  coulo.  ossibl; 
take  place  before  their  signatures  were  attached  to  it.  he;  ed- 

iately  commenced  iakin  :  o:  e  uc  eded  i:  •••■rovements  rt  ;hr  collier;  and 

e 

t  colliery  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  improvements  were  completed, 

I  notwithstanding  their  agreement,  and  the  non-arrangement  of  'lie 

|j  basis  for  1370. 

"This  rumor  re-h'-ed  he  President  o  tl  iailroc-d  Cor.oan;  vlo 
called  on  the  Business  Manager  to  know  if  it  war  true,  ro  that  he 
■  could  rovide  cars.  The  President  of  the  Railroad  was  equally  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  others  in  having  a  lower  basis  arranged  more  satisfact 
lorily  to  all  parties,  no-  in/  as  he  aid,  that  if  started  on  tl  3  5 

i basis,  it  must  break  down  and  cause  another  stoppage  after  the  machin 
I  er;  had  oeen  fully  ut  in  motion  on  '<•;  roac  ,  lie,  If  ere fore ,  desired 
(*  a  satisf actor;  arran;  ement  beiore  resumption  should  ta  o  :lace.  he 
v/as  informed  by  the  acting  manar er  that  they  hac  no  intention  of 
starting,  and  if  the  collieries  were  to  start  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  if  any  person  intended  starting  the  colliery,  it  was  without 
his  knowledge.  Two  days  afterwards,  when  it  was  •  >ositively  asserted 

, 

I.  ‘  ft;  to  t  e  a  r^ ement,  r Iso  called  on  the  irlncioal  Lane  er,  who 
stated  that  if  tl  e  collier;  was  \  orbii  it  had  teen 
in  Schuylkill  County.  This  telegram  was  immediately  shown  to  the 
agent,  who  then  in  self-def ense,  was  forced  tc  order  he 

rcl  received  from  bel  ow  to  start  the  collier;  ,  v  —ch  had 


. 


<■ 

. 
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'  im  previously  to  thi  'enials.  It  then  flashed  noon  the  minds  of 

|  not  last  longer  than  was  required  to  make  the  repairs,  and  they  would 
receive  the  credit  of  an  act  for  which  they  were  not  entitled,  which 
j  was  in  fact  a  fraud  upon  the  other  signers;  and  this  too  on  the  3art 
o£  i.ie  originator  oi  the  basis  and  suspension  princi  ale,  v  ich  he 
claimed  to  be,  was  a  little  too  much  to  stand  quietly  and,  of  course, 

I  it  raised  a  storm,  and  Pottsville  was  like  a  smothered  volcano  ready 
j(  to  burst  lorth  on  the  most  trifling  cause.  Had  the  President  of  the 
Company  been  present,  there  would  have  been  a  spectacle  of  tall 
talking  or  some  fleet  running  to  sa?/  the  least  so  great  was  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  any  person  has  a  right  to  forfeit  his  honor  to  make 
a  little  money ,  and  those  effected  by  it  would  fix  their  estimate  on 
the  character  of  such  persons,  but  it  was  the  miserable  subterfuges 
cr.a  prevarications ,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  that  incensed  the  people 

so  greatly . -  the  starting  of  this  colliery,  which  of  course  gave 

worm  co  t.-eir  men  and  benefitted  them,  was  the  means  of  prolonging 
i.the  suspension  a rom  two  weeks  to  two  months  lonr or  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case,  causing  great  privations  and’  suffering  to 
thousands  of  o oners#  i'he  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Company, 
tnen  in  ..ashington,  was  appealed  to  by  all  his  friends  w  o  could  reach 
Biim,  not  to  start  the  collie^/  under  the  circ?  s  maces,  that  It  would 
cause  a  tremendous  feeling  r  ain  li  -nd  destroy  all  the  political 
aspirations  he  was  aiming  at.  He  took  his  own  course,  the  ublic 
feeling  of  tne  people  everywhere  in  the  county,  among  all  parties, 
v/as  20  intense  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  move  fro  the  County  to 

Philadelphia -  During  the  contest  some  of  the  coal  operators 

residing  in  Philadelphia  ,nd  also  the  co  ission  dealers  there,  -  o 


« 


* 
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j  r  :>  >.lu.  e:  cite;  ,ent  in  cl  u;  "  L1 1  3o\r  >  r,  ■  i  \  o  huv- 
do ,  beca  e  restive  and.  f  ought  t'  r 
etter .  hr.  oria  o  c  hhomas  Coal  Cc  >any  beer  ig 
active  -  re  visited  the  county,  ant  conft  -reel  -  ith  3ine  ,  .lees tin  s 
vore  "Iso  held  In  Phila<  el1  bia  to  c  ©vise  net  ns  for  st  rtirr-. 

circumstances  tended  to  convince  the  lechers  that  if  t  e;  '-id 
I  out  a  little  longer  the?/  would  sccceed.  They  also  urged  Mr.  Gowan 
to  use  is  in  luence  to  sttrt  e  trrde,  end  thr-r  Induced  Aim  to 

e  «,0j'  .in;  cn 1  s  ©neve- lent  Associ'  i  n  to  v '  and  co  ;  ro  .is e 
the  matter .  Mr.  Gowan  agreed  to  do  so  if  all  )arties  acc 


under  instructions  which  were  given  t<  Mr.  Gowan,  who  firmly  belie- 

i  l  xculties  were  not  adjusted  then,  c  considers  >Ie  opt¬ 
ion  of  the  operators  would  comnence  on  the  ocsis,  v,  rici  rust  lead 
|to  another  suspension  after  the  co]  Series  started.  le,  horefore, 
reed  u  on  a  .compromise  independent  c  is  instructions,  which  lie 

. 

abject  was  fi  ly  discussed,  and  all  the  greement  in 

KchuylAill  Count;,  e;.oe  t  three  or  four  and  several  from  P  iladelphia, 

to  their  instructions,  and  that  it  would  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Otc  V  -r  ;  ,  .  .  o  S  ,  O  .’oil  - 

strut  tis  collier;  even  if  t  e  co  ro.  1: c  -  as  r*  ected.  r. 
€ -  heal.  President  of  the  ci« tion  stared  that  if  hr. 

jstarted,  he  would  be  compelled  also; 

jther  e  declarations  the  le  c  -s  oted  dor  n  e  compro.  ire _ . 


. 


- 

* 

. 


. 
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soon  became  evi  ent  chat  the  ;  r  ement  could  not  ic  maint _ne  -n 
longer  under  c  circumstances,  and  i  he  Presi  len  ■  c  l  c.d  anot  er 

meet-n  of  th  A.  social  x  n  '  Ich  ..'inally  acce  >ted  t  •  "  o-.v  n  Co  a- 
romise" . 


"There  was  gre;  t  rejoicing  on  the  »art  o  t  c  lea  ers  of  the 


' 

suffering  and  desired  to  ,  o  to  work.  The;  were  told  in  the  during 
if  they  adopted  the  -,.2. 50  basis  then,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
tiie  irice  o:  coal  to  that  oint;  but  there  were  some  r  io,  when  the 
compromise  v;as  adopted,  the  latter  part  of  July,  believed  that  coal 
n  above  -  ton.  that  even  at  that  lat 

, 

1.1  to  ,,2.25.  The  price  did  go  down  as  low  as  .  2.25  before 
the  Season  closed. 


T  .,i,..x:;  ,u  ,  1c.  -  1871 

Ci:  t:  c  I  th  o  llovember ,  1370,  com  itteer  rc  sresentin.r  the 

Board  of  trade  and  the  V/orkingmen 1  s  enevolent  Associat¬ 
ion  of  Schuylkill  County,  held  a  meetii  §  in  Pott svi lie  at  which  the 
si/Bue  of  o i - e  coal  trade  wra:  discussed,  to  ether  with  t  ie  future  >pos 
°  trade,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  working  basis  for  the 

■year  1871.  At  the  time  this  meeting  was  held,  the  price  of  coal  was 

scale,  and  Tor  the  month  of  November  the  average  was 
only  V2.S8  c/4  nor  ton  an<  for  December  it  averaged  only  .2.17  per  t 
At  this  conference  they  agreed  upon  a  $2.50  basis  for  1  71  :  it 

.00  linimum  as  follows: 

Outside  \k  ~e  to  be  v9  per  week 
Inside  -  e  to  be  ,10  )er.  week  • 


, 


. 


« 

. 

« 


, 


. 


. 

. 


Pa- e  ,121. 


Miners  (Day1;-  worlc)  1  er  ' 

Contract  vork  to  be  reduced  16  l/2  percent  from  the  oresent 
:;ic,  and  the  reduction  or  a<  dition  of  percent  <  to  b  e  gr  on 
I  the  nev:  rice  t  us  ied.  c  advance  or  decline  to  be  graded  on 


bne  ;p2.50  basis  at  the  rate  of  cne  cent  ■  e  cents  rise  or  fall 

I  in  the  nice  of  coal.  The  committees  on  the  osrt  of  the  Anthracite 
1  Board  ox  xi  •  de  and  v  e  .  orl.inj  men 1 ;  enevolcnt  Association  res  ect  nils' 
ji’ccoi.r  i  nded  the  ado  tion  ol  tl  e  a  ove,  providing  that  c  c  at  is  factor-: 
arran  ement  be  made  with  the  Pi  iladel  A  .a  and  ies  ,.nr  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  fair  reduction  in  tolls  : 


.-nthracitc  no -id  of  Trade 

George  . .  Cole 
Daniel  R.  Miller 
Baird  Snyder 
..m,  F.  Patter  con 
Van.  Grant 
Wm.  Kendrick 


' 

Association 


James  By an 
John  J.  McVeigh 
J ohn  P .  Fr  an c i s 
Edw.  Keating 
Peter  Murray 


John  Siney 

''At  the  time  this  agreement  was  entered  into,  there  was  a 
■private  understanding  that  if  the  sus  ension  took  lace  which  was 
talked  of,  the;;  would  agree  to  pay  wages  at  §2.50  for  t  portion 


of  January  in  which  the  men  worked  up  to  the  tine  of  the  proposed 
us  pension.  They  knew  that  if  it  did  take  "lace  the  demand  in  the 
meantime,  ro  secure  stocks,  would  keep  up  the  rices  to  enable  them 

first  of  January  a  §2.50  basis,  although  coal  the 

per  ton.  If  the  suspension  did  not  take  lace,  the  rices  were  to  be 

:onl  i  of  J •  nuary  at  sellinr  rates,  tie 
for  the  other  months  of  the  year.  greement  met  the  rob at ion 


« 

*  . 


. 

. 

.  - 

■* 

. 


. 


. 


Pa  e  .,122 . 


[  oi  the  o  orators  as  far  as  any  agree  tent  entered  into  creri  Lly  does, 

, 

lieved,  had  also  approved  of  it  by  a  majority  of  the  districts,  which 

|  of  con  e,  rat  ..ia.ed  i,:, . 

Siney >  .the  Pr  c  nt  of  the  Association  sc  informed  raem- 

. 

1 l'  t-a-  enera  !  under st  od  thr  t  it  heel  been  ■  cceoted,  anc  t1  2 
President  of  the  headin'  .ailroad  had  raded  a  scale  of  tolls,  etc., 

1  to  con.  or  1  to  tills  oa  is,  to  roraulgate  a:  soon  as  the  trace  was  under 
way  in  1171.  do  the  matter  stood  when  a  strike  took  place  among  the 
r  em  lo,  ees  oi  .  e  ifferent  companies  in  the  Laclcav  anna  legion,  vfio 

oeen  paying  high  prices,  to  resist-  a  large  reduction  on  contract 
ay’s  way 63  on  the  1st  of  December  to  conform  wit!  the 

!  prices  of  coal.  The  proposed  reduction  was  a  large 

one  - no.  the  men  strv.ck  and  resisted  it. 

a  er 1 od  to  t  non  in  the  other  regions  to 
’nit  in  :  on oral  stri  :e  to  resist  so  r  -  a  reduct- 

Fir' ,  depositions .  succeeded  in  their  efforts  in  unit-. 

mr.ti c r ,  net  in  )cc  mber,  and  ecu  ”  nbro- 
" ted  the  oasis  r  0  -ted  ir  Schuylkill  Count; 

Port  Carbon,  together  with  ro  ort  orate  rates 

in  the  oi  ■*  rr  irns . 

. 

■ 

-t*  Siney, 


■  *  ’  S  d  ||  I  H 


. 


.....  in  S cl luylkil  1  County , 

I  ?  uoi  tec'  or.  .  iovc;'  r  7,  1  70  cr  3  73 

Iiocludir  .ne;  not  been  do  ted. 

fore  the  c  ittee  at  -rri  burr-  tv  t  he  heard  I  r.  Sine;  so  st 'to  in 
the  presence  of  a  me  ber  of  he  com  ittee,  and  v 1  en  he  wn3  ouestioneb 
on  tl  subject,  he  at  it  d  th  t  he  was  so  confused  vhen  as  that  he 

c  id  not  recollect  at  he  said,  or  1  ord:  to  that  c  feet, 
generally  iclieved  that  the  bo.  is  ai  reed  upon  hac  Veen  ratified,  out 
after  the  dif  cult;;  hod  occurred  in  the  1  n clear amu  epic  n,,  it  ros 

thought  prudent  to  kee  the  result  quiet. 

"the  co  rre  of  t  e  leader  s  o:  ti  c  . .  in  i  is  secretly 

U  c:.  the  President  o  t  e  eai  n,  ailro;  ,  i  c  it  -rr  nolle*  ■ 

4  ever  to  the  other  arties  to  it  (the  resolution  abrogating  it  v as 
ikept  secret  also  for  sorae  time  after  its  adoption)  was  such  a  total 
violation  of  r.l  .  ood  frith.,  th  <  c  irse,  n<  r<  cou.lc  be  o  ir~ 

Ither  confluence  in  osed  on  the  1<  er:  o  1  .... 

n-he  sus  ension  ordered  b;  the  eneral  Council  on  the  10th 
of  2anu'.r:  ,  to  k  lace  end  the  en  cea:  ed  i  ork  rfc  all  the  col.  ier- 
ies  except  a  few  '.here  the  operators  (  r  reed  to  iy  the 

Swages .  these  were  termed  the  Guerillas  in  the  coal 'trade  who,  like 
t  ose  in  t.  e  of  ■  arf are,  fight  r  or  their  own  Li  srests,  re r  irc  lese 
ot  the  interests  for  which  the  warfare  is  waged. 

■by  the  executive  committee  of  the  W.B.A.  of  Schuylkill  County  repre- 
fsentinr  the  different  districts  of  divisions,  in  January 

sus  'ension. 

.  12  -  'that  we,  the  Workmen  of  Schuylkill  rict- 


. 


P  rv  • ;  e  ,1  4. 


ly  adhere  to  hie  5  ha  is,  so  Ion,  as  Luzerne  !  nd  Carbon  work  v.ith 

. 

jjj  :ood  faith,  that  ve  t  en  ice  such  agreement  a; 

own  welfare*.  This  resolution  roved  a cts  of  the  General  Coun- 

companies,  and  also  a  1  rye  number  o:  6' 

them,  held  a  meet in  in  a  ilr  el;  a  no  resolved  not  to  c  iesce 
In  the  demands  made  by  the  men  in  the  different  regions. 

“The;  a  pointed  a  committee  o;  15  to. fax  up  prices  which  they 
I would  offer  to  the  miners  and  laborers  in  the  different  regions, 
railroad  companies  also  advanced  the  t  11s  on  the  small  amount  of 
coal  :oin  to  marxet  to  a  high  fiyure,  to  compensate  theme- Ives  ■ rt- 
ly  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  /eeoinj  so  much  machinery  idle, 
land  also  to  protect  themselves  against  future  exactions  of  the  .  .B.A. 
-hen  followe-  the  meeting  at  Mauch  Cl  -  of  representatives  of  both 
arties  wit:  a  ro  osition  to  rbitrate  r.nd  -r vomit  ahe  question  to 

an  Umpire.  The  refusal  of  the  representatives  from  the  other  regions 

' 

base  arbitration  u  on  a  scale  of  rices  on  board  vessels  at  Inila- 
E del  >hia  and  other  points,  in  violation  of  the  uni  erstandir  •  v  en 
■  r  oitr:  :_on  was  a  re  :  u  on,  •  ich,  of  court:  <  i  not  enter t  c 

because  the  operators  in  .chuyl  ill  Count;  had  no  control  over  trans- 

Sportation  whatever.  In  the  meantime  negotiations  were  progressing  in 

and  other  propositions  made  by  committees  of  the  ...  .A.  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  men  accepting  the  propositions  made  In  all  the  other  regions 
with  a  few  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  companies. 

County  the  committee  o  o  erators  then  made  a  reposition  to  t]  : 


9  .  -  ■  r  •  '  ^  ' 


ta' c  l:-,5. 


■  directly,  to  pay  them  wages  on  a  fixed  ;  asis  of  ...2,75  for  the  bal- 
|  ancc  of  the  year  as  follows : 

"fo  the  Workingmen  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland  and  Columbia 
Counties*  Having  faile<  to  make  ter  res, 

I  for  the  resumption  of  work,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  way  to  start  our  collieries  and  furnish  ou  employment,  is  to 
address  ourselves  directly  to  you  -  in  the  board  of  Arbitration 

I, 

all  difficulties  becauj  Leved  that  the  oard  was  convened, 

and  the  umpire  selected  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  your 
General  Council  -  "to  settle  the  difficulties  now  r: ist  nd  no 

others";  but  to  our  surprise,  we  were  met  with  an  entirely  new  topo- 
Isition.  Finding  that  the  present  difficulties  about  wages  w  ntire- 
Ily  ignored  by  your  representatives,  and  that  new  issues  were  present¬ 
ly  nd  also  th't  t  e  men  of  the  Luzerne  anc  Lc  ;  :h  ngionr  v  ore  net 
f willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Umpire  upon  the  question 

I  of  wages,  we  have,  after  careful  consideration,  determined  to  offer 
you  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  without  regard  to  the  price  of  coal. 

".-e  pro  ose  to  a  ov  for  ti  e  j;  t  nee  ol  t1  ir  year  t  follow  - 
in  ra.es:  Cuts!  e  1  borer  10  :.er  week;  in  sice  laborer  11  >er  vreek; 

■  miners,  o  da  s  ork,  ,15  per  week;  and  v  re  duction  c  f  contract  -orl: 
l of  10  ercent  u  on  the  prices  aid  under  the  ;5  rate  of  the  sis 
■of  18G9  -  we  believe  that  if  this  o  r  is  accepted  by  you.  Immediate 
re  m  tion  can  ta  e  lsce,  and  <’  at  re  can  ive  ;  ou  steac  v  >rk  ’or 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  ut  an  end  to  the  unrlersant  and  u.n- 
I  to  it  e  icker  •  r:  br  a-  ve  hereto]  are  iw  a  n  cc  almost  nt 
he  make  t  i  o\  er  'nder  he  belief  t  it  it  v  ill  )c 
■to  you  than  the  offer  of  fch  2.50  basis;  ut,  if 


.  • 


* 


- 


I  basis  i'  ?tcm,  v:e  v  ill  be  11  in  to  u  rnit  in  ’  ritir  to  thi  h  cif  - 

lion  oi‘  Judge  Elwell,  the  Umpire,  the  relative  merit!  the  $2.50 

. 

!b;  you  no.  to  abide  o,  his  decision,  whatever  i  :aa;  be. 

E.  orda.  Chairman. 

"C.lu.  Hill,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

Philadelphia,  A  ril  22,  1  71. 

■  Tliis  was  a  liberal  offer,  and  would  have  been  accepte  men, 

[  (at  !  number  of  the  collie  ies,  the  di  acce  t  it)  -  but  the  lerd- 
|  ers',  However,  r  .ealed  to  t  c  en,  an  *  eel  red  tlv  t  in  t]  is  rop~ 

I  osition,  t  ley,  t)  c  leaders ,  -..'ere  re  "  iated;  that  it  v:  s  a  direct 
I  insult  to  the  men,  .nd  ■  reflection  u  on  their  re  re  entrtives. 

.  e;  i  nmediatel}  held  a  meet  n ' 

..hereas ,  a  cc .  imittee  ot  o  er  tors  live  male 
I  directly  to  the  miners,  thus  utterly  i  norin 

I-rossl^  insultinr  its  leyall  e  ected  office rs;  and 

. 

render  t  )es..s  -  :ree  f  t  t  c  or  nir,  ti  n  s'  all  c  a  e  o  be 

protective  in  i  ■  •  cv  Tact  or;  and 

Teat  coat,  the  en  are  not 

n . 

■  n  iot  i  or  a  n  ,  f r  1 ' 

.  esolvf  cd  13  County  \.il  :• 

practicable  sis  of  .71  .  rith  v;r  .  • 

per  week;  inside  laborers  $11.01  per  v.eek,  ^s, 

.  I'-.-’  '  jlidlng  scale  to  2.50,  or  one  cc 

red-  ction;  also  ;it  n  -  Lv  nce  of  one  cent  in  three  in  t 


-  ,  ' . . 

. 


■  ,  . 

. 

?  t  . 


of  coal  at  Port  Carbon  above  the  V2.75  per  ton;  the  basis  price  of 
contract  work  to  be  8  l/4  percent,  below  the  basis  of  1869. 

Resolved,  that  if  this  offer  is  not  agreeable  to  the  operators, 
we  are  willing  to  submit  the  question  of  wages,  including  all  proposi¬ 
tions  thus  far  made  by  either  side,  to  arbitration;  to  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  of  four  on  each  side  to  support,  by  argument,  their  several 
offers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Kendrick,  President 
of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  to  give  him  the  result  of  the  meeting. 

John  Siney,  President. 

"George  Corbett,  Secretary, 

Pottsville,  April  27,  1871 

The  following  reply  was  returned  in  answer  to  the  above: 

Mr.  John  Siney,  President--Sir :  I  am  in  receipt  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  W.  B.  A.,  April  27,  1871. 

In  reply  would  say,  that  I  have  submitted  it  to  the  operators  and 
they  adhere  to  the  proposition  as  made  to  the  men  on  Saturday, 

April  22,  1871. 


Yours  truly, 

William  Kendrick, 

President,  A.B.T. 

Arbitration  w as  then  decided  on,  and  the  following  agree¬ 
ment  v/ as  adopted: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Miners  and  Laborers  Benevolent  Association 
this  eleventh  day  of  May  1871. 

We  agree  to  submit  for  the  decision  of  the  umpire.  Judge  Elwell, 
the  question  of  wages  for  Schuylkill  County,  for  the  year  1871,  as 
follows: 


'  •  .  c 


' 


, 


.  1 


r..  ,  0  12  . 

First  -  The  operators  ’ 

■  namely:  Basis  to  b€  .50  at  tort  Carbon,  •.  ith  outside  wages  at  $9.  )0 
-  in  si  e  $10.00  per  week;  miners  1  work,  $12. 

| per  week;  contract  work  to  be  reduced  16  1/2  percent  from  the  present 
rates.  The  advance  or  decline  of  wages  to  be  one  cent  for  every  three 
cents  advance  or  decline  in  the  orice  of  co  1  to  be  p radec  on t he  nev 
I  prices  thus  formed  -  wap.es  not  to  be  less  than  would  be  aid  vith  coal 
at  «,p2.00  at  fort  Carbon. 

Second  -  The  Miners  and  Laborers  Benevolent  Association’s 
osition-  of  $3.00  at  Fort  Carbon  as  a  minimum  with  wages  as  last 
I  year  at  that  rate,  namely:  Outside  wanes  .11.00  per  week;  inside  .’,12.  uO 
:  per  week;  miners  by  day  work  $14.00  per  week;  advance  to  be  one  cent 
>  for  every  three  cents  advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  Be  agree  to  the 
reference  of  the  above  propositions  under  if  e  follow  inr  conditions  "id 
t  erms : 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  p;  rties  hereto 

William  Kendrick,  President  A.B.  of  T. 

Chas  .  I,,,  -ill.  Sec  ’ ty.  Protein,  A.B.  of  T. 

John  W.  Morgan,  ^resident  Protein  Schuylkill  Co.  :  .  Board, 

M.  &  L.B.  Association 

John  P.  franc is 


the 


I'  or. as  Leonarc 
Michael  Lawler 

George  Corbett,  Sec 't;  .  Schuylkill  Co.  Lx.  Board  .&L.  .Assn. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  Judge  veil  made  the  following  decision, 
men  in  the  ernti  e  h  van:  resumed  v.or!  at  a  i  wiber  o:l  collie  r: 


Decision  of  the  Umpire 

l  ie  umpire  riutuc.ll;  c  osen  by  t  e  anthracite  bo- r  ,f  r  dG  of 


I  o  lr,9 . 


I  the  one  part  and  t  ie  diners  and  Labeler  enevol-  t  Assoclat: 
the  other  Dart,  to  decide  the  -  uest.on  of  •  .  es  nov  ft  issue  before 
them,  having  received  and  fully  const  '.red  i  he  '  rittei  ro>  or  itionr 
and  arguments  of  the  narties,  has  decided  and  established  the  basis 
and  rates  of  wages  oelov;  mentioned  as  in  his  judgment  are  just,  both 
to  the  operators  end  the  men  in  their  employ.  Basis  /2.1b  at  l-ort 
Carbon. 

Miners  by  day’s  work  -  vlo.UO  per  v/eek 
Inside  laborers  -  11.00  11 

Outside  laborers  -  10.00  " 

Contract  work  to  be  reduced  10  ercent  upon  rices  paid  under 
the  vb .  basis  of  ]  .  .  ■  es  to  be  advanced  one  ce  t  'or  ever;  ree 

cents  advance  on  t  he  price  of  coal  at  iort  Carbon  above  lt>2.7b  oer  ton 
nd  to  decline  at  the  same  rate  v:hen  coal  is  below  that  price,  down 
to  $2 . 25  per  ton.  Che  articles  of  a  ent  under  which  the  £  i  ion 
.  was  made,  together  with  the  agreements  of  the  parties  laid  before  me, 
are  hereto  attached. 

Wm.  Elewell,  Umpire. 


lottsville.  May  17,  1870. 

These  o.ecisions  under  the  agree,  ents  .na<  e,  had  to  oe  acceotec. 

3  otl  arties,  bu  the  were  not  satisfactory  to  s  portion  of  the 
men,  who  ex  ected  he  "m  ire  •  o  Id  decide  in  favor  of  he  .-3  ••  sis, 
and  there  was  grumbling;  at  some  of  the  collieries  difficulties  occurre 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  some  outsiders,  or  black  legs,  s 
they  were  termer  the  members  of  the  W.  B.  A.  in  contradistinction 
to  "guerillas 11 ,  as  outsiders  were  termed  by  the  coal  operators. 


. 


. 


. 

, 


.  ' 


P  ■  10. 


\  ere  in  iull  open  tion  rn«  er  t  c  oj  is  by  u  Umr  ire; 
every  >ros  ect  that  It  ■.  oulu  be  <■  ihered  to  until  tl 
: 

number  of  ,  be¬ 
tray -e  .  -  .  -  nd  urine  •  rc  :.t  :  ;i  -lc  v  .c  >  c  - 

. 

. 

■ 

c  l  itt  e  of  fifteen.  In  this  cc  :lttec  cl  ’ifteen,  t  t  decid'd 


. 

■p .  o  t  \s  r .  ‘v'P'nns  o  cted ,  nr'  ir  tei  1  on  o:  fi  riir  -v  ■  o:  - 
tration  also.  In  order  to  ?cco 

act  ..on  unanimous,  t  ey  a  r  ed  to  •••  •-  r-<  tl  r  ;  ??■  t:  on  t<  orbit]1  :e 

-  is  ■■  acce  ted,  .d  a  basis  lircd  r  r.  n<  '  ,  ;  slid- 

'torv.’-arbs  •  ■  'O  ted,  cc-1  fed  orloc  t*  c  !  •  .75  •  •  sis 
t  1  'C  o  s,  -  o  did  not  receive  a  r  te  of  i  es  i  iter  t'  Is  rc  iust- 

irages,  and  ceased  work.  he  difficulty  Just- 

nent ,  and  t'  e  i  nee  o  t:  e  o:  fices  of  t;  :  .  .  .  re 

c  ieir  -  .  or  in  iO  the  b  -  ns  ,  ~rec<  u  on  or  t>  -•  yv  ar,  '  11 

his  junction  Mr.  .  1  - 

.t  all  his 

employees,  in  violation  of  the  basis 

•  vrncr  in  rices. 


r  '-e  J'151. 


Iciiscardeu  t  e  decision  i  the  UiU'  Ire,  nc  t- 
■wages  on  a  fix  d  bi  ..  . 

■  in  the  last  pay  for  the  year.  This  was  done  without 

■for  1371.  Had  Mr.  Thomas  agreed  to  pay  the  laborers  on  the  $2.75  basing 

I  alt  lou  i  it  -  :uld  vc  been  a  violnt:  ■  a  of  e  l  rcc  lent,  uhere 
| have  been  no  difficulty,  as  nl  tl  -  o -.era tom  felt  that  the  war  os  were 

toe  low  for  day’s  labor,  and  they  .ould  have  acquiesced  in  it  at  oncp, 
'a  c  no  trou  :le  -..or  Id  have”  followed.  It  v/ould  have  been  in  icccrdf  ce 
with  the  principle  that  the  basis  of  V  72  v: r s  adjusted,  paying  labor  on 
$2.75  basis,  as  a  minimum,  while  contract  prices  cam  sll 
$2.50  minimum,  with  a  corres  onding  reduction.  After  Thomas  entered 

■  into  the  agreement,  the  men  of  course,  demanded  it  at  other  collieries 
in  tne  vicinity.  It  was  resisted  at  some  and  the  men  struck;  at  orders 

I  they  agreed  under  protest,  to  pay  it  until  action 
committees.  Appeals  were  to  the  officers  of  the  5.  B.  A.,  an 

. 

Man;  of  t  n  did  use  their  ex  rti  ns  to  ;  int  in  >b!  e  :re<  ent,  at 

I  gradually  one  by  one  agreed  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  $2.75  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  and  the  ^resident  of  the  W.  B.  A.  candidly 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  checi  the  current,  because  s<  many  had 
alre  id;  ac  uiesced  sooner  t  rn  ve  strike. 

.  Thomas  went  into  th<  coal  mt  t t  all  his 

influence  to  run  t  e  pri  e  o  co  1  In  or<  er  to  rotect  >  .  Lf 

coc.l  was  iut  at  too  i- h  l  ure  In  e  .cbu;  1  ill  so:  n  -  1 

. 


' 


. 


■ 


♦ 

* 

.  . 


. 


. 


' 


. 


.  .  in  Dec  .33  l/4  por  ton, 

I  year  1871  solely  :m  cons ecuence  o  t:  is  v± 

Ion  the  '.art  of  x..r ,  'thorn;? :  ■  s  the  :  ot 
I  since  the  com  lence  lent  o  the  r  e’J  J.Ion,  so  j  ar. 

!  v/as  cone  erne  a.  The  Anthracite  Board  of  Trane  expelled  B.B.  Thomas 
I  from  the  Association  as  totally  un-  ort?  -  of  con.  Ldence, 

the  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Company  in  1870. - 

The  Anthracite  ot rd  of  Trade  knowing  that  the  opers 
I  gradual]  succumbin  to  :e  p  their  c  lieric  in  c  err  ion,  et  and 
resolved  to  pay  tl  <  2.75  basis  for  the  three  remaining  months  of 

. 

s too  or  .  e  private  arrangements  -  it!  t  eir  em  loyees  at  l  ower 
r;  tes  oi  wares ,  v/niclu  was  done  ■  <  a  numb  r  of  co  fieri os . 

The  following  were  the  >rices  'aid  on  the  i.  f event  ossj.s 
ado o ted  in  1370  and  1371  .n  3chuyl;:ill  County. 

Under  '  owan  lor  ro  :ise  in  1  ’0  -  oasis  U  er  ton 

to  -2.00. 

« 

e  .wages  per  week.  Miners  •„  11. 46 ;  inside  laborers  9.32; 

I  side:  laborers  .00. 

Under  Judge  hi well 1 s  deci  ion  in  1871;  Basis  ,2.7b  sliding 

}JP  •  • 

Aver  ■  weed,  liners  12.70;,  inside  laborers  •  10. 74$ 

outside  laborers  9.77. 


uOk  D  Oj'  T.Ui  .  i»ND 


.  J  XU   ....  '  .  a    . .H. 


1871. 


The  action  of  the  committees  of  the  anthracite 
radn  ana  that  of  1. he  i.or:  in;  ne  n' s  ^er  volent  as  ociation  was 


. 
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f  conte  mole  tec!  favorable  of  cod  resul.  t.;  r  1  ere  cor  ■<  ;ent  to 

which  complaints  had  been  made.  Yet  their  labors  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  th'.  liners  who  ■  ccordxn  1  dec.i  area 

of  mil  ing  throughout  the  whole  region.  art  of 

iners  was  ccom  llshed  in  7  peace-able  manner.  he  0 
■  found  their  actions  powerless  in  t  nds  o.  t  coal  brol  era ,  who 
refund  to  urchase  coal  at  such  fi-  nrcs  .as  v.-oulo  remunerate  the 


producer  and  miner.  This  course  broke  down  the  tonnage  of  the  rail¬ 
road  companies,  who  to  recover  themselves  to  some  degree,  declared 


a  rise  in  tolls  on  .anthracite  coal  generally,  with  such  modificat¬ 


ions  as  the  increase  in  tonnage  would  Justify.  Complaints  of  this 


course  were  made  which  brou:  t  t  iout  the  cele  :r  ited  coal  c  ntr overs;  ■ 
at  Harrisburg  in  1  '70.  The  business  became. 


to  all.  These  troubles  terminated  on  he  fourth  of  dune  by  the  miners 
accepting  the  $2.75  b  1  ,  raded  up  and  ac  .  bon. 


•  rum;  '.en\  circuwsci  Yoec.  i  liners’  ~cr  to  -12.50  or  wee  ,  •  ith. 
j  hi3  chances  to  decline  in  a  ratio  as  3  is,  to  10.  All  other  weekly 
l  v  '  es  to  317  y:  .it  to  e  lj  :e  lodific  i  ,cn. 

the 

i*'- ill-  vx  com  •  1  c  3  in  accordance  \  ith  It'  ...r  r  c  -w  , 

charges  to  satisfactory  fj  ires  and.  business  once  more  rer  ie  n 

. 

Of  e  manner  in  which  th  de  .iberat  .ons  0  '  there 

c  nducted,  serve?  rc  t  c*’e  xt.  *ev  c  -Hie: 

i-  a.  r)rofits_,  as  t  c 


* 


■ 


*  *  '  - 

« 


. 


. 

■  ; 

inc  ■•-,  oft  force  t  o  er  lor  to  -totally  ?.nc  :>n  c  lie-  . 

The  miners  in  such  cases  are,  as  a  class,  the  sufferers,  as 
t1  e  lc;.  Such  cz:  les  are  not  fe-  1  it]  in  \e  regi  n. 

are  four  nrtics  properly  identified  v ith  tl  c  coal  interests  of 
the  region. 

arc  -reunited  ro  Inin  co  1  n  con  r--ucntX  ,  are  orcec  to  let 
the  collieries  to  o  erators. 

cecor.  ,  t  e  le  nee,  •  o  ris  :  o  -  r-  c  o: 

chance  of  the  coal  vein  being 

Jhird,  c  iners,  osc  irtenanc  at  it  ere  r 

identical  v/it  '  the  success  and  nrosoerity  of  the  colliery. 

fount  ,  r  leans  ortatnon  cu.  ■  nies  -  o  i.rnish  :  ciliticc 
for  crrr  in-  on  t  e  trade  of  the  ine. 

- 

e  "Is,  as  t.  c;  ri  k  nothin  ,  are  even  ;  lied  vi‘  i  a 
coal  delivered  in  their  hands  nc  through  •  fingers  the  dollars 

-  -  .  o  ;c  •  -  ,  it  .1  c ;  u:  f  note :  ,  <•  .  o  :  _ 

or;  •••  -  -  o  or'*  tor  of  sc  ,  lc:  >itl 

- 

urged  by  their  necessities,  cone  clamoring.  Add  to  this  his  rental, 
tolls  and  freight  bills,  collier-/  c:u  e  riser ,  etc.  nd  whatever  favor¬ 
able  inure' sions  the  r  c  r  nee  o  1  rye  collierir s  i 


P a  e  1  5. 


'  str&n  ;er  ’  ind,  there  re  rumerc  ’3  ve :  ■  tr.clL 

cuniary  isa  oinv.  ents  in  cool  linir  ,  c  ch  n  ere  not  v  ere. 

-  Line  1'is  net ore  e  ort,  1  71 

-  e  Or  oi.'  cstf  >li  Led  in  >c'  •nylkill  County  1  7  t 
wages  on  a  minimum  of  $2.50  or  ton  for  contr  ct  work,  nd  2.75 
-  or  :  '  vis  ~c:  ,  to  £  line  v  r  i;  he  r  ;.e  o  1-ceut  in  0  or  rn; 
advance  above  these  prices,  i.r  the  rote 

was  to  slide  down  to  $2.25  and  .50  if  th<  average  rice  of  coal 
*  should  be  below  $2.50.  did  rule  elow  that  rs  €  uring 

;  the  whole  year,  and  for  the  months  of  Auril  and  Lay  v;a  e s  were  oaid 
on  a  oi  of  $2.25  per  ton  for  contract  work  and  ^2.50  for  day’s 
I  v.  ac  es  . - 

I  the  £  .r err  e  rice  of  coal  v. or  t  eleven  on  .)v  re  orted  i.  s 

only  vi.14  b/l4  >er  ton,  nd  the  operators  r.id  wr  res  for  contract 
work  on  a  basis  for  cool  selling  at  ,2.50  per  ton,  and  day’s  wages 
Ion  a  basis  of  $2.75  jer  ton,  exc  or, 

I  and  May. 

I  'that  such  a  business  should  hove  roved  so  dis;  strous  to  the 

c  er-  ,  ,rr  can  ver  readily  be  seen;  but  notv;  thstanbirr  rll  these 
,  the>  adhered  to  the  agreement  with  the  W.B.A. 

throughout  the  year.  To  do  so,  however,  and  kee 
■ 

. 

- 

[del  hia  and  ..eadi  ailrood  Cor.  an-  1  s  con  e  let  to  ;  once  ur  - 
4  wards  of  s  lillion  of  doll:  rs  to  co  1  operator:  to  .ecu  their 


' 

. 

. 

• 

• 

. 


collieries  in  coercion,  and  o  e  t  e  we  ,  vrn  orc< 

were  co: .  elied  to  t;  e  •  fterwards  or 
the  advances  they  made,  and  work  the  c  > 1  ieries  res,  ■  no 

person  would  touch  the  same  after  uch  results.  s- 

ta  c  t.  at  iorced  t  .e  i-  i  I.  c.1  h.  a  :n  er  in;  C(  “1  i  Iron  (Jen.  an" 
into  the  iini:-  oh  coal,  a  ai:  st  t.  eir  interest;  ■  :  .•  t  time, 

know  that  the  mama-  ement  of  the^Phlla elphia  and  Keadiny  Railroad 
Cr;  v  any  v;as  adverse  to  enter  in;  into  the  mininr  business  be  ore  that 
time,  but  preferred  leasing  the  collieries  after  nit tiny  the; 
order,  and  takin  the  coal  from  them  at  the  ait's  mouth  at  contract 
oes .  Such  was  the  result  of  a  blunder,  which  resulted  in  chang¬ 
in'  e  -.hoi--  ch  racter  o;  the  cal  r  he  in  nchuyld.ll  Cc  it". 

-he  course  of  the  coa-l  trade  no  the  tonn-  re  from  d_f  crent 
re  ions  is  ere  subjoined  for  reference: 


Schuylkill 

Lehiyh 

1360 

2,749,652 

1,  17 

\a 

I-* 

1361 

2,607,439 

; ,055,140 

1862 

2,890,598 

5,1* 5,770 

1,551,054 

1362 

. 

1864 

5,642,218 

2,054,669 

Z  ,755,30  . 

1366 

4,653,437 

5 ,7 ;  6,616 

,1  -7 

1367 

4,5; 4,320 

, 

, 

1868 

4,414, d 56 

1869 

4,7<  ,00 

1,9  i9,5  5 

1370 

4,  51,  ;o5 

. 


* 


t 


• 
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the  Wyoming  Region,  307, 315  tons.  at  ten  ye 

tonn  e ’from  Wyoming  ie>  ..on  has  r  m  u  *  in  1  70  to  7,  5,1  tons, 
n  incrc  se  of  4,  .  ,  11  tons  ..eh  i  .o:  e  t  ■  u  le  c  e 


in  the  ich  Ikill  u  Lon  .n  1  '.70,  w  mile  t  e  ton  a  e  from  ..chu;  i  il 


County  in  the  same  period  has  only  been  Increased  1,102,223  tons. 

The  L« _  tr  1,821,774  ton  in  1860  tc  , 0<L0,30| 

tons  in  1370,  i  C3  e  ii  ,213,5  .tons,. 

nn  c- 

ment  somewhere.  The  Schuylkill  region  which 
11  other  ,  with  coal  lands  equally  as  n  Lur hie  here  as  in  other 
ns,  i  i  ing  its  tr t de. 

^n  :  rtcifLess  a  r,  ;  an;  coal  open  tor: 

their  leas  s  in  many  sect.. on:-  rather  than  \t  e  in  move  cuts 

of  the  trade.  Other  leasees  positively  ref 
unles:  the  1  ndlords  made  all  ;  ‘  e  ii  .si  ovc  cut: 

generally  the  case.  In  many  Instances  even  should  the  landlords 

. 

to  ’  e  i  lenity  of  h 
re:  run  r  ti-  ,  n  ulci  ..  eref  re,  r  co.  1'  ' 
in  :  rec  ess  rnrmer  or  abandon  then  altogether. 

t ,  .  ., 

a  :  0:  ibarrar  sing  c  r 

in:  c  for--  tc  c  rr  ,  cannot  be  r.coi  ,  '>’ 

be  carried  out.  trade,  having 

■ 

an  minor  tas  >efore  i  ,  1- 


■ 

- 
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re:  ent  tine  v  it-  ut  ny  .inter  lira i  n  -  ’  tev<-  . 

it  is  hoped  that  the  ne\  manaj  ement  raa^  succeed  in  meotin  the  ex¬ 
pect- t.  ns  c  t!  pro  re  v,  consumer  ir  tc  -  iol  ev". 


1  >34— 137’  for  c  averc.  e  rice  of  ^  >ite  a  a  lump  coal  on  hoard 
1  . C*  rey’s  Production  and  Consumers 

of  t  r  oal  r-dp  1  4  -1!  53  or  the  -,v<  :•  "c 
it<  sh  coal 

’ 

-  r ;  for  .iners  and  laborer:  : 


.  Year 


./hite 

Lump 


fed 


AC 


1  27 
Id  23 

1829 

1830 
1331 
1352 
1333 

1335 
1  56 


.3.50 

■  .  ■ 

6 . 50 


. 


5.00 
•  ,5* 

■  .1 

. 

.  - 


1 . 00 

1.00 

.90 


.  10 


. 


. 


.  I  . 


. 


. 


• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


i  3 


1837 

6.72 

1)38 

5.57 

5.00 

4.91 

.37  1/2 

.70 

1  41 

5.79 

.  17  1/2 

.70 

1  1842 

4.18 

.  V  1/2 

.70 

1! 

5 . 27 

1.00 

.  ’0 

1844 

dc  r  , 

3 . 

..'5 . 62 

..o .  37 

1.  15 

.85 

1845 

3.46 

3.80 

3.62 

1.20 

.87 

1346 

3.90 

4.25 

4.12 

1.20 

.87 

It 

*  1347 

3.80 

4.00 

3.75 

1.20 

.  ■  j 

134  3 

3.50 

£.65 

•'  .  50 

1.00 

.70 

ti 

*  1849 

3.62 

4 . 10 

5.75 

j  1350 

3 .34 

3.50 

3 . 20 

I  1/351 

3.34 

*  . ... 5 

3 . 62 

I  1352 

3.46 

4.00 

4 . 00 

i  *53 

3 . 70 

4 .85 

4.50 

i 1 154 

5.19 

1355 

4.49 

1 1356 

4 . 11 

1 1  ‘57 

3.  37 

11858 

3.43 

1359 

5.25 

h.  60 

5.40 

1  61 

o.2 
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1364 

8.39 

1865 

7.36 

1866 

5.80 

1867 

4.37 

1368 

3.36 

1869 

5.51 

1870 

4.39 

1371 

4.46 

1372 

3.74 

1373 

4.27 

About  April  1871,  attention  was  attracted  to  the  coal  land 
purchases  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
the  stock  of  which  is  all  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  T'he  Reading  Company  was  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ^25,000,000  to  invest  in  lands, 
and  within  a  year  this  company  had  purchased  70,000  acres  of  land 
in  what  was  termed  the  Schuylkill  and  Shamokin  Regions,  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  which  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  They  own  lands  in  Schuylkill  County 
on  which  there  are  already  75  workable  collieries  and  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  of  Columbia  and  Northumberland,  the  additional  number 
they  own  will  swell  the  number  to  about  100,  over  which  they  own 
and  have  controlling  influence. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  have  purchased  the  Delano 
lands  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  they  hold  controlling  interest  in 
the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company  lands  in  Columbia  and 
Northumberland  Counties,  and  also  in  the  New  York  and  Middle  Coal 
Field  Company's  lands  and  own  one  half  interest  in  the  Trevorton 


. 
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Company's  lands.  In  the  Shamokin  Region,  the  Mineral  Railroad 
and  Mining  Company  have  also  commenced  purchasing  lands.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  and  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company  connected 
with  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company  control  and  outlets  to 
market . 


1875 

President  Gowan  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  trade  of  the  line  in  every 
possible  manner,  by  offering  to  loan  the  bonds  of  the  Company  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  iron  works  on  the  line  and 
the  erection  of  other  large  manufacturing  establishments.  When 
met  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iron  ore  for  the  use  of  the  furnaces  that  may  be  erected,  he  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  the  development  of  extension  bodies  of  ore 
lands  near  the  line  of  the  road,  in  Cumberland  County;  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  also  at  points  where  they  can  obtain  return  cargoes  of 
coal  to  and  near  these  points.  For  the  last  two  years,  under  this 
policy,  the  consumption  for  coal  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  its 
branches  has  been  increased  564,165  tons. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  was  developed  by  the  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
Anthracite  coal  trade.  Prior  to  1872  nearly  all  the  operators 
became  bankrupt  with  few  exceptions.  Some  of  whom  were  saved  from 
failure  by  the  purchase  of  their  collieries  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  President  Gowan  of  the  Phila- 


■ 
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delphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  seeing  the  conditions  and  kno w- 
ing  that  the  tonnage  from  the  coal  regions  was  vital  to  his  railroad, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  other  railroads  were  encroaching  more 
each  year  in  the  territory  covered  by  his  road,  developed  a  plan  to 
protect  his  company's  interest  in  gaining  control  by  purchase  of  coal 
lands  and  collieries  in  Schuylkill,  Columbia  and  Northumberland 
counties,  thereby  insuring  the  Reading  Railroad  tonnage  from  coll¬ 
ieries  located  upon  these  lands. 

Following  President  Gowan's  plan  to  establish  a  company  to 
insure  tonnage  in  the  coal  trade  from  the  southern  coal  field,  the 
board  of  directors  authorized  an  expenditure  of  ^25,000,000  to  be 
invested  in  coal  lands.  The  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company  was 
chartered  by  act  of  assembly  May  18,  1831,  and  the  new  company  form¬ 
ed  under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  holding  company,  took  over  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany  by  decree  of  court  order  December  12,  1871. 

The  segregation  of  the  Railroad  and  Coal  Company  was  made  in 
final  decree  of  the  United  States  District  Court  on  June  28,  1923 
"That  the  joint  liability  of  the  Company  and  Reading  Company  shall 
be  severed".  The  total  acreage  purchased  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  as  of  1872  was 

73,301  acres  in  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  Counties. 

22,375  acres  in  Northumberland  County 
95,674  total  acres. 

These  lands  embraced  sixty-six  (66)  collieries  in  Schuylkill 
County,  three  (3)  in  Columbia  and  twenty-seven  (27)  in  Northumber¬ 
land  County  or  a  total  of  96  collieries. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  in  1872  owned  lands  in 


. 
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Schuylkill  County  on  which  there  were  located  ten  (10)  collieries. 

At  the  same  date  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Lehigh  and  Navigation  owned  lands  in  Schuylkill  County  on  which 
four  (4)  collieries  were  working.  The  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining 
Company  combined  with  the  Shamokin  Branch  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad  owned  four  (4)  collieries  in  the  district,  leaving  but  four 
(4)  collieries  not  owned  by  the  different  carrying  companies  then 
opened  in  1872.  There  were  only  thirteen  (13)  small  collieries 
working  (1872)  in  the  southern  field  on  lands  not  owned  by  the  P. 

&  R.  C.  &  I.  Company  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Com¬ 
panies.  In  the  Mahanoy  Region  there  were  twenty-one  (21)  collier¬ 
ies  worked  on  other  lands  than  those  owned  or  controlled  by  these 
companies  of  which  eleven  (11)  were  on  the  Girard  Lstate,  seven  (7) 
on  lands  of  Gilbert  and  others,  two  (2)  on  the  Cuyler  lands  and  one 
(1)  on  the  New  Boston  lands.  These  large  holdings  of  coal  land 
brought  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  cry  of  monopolies  was 
heard  both  socially  and  politically  that  the  State  Legislature  was 
compelled  to  institute  an  investigation  as  to  its  legality  and  on 
July  29  &  30,  1375  the  commxttee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  con¬ 
vened  at  Atlantic  City  to  hear  President  Gowan's  explanation. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  President  Gowan' s  Argu¬ 
ment  before  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Atlantic  City  on  July  29  and  30,  1875: 

"The  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  coal  fields  together  contain  two 
hundred  and  thirty  seven  square  miles  of  coal;  the  Wyoming  coal  field 
contains  only  one  hundred  and  ninety- eight .  The  Schuylkill  and  Mah¬ 
anoy  region,  the  Schuylkill  particularly,  was  the  first  one  opened 
(Page  17.  )  In  the  year  1840,  the  Schuylkill  region  produced  490,596 
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tons  of  coal  and  the  Vtyoming  region  produced  only  143,470  tons.  The 
product  of  the  Schuylkill  region  was  more  than  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Wyoming  region.  In  1850  the  Schuylkill  region  pro¬ 
duced  1,840,620  tons  and  the  Wyoming  region  827,823  tons.  This  was 
about  the  period  when  the  large  corporations  in  the  Wyoming  region 
were  going  into  business  extensively  as  miners  of  coal. 

"The  tonnage  of  the  Schuylkill  region  had  increased  in  1860 
to  3,749,632  tons  or  about  double;  while  that  of  the  Wyoming  region 
had  increased  to  2,941,817  tons  or  more  than  trebled.  At  the  end 

t 

of  the  next  ten  years,  v/hile  the  Schuylkill  had  only  increased  in 
1870  to  4,851,855  tons  or  twenty-nine  percent,  in  ten  years,  the 
Wyoming  region  increased  from  2,941,817  tons  to  7,825,128  tons  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  (166)  percent  within  the  same  period. 

Here  was  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- six  per  cent  against 
twenty  nine,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Wyoming  region  was  controlled 
by  large  corporations  which  could  expend  money  in  developing  the 
lands,  and  who  were  not  liable  to  be  prostrated  by  monetary  panic. - 

"The  Reading  Railroad  Company  had  no  right  under  its  charter 
to  own  mines,  or  to  own  lands,  or  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
mining  coal  to  supply  its  line  with  tonnage,  but  every  other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal-carrying  corporation  whose  outlet  was  the  City  of  New 
York  had  such  right.  The  Delav/are  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  had  the  right  to  mine 
coal,  to  o wn  coal  lands  and  to  transport  coal.  The  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western  Railway  Company  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  the  same  right.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  possessed  exactly  the  same  right.  The  Le¬ 
high  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvani 
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possessed  the  same  right.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  was 
the  only  company  which  originally  was  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Heading  Hailroad  Company;  but,  by  its  merger  with  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Railway,  it  acquired  the  right  to  be  an  owner  of  coal  lands  as  well 
as  'a  transporter  of  coal.  -  Each  one  of  the  avenues  of  transporta¬ 

tion  controlled  by  these  five  companies  led  directly  to  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  business  of  each  of  them  was  to  build  up  the  City 
of  New  York  with  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  in  antagonism  to  the 

Reading  Railroad  whose  only  outlet  was  the  City  of  Philadelphia  - 

(Page  6) 

"In  1870  and  prior  to  that  time,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  had  extended  a  line  of  railway  through  the  heart  of  the 
Mahanoy  coal  field  side  by  side  with  our  own.  It  had  purchased 
large  bodies  of  lands,  and  was  engaged  in  diverting  a  traffic  which 
originally  had  gone  by  the  Reading  Railroad  to  Philac.elphia  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  by  its  own  line.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  had  acquired  the  control  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and 
through  it  had  secured  the  Lykens  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Shsmokin 
And  Pottsville  Railroad.  The  former  was  extended  into  our  southern 
field  at  its  we stern  end.  The  Shamokin  Valley  and  Pottsville  Rail¬ 
road,  which  entered  the  coal  field  from  Sunbury  was  extended  where  it 
had  already  secured  a  large  body  of  land.  Ptirther  than  that,  a  coal¬ 
ition  betv/een  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad 
Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  along  almost 
the  entire  lenght  of  the  southern  coal  field.  These  three  large  and 
wealthy  corporations  had  located  a  line  from  near  Tamaqua  through  the 
centre  of  the  southern  coal  field,  encroaching  upon  the  territory 
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upon  which  the  Reading  Railroad  depended  for  its  tonnage.  Such  was 
the  position  of  the  Railroads  in  1870. 

"In  the  opening  of  1871  we  had  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
strikes  in  the  coal  region  that  we  have  ever  experienced,  ‘l'hat 
strike  completely  prostrated  individual  enterprise;  threw  upon  the 
market  large  bodies  of  land  which  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rival 
companies  who  were  attacking  us,  and  we  determined  to  go  into  the 
matter  as  a  corporation  and  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act 
of  incorporation  for  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. - " . 

"THL  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  COAL  & 

IRON  CO.  INTO  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MINING  COAL 

"Our  first  intention  was  never  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
idea  was  that  the  ownership  of  these  lands  would  be  sufficient  to 
attach  the  tonnage  to  us,  and  that  we  could  get  individuals  to 
mine  the  coal  at  a  rent.  That  was  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
company  and  to  develop  it  they  expended  probably  eight  hundred 
thousand  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  (^800,000  or  ^900,000) 
simply  in  loans  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to  get  into  business. 
We  built  collieries,  rented  them  to  individuals,  and  advanced  money 
on  mortgage  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  demoralization  of 
labor  in  the  coal  regions  resulting  in  strikes,  individuals  would 
have  been  able  to  do  all  that  we  wanted.  But  we  had,  during  the 
time  I  speak  of,  a  succession  of  strxkes  which  entirely  destroyed 
individual  enterprise.  There  was  no  man  who  had  capital  to  stand 
up  against  them;  six  months  out  of  a  year  they  were  idle;  and  we 
saw  that  v/e  had  to  "take  the  bull  by  the  horns"  and  go  into  the 
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business  of  mining  ourselves.  We  tried  honestly  and  sincerely  for 
nearly  eighteen  months  to  develop  these  lands  and  work  them  by  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  we  had  to  take  hold 
of  the  coal  trade  as  we  took  hold  of  the  Railroad  -  establish  our¬ 
selves  in  it  as  a  large  corporation  with  fixed  rules,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  what  you  have  seen  and  have  been  investigating.  (Page 
22). 

"Look  now  at  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted 
in  those  days,  and  what  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  do.  You  have 
heard  enough  from  the  evidence  to  kno w  that  it  w as  a  rare  exception 
that  the  miner  sold  his  own  coal.  There  had  grown  up  a  system  of 
business  by  which  factors,  gentlemen  of  wealth,  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  at  the  terminus  of  the  Reading 
Road,  and  took  charge  of  the  product  as  it  reached  tidev/ater.  I 
do  not  wish  to  reflect  unnecessarily  upon  these  gentlemen,  nor  do 
I  suppose  that  they  deserve  to  be  reflected  upon.  They  had  a 
right  to  earn  money  in  that  way  -  it  had  been  established  by  cus¬ 
tom;  but  I  say  to  you  that  there  never  grew  up  and  flourished  a 
more  iniquitous  system  in  the  world,  and  every  man  who  has  been 
mining  coal  in  Schuylkill  coimty  during  the  last  thirty  years  w ill 
testify  in  my  favor  upon  this  point'.  They  levied  a  charge  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cents  a  ton  for  the  mere  sale  of  the  coal,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  sum  of  money  it  brought.  The  lower  the  coal 
sold  the  better  it  was  for  them  because  they  sold  on  a  guarantee 
commission.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  those  days  weighed  the 
coal  strictly  to  the  very  pound,  and  allowed  five  percent  for  waste; 
and  it  allowed  ten  cents  a  ton  as  a  bonus  for  every  car  dumped  at 
Port  Richmond  before  four  o'clock  of  the  day  it  came  down.  The 
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practice  that  had  grown  up  in  Philadelphia  was,  that  the  five  per¬ 
cent  for  waste  and  the  ten  cents  for  dumping  the  car  were  taken  by 
the  factor  as  a  consideration  for  his  paying  the  shipping  expenses 
when  the  shipping  expenses  were  twenty  cents  a  ton,  the  aggregate 
of  these  two  items  (the  dumpage  and  the  five  percent)  was  about 
thirty  cents,  and  so  there  was  an  additional  profit  of  about  ten 
cents;  and  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  the  average  profit 
of  doing  this  business  was  about  forty  cents  a  ton  -  so  that  when 
coal  sold  for  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  at  the  mines,  near¬ 
ly  twenty-five  percent  of  the  value  of  the  product  was  paid  to  the 
middleman  for  passing  it  through  his  books. 

"These  gentlemen,  the  factors  sat  at  the  water's  edge  like 
leaches,  sucking  the  life  blood  of  a  healthy  trade;  and  as  one 
after  another  dropped  off,  gorged  to  repletion,  others  took  his 
place  until  the  emanciatedbody  handed  over  to  us  hardly  seemed 
worth  the  effort  of  preserving.  Everybody  knew  it,  it  was  the  talk 
of  the  community.  I  practiced  law  for  seven  years  in  the  County 
of  Schuylkill  and  in  all  that  time,  and  up  to  it,  there  were  but 
three  men  who  ever  retired  from  the  business  of  mining  coal  with 
any  money.  There  was  no  Orphans  Court  business  in  that  county.  I 
never  dr ew  a  will  in  my  life  but  one,  and  the  man  for  whom  I  drew 
that  had  no  money.  Every  man's  estate  was  settled  by  the  sheriff 
before  he  died.  I  lived  through  all  these  times  in  that  county, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  that  experience  which 
enabled  me  to  make  a  vow  that  if  it  ever  came  into  my  power,  I  would 
try  to  do  something  to  make  that  County  prosperous  - (Page  23). 

"Having  once  concluded  to  go  into  the  business,  we  made  up 
our  minds  that  we  would  sell  our  own  coal.  You  see,  therefore,  the 
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reason  for  the  opposition  of  these  gentlemen.  We  shipped  last  year 
of  the  business  formerly  done  by  factors,  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal.  At  forty  cents  a  ton,  here  was  five  hundred 
and  twenty  thoxisand  dollars  annual  profit  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  eight  or  ten  men.  No  wonder  they  looked  angry,  no  wonder  they 
declared  war.  Think  gentlemen,  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  doing  nothing,  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  eight 
or  ten  men.  No  wonder  they  think  badly  of  us,  because  we  deprived 
them  of  the  profits  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  participate. 


COAL  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Parker,  Statistician  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Coal,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  Spokane  meeting  of  Mining 
Engineers  in  September  1909,  says:  "We  are  cognizant  of  the  suits 
brought  by  the  Government  against  the  anthracite  operators  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  in  combination  of  interests  commonly  known  as  the  ''hard 
coal  trusts".  No  defense  of  any  illegal  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  is  intended,  but  there  are  some  facts  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  unfortunately  those  whose  opinions  are  based  upon 
the  news  given  to  us  by  the  daily  press  are  likely  to  be  governed  by 
exparte  testimony.  The  present  situation  in  the  anthracite  region 
is  one  that  has  been  developed  through  sheer  necessity,  if  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  supply  of  anthracite  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  the  fields  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  were  to  be 
attained  in  any  other  way  than  through  Government  control ,  end  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  did  not  seem  to  be  materializing.  I  believe  that  a 
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good  part  of  the  history  of  anthracite  raining  has  been  one  of  pro¬ 
fligate  waste  in  the  mining,  preparation  and  use  of  that  precious 
supply  of  fuel;  and  this  has  only  been  remedied,  none  too  soon,  and 
could  under  the  circumstances,  only  be  remedied,  by  the  close  con¬ 
trol  and  conservative  management  which  has  been  brought  about  in 
recent  years. 

"And  I  might  pause  here  to  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  such  men 
as  Dr.  Raymond,  Bckley  B.  Cox,  P.W.  Sheafer,  Franklin  B.  Cowan, 
William  Griffith,  and  a  few  others  through  whose  efforts  many  re¬ 
forms  which  lessened  the  waste  of  anthracite  were  effected.  They 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  battle  for  conservation  and  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  them. 

"The  securing  by  the  Reading  Railroad  for  its  offspring,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  the  great  coal 
reserves  it  owns  today,  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  which 
was  foreseen  by  those  in  a  position  to  see.  The  Reading  Company 
was  temporarily  bankrupted  through  its  guarantee  of  the  debt  thus 
incurred,  but  the  possession  and  control  of  those  lands  are  indi¬ 
rectly  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  railroad  at  the  present  time. 
More  than  this,  however,  in  the  ultimate  economy  of  things,  has  been 

the  preservation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  lands  from  reckless 

% 

spoliation.  The  way  was  paved  for  the  safe  and  sane  control  of  the 
anthracite  industry  albeit  by  a  trust,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
cutthroat  competition  and  extravagant  methods  which  in  earlier  years 
had  resulted  in  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  more  than 
millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

"Under  former  conditions  in  the  anthracite  regions,  when  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  give  thought  to  the  morrow,  and 
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indeed  up  to  the  time  when  the  Anthracite  Goal  Waste  Commission  made 
its  report,  it  was  estimated  thst  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined  and 
sold  1.5  tons  were  lost.  The  greater  part  of  this  loss  was  in  the 
coal  left  in  the  ground  as  pillars  to  protect  the  workings,  while 
millions  of  tons  of  small  coal  or  screenings  were  thrown  on  the  culm 
banks  which  now  form  unsightly  mountains  in  the  coal  regions.  Improved 
methods  of  mining  and  preparation  have  of  late  years  reduced  the  per¬ 
centage  of  waste  so  that  at  present  (1909)  the  recovery  will  average 
about  60  percent  and  the  loss  about  40  percent." 

Dr.  Rosser  w .  Raymond,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
present  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  mining  industry,  "The  Mining 
of  the  West"  chapter  on  mining  education.  Page  224,  he  foreshadowed 
in  1869  over  60  years  ago,  the  lesson  of  economy  in  the  development 
of  our  mining  resources  and  in  the  reckless  and  'wasteful  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Raymond  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on  Conservation  by 
Legislation  delivered  before  a  notable  joint  meeting  of  engineers  held 
in  Nev,  fork,  March  24,  1909  said,  'I  remember  well  what  Bckiey  B,  Cox 
said  to  me,  that  salvation  for  the  anthracite  region  and  its  store  of 
natural  resources,  lay  in  the  control  of  the  collieries  by  capitalists 
wno  had  other  aims  than  immediate  profit  from  the  coal;  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  such  control  by  great  railway  companies,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  make  anthracite  the  basis  of  a  profitable  freight  business 
for  generations  to  come,  was  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  remedy 
for  the  reckless  and  irreparable  waste  which  the  system  of  'hogging' 
the  mines  under  short  leases  had  brought  about.' 

"Dr.  Raymond  further  added  (speaking  of  Mr.  Cox's  prediction): 
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•The  results  verified  his  prophecy.  The  great  railway  companies 
operating  the  anthracite  collieries  have  put  more  money  into  pre¬ 
liminary  dead  work  and  costly  machinery  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
national  forestry  for  the  provision  of  permanent  supplies  of  mining 
timber;  have  enforced  economy  in  every  department  of  production; 
have  trained  and  employed  the  most  skillful  engineers  and  experts; 
in  short  have  redeemed  from  immediately  impending  rack  and  ruin  the 
whole  anthracite  industry. ’ 

"Whether,  indeed,  it  is  a  profitable  matter  to  attempt  to 
imagine  the  state  of  the  anthracite  region  300  or  400  years  hence 
with  its  coal  practically  exhausted,  is  open  to  question;  but  those 
who  come  after  us  have  a  long  time  in  which  to  consider  the  problem 
and  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  them  to  solve  in  their  own  way. 

In  1877  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  intro¬ 
duced  coal  waste  from  the  collieries,  for  generating  in  their 

stationary  boilers  at  their  Reading  Shops.  More  than  15,000  tons  of 
this  waste  material  v/as  consumed  during  the  year,  thus  taking  the 
place  of  prepared  coal  at  a  considerable  saving  in  cost.  This 
utilizing  of  coal  waste  was  such  a  pronounced  success,  that  two 
locomotive  engines  were  adapted  to  the  use  of  waste  coal  as  fuel. 
These  engines  performing  so  successfully,  further  applications  of 
the  plan  were  extended  for  a  general  use  of  the  waste  material  for 
their  locomotives  on  the  main  line  and  branches. 

The  first  locomotive  engine  adapted  for  the  use  of  coal  waste 
completed  its  seventh  year  in  coal  and  freight  service  covering  in 
that  time  185,904  miles. 
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SHIPMENTS  PROM  SCHUYLKILL 
REGION 


1820 

1845 

1821 

1846 

1822 

1,480 

1847 

1823 

1,128 

1848 

1824 

1,567 

1349 

1825 

6,500 

1850 

1826 

16,767 

1851 

1827 

31,360 

1852 

1828 

47,284 

1853 

1829 

79,973 

1854 

1830 

89,984 

1855 

1831 

81,854 

1856 

1832 

209,271 

1857 

1833 

252,971 

1858 

1834 

226,692 

1859 

1835 

339,508 

1860 

1836 

432,045 

1861 

1837 

530,152 

1862 

1833 

446,876 

1863 

1839 

475,077 

1864 

1840 

490,596 

1865 

1841 

624,466 

1866 

1842 

583,273 

1867 

1843 

710,200 

1868 

1844 

837,937 

1869 

1,131,724 

1870 

4,851,855 

1,308,500 

1871 

6,552,772 

1,635,735 

1872 

6,694,890 

1,733,721 

1873 

7,212,601 

1,728,500 

1874 

6,866,877 

1,840,600 

1875 

6,281.712 

2,238,525 

1876 

6,221,934 

2,636,835 

1877 

8,195,042 

2,665,110 

1878 

6,282,226 

3,191,670 

1879 

8,930,829 

3,552,943 

1880 

7,554,742 

3,603,029 

1881 

9,253,958 

3,373,797 

1882 

9,459,288 

3,273,245 

Total 

183,207,360 

5,448,708 

3,749,632 

3,160,747 

3,372,583 

3,911,683 

4,161,970 

4,356,959 

5,787,902 

5,161,671 

5,330,737 

5,775,138 


Distribution  of  Coal  from  Port  Richmond 


Statement  showing  the  coal  transported  by  the 
Port  Richmond  and  its  distribution  to  the 


P.&  R.  R.  R.  to 
States  and  Counties. 


-Bannan  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Furnished  by  Thos.  M.  Richards,  Ship.  Agent. 

Year  ending  November,  30 


Port  Richmond  to 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

N ew  Brunswick 

5582 

6987 

8238 

7772 

Canada 

1551 

1370 

4713 

14809 

Nova  Scotia 

1677 

238 

1724 

Maine 

81246 

61181 

86092 

85705 

100635 

New  Hampshire 

37433 

25623 

40000 

37866 

49607 

Vermont 

334 

1758 

850 

Massachusetts 

878944 

785170 

908410 

1022878 

997856 

Rhode  Island 

145401 

111662 

179370 

134111 

142433 

Connecticut 

100156 

56419 

92500 

47618 

74931 

New  York 

611457 

390576 

525240 

359353 

359892 
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New  Jersey  140630 

Pennsylvania  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Phila.  206693 

Delaware  12237 

Maryland  4377 

Dist.  of  Columbia  59608 

Virginia  49827 

North  Carolina  4561 

Sotith  Carolina  9382 

Georgia  7327 

Florida  4057 

Alabama  2990 

Louisiana  1355 

Texas  422 

California  1043 

Alaska  1120 

Cuba  3348 

South  America  2553 

Mexico  1380 

West  Indies  1123 

Hayti 

Mississippi 
Porto  Rico 
England 

Sandwich  Islands 


126473 

150280 

112749 

106202 

195237 

191896 

198375 

150046 

15576 

13403 

12132 

8093 

7955 

2799 

11687 

22803 

73471 

56875 

77560 

101387 

45244 

38624 

119139 

85519 

3070 

3751 

6728 

6892 

14974 

10304 

13052 

11402 

11740 

8625 

11700 

10717 

3396 

1364 

5533 

7830 

2821 

5346 

4288 

1995 

2936 

6625 

1863 

1534 

1190 

1196 

1658 

3834 

3714 

1205 

2932 

262 

150 

7613 

421 

900 

3529 

7055 

14014 

700 

428 

10 

65 

722 


TOTALS  2378078  1951467  2343026  2299845  2266893 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

In  the  early  days  of  mining  there  was  very  little  known  of 
the  geology  of  the  Coal  Region.  It  is  true  there  were  a  few  exper¬ 
ienced  miners  who  came  from  abroad  who  had  a  slight  conception  of  the 
basins  and  saddles,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  each  outcrop 
of  coal  was  a  separate  vein  and  was  believed  not  to  extend  much  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  John  Beadle,  an  Englishman  em¬ 
ployed  as  manager  at  the  Gate  Vein  Colliery  located  at  Centre  and 
Nicholas  Streets  in  Pottsville  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  measures.  In  Bannan's  and  Daddlow’s  Coal,  Iron  and 
Oil,  is  given  the  following  facts;  "It  may  be  justly  stated  that 
an  English  miner  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  theory  for  the  repetit¬ 
ion  of  the  veins.  The  first  sketch  ever  made  of  the  undulations  of 
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the  Anthracite  measures  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Beadle,  then  managing 
the  Old  Gate  Vein  Colliery  at  Nicholas  and  Centre  Streets  for  Man 
and  Williams  on  the  walls  of  the  Mine  Office;  and  the  sketch  re¬ 
mained  on  the  walls  of  the  office  for  years  and  was  often  discussed 
and  observed  by  many  who  since  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of 
originators.  Although  the  rough  chalk  sketch  alluded  to  did  not 
attempt  a  correct  deliniation,  it  still  presented  the  suggestion 
which  has  since  been  developed  in  fact". 

Mr.  John  Beadle  was  evidently  one  of  the  few  exceptions  noted 
later  in  J.P.  Lesley's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Geological  Explor¬ 
ations.  As  mining  increased  and  capital  was  invested,  it  became 
apparent  that  explorations  must  be  continued  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  mining  possibilities  developed.  Messrs.  Potts  and  Garragues  be¬ 
gan  to  sink  below  the  surface  and  prove  the  basins  that  were  no w 
generally  accepted.  The  sinking  of  this  slope  proved  the  soundness 
of  the  theory  of  the  undulation  and  later  slopes  v/ere  sunk  in  sever¬ 
al  places.  This  new  venture  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists 
and  finally  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  became  aware  of  the 
importance  of  a  geological  survey,  and  on  March  29,  1836  passed  an 
act  appointing  a  survey  of  the  state  and  authorizing  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  expenditures  of  ^6400  for  five  years,  to  pay  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  a  geologist,  two  assistants  and  a  chemist.  Professor  Henry 
D.  Rogers  was  appointed  geologist,  Mr.  James  C.  Booth  and  Mr.  John 
P.  Frazer,  assistants  and  Dr.  uobert  E.  Rogers,  Chemist. 

extracts  from  Historical  sketch  of  Geological  Explorations  by  J.P. 

Lesley. 


"The  first  season's  field  work  sufficed  to  make  known  with 
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certainty  the  geological  order  of  the  rocks  of  middle  Pennsylvania; 
and  on  this  determination,  as  a  sure  foundation,  all  subsequent  work 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  belt  of  the  Atlantic  States  was  based. 
Historical  sketch  -  Second  Geological  Survey  -  A-P53. 

"The  second  year  of  the  geological  survey  was  183V. 

"The  Act  of  Legislature  of  March*  29,  1836  was  amended  in  the 
Spring  of  1837  by  enlarging  the  appropriation  to  allow'  four  assis¬ 
tants.  These  were  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Halderman,  Mr.  Alexander  McKinley, 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Trego  and  James  D.  Vvhelply  -  A-P56 

"The  expense  of  the  first  year  had  been  but  ^2700. 

Those  of  the  second  year  amounted  to  ^6500. 

"The  third  year  of  the  Geological  Survey  w as  1838. 

"The  corps  was  increased  and  the  expense  rose  to  ^12,000.  In 
1338  was  a  year  of  great  revelations  in  the  history  of  coal  geology. 
The  identity  of  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  coal  measures  was 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  although  most,  if  not  all,  English  geol- 
ogists  still  persisted  in  calling  the  anthracite  an  older  formation. 
And  a  long  stride  was  made  toward  the  actual  recognition  of  the  same 
individual  coal  beds  at  Pittsburgh  and  Pottsville.  A-P  77. 

"In  the  preceding  year,  1837,  sufficient  notice  had  been  taken 
of  the  small  crest  v/aves  (anticlinal)  which  traverse  the  anthracite 
region,  and  separate  the  small  trough  waves  (synclinals)  from  one 
another.  Mr.  Y.helply  had  begun  to  trace  and  map  them  all. 

"In  1833,  he  got  the  axes  or  central  lines  of  these  waves  into 
their  places  on  his  map  and  showed  how  they  passed  through  one  mount¬ 
ain  after  another;  how  they  bent  the  straight  mountains  into  hooks; 
and  how  they  crossed  the  red  shale  valleys  of  XI  and  passed  throu.gh 
the  mountains  of  X  into  the  open  country  of  VIII  -  A  P73.  It  is  not 
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unfair  to  the  geologists  of  the  Old  World  to  say  that  topographical 
geology  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1838.  As  there  is  but  one  such 
anthracite  coal  field  known  in  the  world,  so  there  is  no  field  of 
investigation. for  the  topographical  geologist  so  perfectly  adapted 
in  all  respects  for  suggesting  at  sight,  the  principals  of  his  branch 
of  science.  Topography  was  master  of  the  situation.  bhelply  con¬ 
stituted  himself  thus  the  first  perfect  topographical  geologist  our 
science  had.  Mr .  /dielpley's  map  of  the  southern  and  middle  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  fields  was  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  phys¬ 
ical  science  ever  made,  in  any  country.  Its  eminent  qualities  can 
be  appreciated  only  on  reflection  that  it  was  not  only  topographical, 
but  geological;  and  it  v/as  accomplished  by  himself  alone,  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  geological  science.  A-P80 

"The  fourth  year  of  the  survey  was  1839. 

"The  cost  of  the  survey  in  1859  amounted  to  1^15,991. 

"Mr.  '(•helpley  and  Mr.  Sheafer  resigned  and  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Hend¬ 
erson  of  Huntington  and  Mr.  Peter  Lesley,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia  v/ere 
added  to  the  corps. 

"The  fifth  year  of  the  geological  survey  was  1840.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  survey  reached  the  maximum  of  yl7,800.  The  sixth 
year  of  the  survey  v/as  in  1841.  (A  P106.  )  The  field  v/ork  came  to 
a  close  this  year;  the  expenses  of  the  survey  falling  to  ^12,675. 

"The  winter  of  1841-42  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  without 
the  usual  amount  of  appropriation  for  the  geological  survey". 

"Or eat  indeed  must  have  been  the  "financial  embarrassment" 
of  a  Commonwealth  when  its  economies  descend  so  low  as  to  decline 
such  inexpensive  appropriation  for  securing  the  continuation  of  a 
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national  enterprise  and  for  reaping  from  it  a  national  benefit. 

The  mines  of  the  state  -were  (with  some  most  honorable  -exceptions) 
bossed  by  the  commonest  miners  from  foreign  and  quite  different 
geological  regions;  who  suddenly  exchanged  the  character  and  posit¬ 
ion  of  hewers  of  coal  and  pumpers  of  waiter  at  home  for  the  character 
and  position  of  Mining  Engineers  in  America.  Ignorant,  undisciplin¬ 
ed,  obstinate,  narrow-minded  and  superstitious  by  nature  and  habit, 
and  rendered  presumptious  and  dogmatic  by  their  strange  advancement, 
they  were  unwilling  to  accept  as  they  were  unable  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  geology  so  different  from  their  ov/n,  and  hated  the  pro¬ 
fessional  geologist  because  they  had  never  lived  in  childhood,  pick 
in  hand,  underground;  because  they  taught  new  things  hard  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  because  they  denied  the  propriety  of  mining  the  coal 
of  Schuylkill  County  on  the  plan  of  the  collieries  of  South  Wales, 
or  employing  the  ancient  methods  of  the  Cornish  timworks  to  the 
brown  hermitite  banks  of  the  Lebanon  Valley. 

"The  jealousy  of  professional  and  theoretical  interference 
with  tradition  and  practical  usages,  which  had  not  yet  quite  disap- 
^ar ed  from  the  mining  region,  was  in  1842  in  all  its  vigor;  and  was 
shared  by  the  landed  proprietors,  the  directors  of  companies  and  the 
General  Superintendents  of  collieries  and  miners  with  a  wave  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  dislike  pushed  before  it  by  the  first  geological  survey 
through  its  whole  progress,  brought  it  at  last  to  a  dead  stop1 . 

"Mr .  P.W.  Sheaf er  who  was  on  the  staff  in  1337  resigned  in 
1839  and  resumed  his  private  engineering  work.  "In  1850  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  publication  of  the  fruits  of  the  first  survey  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  among  whom  Mr.  Viiilliam  Parker  Poulk 
of  Philadelphia  was  the  most  prominent.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Peter  W. 
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Sheafer  of  Pottaville,  these  gentlemen  succeeded  In  representing  the 
case  so  forcibly,  that  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  appoint  a  joint 
committee  of  both  houses,  of  which  Colonel  Bigham  was  chairman  to 
consider  the  subject  of  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  estimated  ex¬ 
pense  of  publication. 

"In  1851  the  Legislature  appropriated  ^32,000  for  the  survey 
and  the  field  work  of  the  first  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
re- commenced.  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer  having  settled  permanently  in 
Pottsville,  had  become  the  principal  local  geologist  and  mining 
engineer  of  the  region,  and  now  knew  more  about  its  geology  than 
anyone  else,  took  charge  of  the  underground  work.  Mr.  John  Sheafer 
took  charge  of  the  'transit  and  Level  party.  Long  straight  transit 
lines  were  leveled  and  staked  from  side  to  side  of  each  coal  field 
at  intervals  of  2000  ft.  Longitudinal  lines  were  then  run,  tying 
the  cross  lines  together,  with  these  Mr.  Shea.fer  connected  every 
gangway,  mouth,  shaft,  slopes  and  test  holes  which  then  existed  and 
carried  his  surveys  along  these  underground  passages.  A  P  122-125 

The  final  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania 
was  made  by  Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  State  Geologist  and  was  puolished 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia  in  1858. 

The  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania 

The  southern  field  is  most  advantageously  situated  as  to 
tidewater  markets;  it  is  only  some  93  miles  from  Pottsville  to 
Philadelphia  with  gentle  and  favorable  grades  all  the  way.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  basins  to  be  developed  and  for  a  number  of 
years  between  1825-1850  its  product  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the 
upper  divisions;  but  as  it  became  known  that  the  coal  beds  of 
other  fields,  generally,  contained  less  refuse  and  were  more  re- 
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liable,  its  relative  production  grew  less  and  it  now  stands  (1880) 
at  the  foot  of  the  column.  The  exhaustion  of  the  cheaper  mined 
coals  in  the  other  basins  will  no  doubt  in  time  place  the  southern 
field  by  reason  of  its  great  and  enormous  coal  content,  once  more 
in  the  front  rank.  P  2075  -  Final  Report  2nd  Geological  Survey. 

The  Second  Geological  Survey  was  authorized  by  Act  of  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  May  14,  1874  and  the  final  summary  report  was  puo- 
lished  in  1895. 

Mr .  Rogers  in  his  final  report  states  that  "the  Pennsylvania 
geology  owes  it  consistency  and  completeness  to  the  frequency  with 
which  every  part  of  the  state  was  gone  over,  not  only  by  the  same 
but  by  different  members  of  the  corps.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  or 
suspicion  of  grave  mistake  was  left  attached  at  the  end  of  1341  . 

As  a  consequence,  the  assistants  of  1874  remarked  with  astonishment 
and  pleasure  how  perfectly  trustworthy  the  map  and  reports  of  1853 
are  and  so  far  as  they  pretend  to  represent  what  twenty  six  years 
ago  could  be  observed. 

The  report  of  the  First  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  stands  quite  by  itself  among  American  publications  of  its 
class  and  date.  (A-P107 ) 


FAILURES  OF  OPERATORS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
COAL  FIELD 


YEAR 

OPERATOR 

COLLIERY 

REASON 

1&25 

John  White 

We st  Delaware 

Failed 

1829 

Peter  Aurand 

Belfast 

t! 

1831 

Vrtieeler  &  Merritt 

Phoenix  Tunnel 

tt 
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1832 

1835 

1836 

1338 

1340 

1840 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1343 

1344 

1844 

1344 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1344 

1345 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1845 


Bolton  &  Co. 

Daniel  Rhoads 
Bennett  &  Walton 
.Neligh,  Bull  &  Lewis 
Samuel  Lewis 
Toten  &  Wholons 
Turner  &  Whitney 
Jos.  Runkle 
Hudson  &  Pinkerton 
North  America 
tom.  Man 
McAlarney 
Richard  Kear 
James  C.  Oliver 
John  Afferman 
Chas .  Lav/ton 
Palmer  &  Gar agues 
Thos.  Pitch 
torn.  Lawton 
Caleb  Parker 
Goodman  Dolbin 
Jacob  Serrill 
John  Platt 
Thos.  Ridgway 
tom.  Bosbyshell 
Thos.  Williams 
Henry  Wren 
Charles  Lawton 


Belfast 

Valley  Furnace 

Oak  Hill 

Mammoth 

Greenwood 

Silver  Creek 

Belmont 

Ravensdale 

Hickory 

Centreville 

Beechwood 

McAlarney  Tunnel 

Orchard 

Westwood 

Phoenix  Peach  Mtn. 
Mill  Creek 
Bear  Ridge 
Silver  Creek 
Peacock 
Silver  Creek 
Patten  Valley 
Serill’s  Tunnel 
Peach  Mtn. 

Lee  Lands 
Silver  Creek 
Beechwood 
Middleport 
Donaldson 
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Failed 
Sherif f ed 
Failed 
Sherif fed 
Failed 

tt 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Sherif fed 
n 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Failed 

it 

ii 

ii 

ti 

Sherif fed 

it 

ii 

Failed 

it 

ii 

ti 

ti 
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1845 

1845 

1845 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1849 

1849 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1350 

1850 

1350 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1350 

1850 

1350 

1850 


Jos.  Lyons 
Abraham  Pott 
Y«n.  Wallace 
John  Ogden 
Hewes  &  Baber 
Ohas.  Lawton 
John  8c  Thos.  Wood 
Aquilla  Bolton 
Hugh  Kinstey 
Chas .  Lawton 
Clayton  8c  McGinnis 
Pott  8c  Bannan 
George  Potts 
L. W.  McGinnis 
Abraham  Heebner 
Henry  Heil 
Jos.  Lawton 
Ur.  Steinberger 
Jos.  Taylor 
Jacob  Hoffman 
Milnes  &  Haywood 
Oliver  8c  Beechem 
Haywood  8c  Snyder 
James  C.  Oliver 
Milnes  8c  Haywood 
Chilas 

Dr.  Steinberger 
Dr.  Steinberger 
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Lyons  Drift 

Failed 

Port  Carbon 

It 

Cumbola 

It 

Westwood  Gap 

Sherif f ed 

Eagle  Hill 

Failed 

Peacock 

!! 

Westwood 

tl 

Silver  Hill 

II 

Milford 

II 

Ball’s  Peach  Mtn. 

It 

Gate 

Sherif fed 

Guinea  Hill 

Failed 

York  Farm 

it 

St.Clair  Shaft 

ti 

Silver  Creek 

Sherif fed 

Mt.  Eagle 

it 

Mammoth 

it 

Sharp  Mtn. 

Sheriff ed 

Di  amond 

it 

Silverton 

Failed 

Westwood 

it 

Beechem’ s  Tunnel 

it 

Mill  Creek 

tt 

Bear  Ridge 

Sheriffed 

Salem  8c  West  West 

Failed 

Junction  Drift 

tt 

Melford 

Sheriffed 

Sharp  Mtn. 

tt 
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1851 

1351 

1851 

1351 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1352 

1352 

1852 

1852 

1855 

1353 

1353 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1354 

1854 
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Henry  Strong 
Wm.  Donaldson 
Chas.  Reinhold 
Snyder  &  Bar 
Patten  Brothers 
Oliver  &  Beechem 
Bennett  &  Erdman 
James  Fitzsimmons 
Chas.  Lawton 
Job  Rich 

Clayton  &  McGinnis 
Tuscarora  Co. 

'Wm.  Dewey 

Dr.  Steinberger 

Geo.  Deb.  Keim 

Jos.  Lawton 

Jos.  T.  Taylor 

M.G.  &  P.  Heiliner 

M.G.  &  P.  Heiliner 

M.G.  &  P.  Heiliner 

Richard  Jones 

Wm.  &  John  Payne 

Bainbridge 

Thos.  Haven 

Anthony  Steinberger 

Bettinger 

Lvert s 

Jacob  Serrill 


Lorberry 

Tremont  Mines 

Colket 

Tremont 

Primrose 

Tuscarora 

Woodburn 

New  Phila. 

Chamberlain 

Woodburn 

Gate  Vein 

Tuscarora 

Dev/e y  Tunnel 

Middleport 

Lee  Lands 

Repplier 

Diamond 

Black  Valley 

Peach  Mtn. 

Westwood 

Oak  Hill 

Paynes  Tunnel 

Chamberlain 

ii 

Middleport 
Dundas  No.  6 
Everts  Tunnel 
Serrill s  Tunnel 


Sheriff ed 

ti 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

Failed 

n 

ii 

it 

ft 

Sherif f ed 
Failed 
Sherif led 

it 

P’ailed 

it 

Sheriff ed 

ii 

Sheriff ed 

Failed 

ii 

Sheriffed 

ti 

ii 

it 

ii 

1! 
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1854 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1858 

1858 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 

1859 
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Bettinger 
Thos.  Christopher 
Oscar  Moore 
Thos.  Pollock 
Gus  Shollenberger 
John  Shouthers 
M.  G.  Heiliner 
Dauphin  &  Susquehanna 
Price 

I 

Shultz  Brothers 
Montelurs  &  Whitfield. 
Geo.  Potts 
Harper  &  Hex 
Brooke  &  Burey 
Buery  &  Buery 
Britton  Brothers 
Harper  &  Hex 
Segar  Chadwick 
Buery 

Union  Canal 
R.H.F.  Horton 
Henry  Eckel 
Martin  Weaver 
Geo.  Rickert 
Lawrence  O’Brien 
Roger  Sinnickson 
Francis  Spencer 
James  Fitzsimmons 


Bettinger  Slope 
Port  Carbon 
Bear  Ridge 
Feeder  Dam 
Novelty 

Tuscarora  Lands 
Mine  Hill  Gap 

Peach  Mtn. 

Shultz  Tunnel 
Windy  Harbor 
York  Farm 
William  Penn 
Branchdale 
Primrose 
Lewis 
Vita.  Penn 
Middleport  Shaft 
McDonald 

Colket 
Tremont 
Branchdale 
Oak  Hill 
Middleport 
Kaska  William 
Lev/is  Shaft 
Flowery  Field 


Sheriff ed 

ii 

ii 

Failed 
Sherif f ed 

it 

ii 

ii 

Failed 

ti 

Sherif fed 

Failed 

ii 

Sherif fed 
ii 

ii 

ti 

it 

Failed 

Sheriff ed 

Sheriff ed 
ii 

ti 

ii 

Failed 

it 

ti 

ii 
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1859 

1859 

1860 

1860 

1860 

1860 

1860 

1860 

1861 

1861 

1862 

1862 

1862 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 

1868 
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Dorman  &  Whitfield 

Oakland 

Failed 

Samuel  Sillyman 

Big  Creek 

ti 

Henry  Strong 

Lorberry 

Sheriff ed 

Samuel  Sillyman 

Westwood 

it 

Benjamin  Tyson 

Silverton 

it 

Geo.  Kepplier 

Repplier 

it 

it 

Lewis 

tt 

Mason  &  James 

Flowery  Field  Tunnel 

Failed 

Wm.  C.  Smith 

E.  Pine  Knot 

Sherif f ed 

Wm.  C.  Smith 

W.  Pine  Knot 

it 

James  Carter 

Greenwood 

Failed 

J.  K.  Smith 

Tuscarora 

tl 

Benj .  Bullock 

Peach  Orchard 

Sheriff ed 

Pottsville  Mining  co. 

Lewis 

it 

Yi/m.  Saylor 

Monitor 

tt 

Robt.  Ratcliff 

Mt.  Laffee 

tt 

Starr  Coal  Co. 

Windy  Harbor 

tt 

t! 

Ledger  Vein 

tt 

Jos.  Beechem 

Beechem  Tunnel 

tt 

James  Oliver 

Silver  Creek 

tt 

Levi  Spangler 

Eureka 

tt 

Lten  &  Tomison 

West  End 

tt 

Albert  Eckel 

it 

Gutter 

Marshfield 

Sheriff  ed 

N.Y.  &  Sch.  C.  C0. 

it 

Chas.  M.  Hill 

Black  Valley 

tt 

Jonathan  bright 

Black  Heath  Tunnel 

it 

Vita.  &  James  Roher 

Roher sv ill e 

tt 
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1863 

Thos.  Shollenberger 

Glendower 

Sherif f ed 

1868 

Jos .  Taylor 

Taylor  Tunnel 

ti 

1868 

John  Volpert 

Volpert 

ii 

1868 

John  Bracken 

Silver  Creek 

ii 

1869 

Deni can  &  Bright 

Windy  Harbor 

ii 

1869 

Martin  Leaver 

Jenks 

it 

1870 

Jackson 

St.  Clair 

ti 

1371 

Gideon  Whet stone 

Tamaque  Shaft 

Failed 

1871 

Pomroy  &  Rickert 

Revenue 

Sherif fed 

1872 

diamond  Coal  Co. 

Glentworth 

Failed 

1872 

John  Northall 

Commercial 

it 

1872 

DeSocarez 

Pottsville  Gap 

ti 

1872 

John  C.  Northall 

Phoenix  Park 

Sherif fed 

1872 

Charles  T.  Yerks 

Pyne 

ii 

1872 

ii 

Swatara 

ii 

1874 

John  Prout 

Live  Oak 

ii 

1874 

J.  C.  Oliver 

Eagle  Hill 

Failed 

1374 

John  Lucas 

Richardson 

Sherif fed 

1874 

it 

Oak  Dale 

it 

1875 

Wm.  Starr 

Ravensdale 

Failed 

1877 

Loyd  &  Glover 

Phoenix  Park 

Sherif fed 

Royalties  paid  by  the  collieries  operating  on  the  Lee  Lands 

situated  north  of  St.  Clair  Borough: 

Shipments  and  royalties  copied  from  the  books  kept  by  Samuel 

Huntzinger  and  Samuel  Wetherell,  August  14,  184o.: 
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Beck  and  Roods ide  Colliery 

1829-1852 


79,205  bu. 
1,067  tons 
1,479  " 


coal 


It 

If 


)  Royalty 
)  #2178.27 
) 


Frederick  iu.  Hass  &  Company 

1850-1832  -  114,215  bu.  coal 

953  tons  11 


)  Royalty 
)  #2950.65 


i&aximillian  R.  Vvythoff 

1831-1832 


18,189  bu.  coal 
2,311  tons  " 
17  " 

2,003  "  " 


)  Royalty 
)  #2046.38 
) 

) 


John  Flannigan 

1830-1832 


12,018 

bu.  coal 

) 

Royalty 

267 

tons  " 

) 

#549.09 

611 

t!  1! 

) 

Henry  G .  Lyon 

1831-1832 


004 

bu.  coal 

) 

Royalty 

257 

tons  " 

) 

#388 . 48 

488 

ii  it 

) 

Craven  &  Reach 

1829 


-  21,696  bu.  coal 


Royalty  #379.68 


Jacob  H.  Fisher 


1332 


342  tons  coal  )  Royalty  #143.79 


Thomas  3.  nldgv/ay 

1832 


141  tons  coal  )  Royalty  #59.48 


TOTAL 


#8,696 . 32 


; 
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For  the  year  1850,  John  Vv.  Wetherill  received  ^59 , 482..  54 
Royalty  from  188,350  tons  -of  coal  mined  from  the  Lee  Lands.  The 
average  rent  was  31  cents. 


Future  development  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Field. 

The  consentration  of  interests  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
large  corporations  in  connection  with  the  mining  and  preparation  of 
coal.  Large  breakers  are  replacing  the  numerous  small  breakers. 

One  large  breaker  now  does  the  v/ork  formerly  done  by  the  number  of 
small  ones. 

Boiler  plants  of  modern  design  have  replaced  the  old  cylindrical 
boilers  formerly  in  use  in  scattered  individual  plants;  and  central 
pumping  and  drainage  tunnels  are  now  draining  whole  basins,  where  • 
formerly  a  large  number  of  small  plants  were  required  to  do  the  v/ork. 

This  concentration  naturally  tends  to  better  management  and  a 
saving  in  fixed  costs  and  in  labor. 

-further  . 

The  electrification  of  many  collieries  is  a  stilly  economic 
consideration  in  replacing  in  many  cases,  the  steam  plants  with  the 
accompanying  labor  troubles  in  the  boiler  plants. 

These  economic  measures  have  been  made  necessary  ±rom  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  product¬ 
ion  of  anthracite  coal  while  there  has  not  oeen  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  demand  for  it. 

In  1880  royalties  were  from  20  to  25  cts.  per  ton  for  prepar¬ 
ed  sizes.  In  many  cases  the  sizes  below  Chestnut  was  not  considered, 
as  the  small  demand  for  these  sizes  at  that  time  was  not  sufficient 
to  market  the  supply  produced.  The  surplus  for  many  years  later 
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was  thrown  on  the  refuse  banks.  Royalties  are  no w  from  40  to  50 
cts.  and  in  some  instances  even  higher  for  prepared  sizes  above 
Pea  with  Pea  25  cts.  and  from  10  to  15  cts.  for  sizes  below  Pea. 

In  1877  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  a  year  was  205. 

In  1897  it  was  only  152  and  at  present  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  (one  of  the  largest  producers)  operating  days 
of  these  collieries  was  187. 

The  cost  of  opening  a  colliery  in  the  eighties  was  from 
^100,000  to  $>400,000.  Now  it  requires  an  outlay  of  capital  treble 
this  amount. 

In  former  years  coal  did  not  then  have  to  be  so  clean  and 
exact  in  sizing  as  now,  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  bone  being  allow¬ 
ed  in  Chestnut  and  8  to  10  per  cent  in  stove  as  against  1  l/2  7° 
slate  and  3.1/4  %  bone  in  Chestnut  at  the  present  time. 

Hence  at  present  a  large  percentage  of  the  product  which  was 
formerly  salable  must  be  thrown  upon  the  dump. 

"in  1887  the  average  breaker  output  v/as  500  tons  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1,800  to  2,000  tons  while  in  1897  the  average  of  all  breakers 
was  800  tons  aday  with  a  maximum  of  2,600  tons  and  over,  which  maxi¬ 
mum  has  been  increased  to  3,000  tons  in  1900,  while  the  complete 
cost  of  equipment  of  a  colliery  in  the  latter  year  was  probably 
$>700,000. 

In  1880,  88  per  cent  of  the  coal  sold  was  of  the  size  which 
sold  at  a  profit,  while  in  1897  only  70  per  cent  of  the  total  sales 
were  of  profitable  selling  sizes. 

In  1877,  38  per  cent  of  all  coal  mined  was  grate  and  larger 
sizes  v/hich  required  practically  no  crushing  or  preparation  for  sale. 
By  1887  this  amount  had  decreased  to  only  26  per  cent.  In  1897  it 
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was  15  per  cent”. 

"Extracts  from  U.S.  Geological  Survey  1900-1901  by  H.H.  Stoeks 
Penn  Anthracite  Field. " 

With  increasing  cost  of  production  and  a  declining  market  for 
Anthracite  Coal,  with  the  demands  of  labor  and  high  freight  rates, 
with  the  invasion  of  cheaper  competitive  fuels,  and  the  cost  of 
electric  power  diminishing  yearly,  it  appears  that  a  point  v/ill  be 
reached  v/hen  it  v/ill  be  unprofitable  to  mine  Anthracite  ooal,  unless 
something  in  the  future  now  unforeseen  will  cause  lower  costs  of 
preparation  and  transportation  that  will  allow  an  extended  market 
for  the  coal  trade. 

In  the  early  days  of  mining  and  as  late  as  the  seventies  the 
market  for  anthracite  coal  included  both  North  and  South  America, 
but  its  market  has  been  so  curtailed  that  at  the  present  time  it 
has  practically  been  reduced  to  the  Lake  trade  and  to  an  area  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  approximately  300  miles.  In  all  probability  the 
market  will  still  further  be  restricted  to  the  immediate  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields. 


